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HIS is the five thousandth issue of The Economist. 
The first issue bore the date of September 2, 1843, 
and since then a week has never gone by without an issue 
of The Economist. With the centenary so close at hand, any 
extensive celebration would necessarily have the unfinished 
look of a rehearsal. But a journal which has not surrendered 
to the modern habit of inflicting upon its patient readers 
a regular roll-call of its merits and accomplishments may 
perhaps be forgiven if it devotes a modest half-page to a 
record of this milestone reached and passed. 
_ Ninety-five years have seen changes almost beyond 
(magination in the world upon which The Economist 
weekly comments. Placed alongside the infinity of his own 
inventions, with which Man is now plagued, the problems 
of 1843 take on an almost pastoral simplicity. Ninety- 
five years have also seen changes in The Economist 
itself. Seven editors have completed their terms. James 
Wilson, the founder, edited the paper from 1843 to 1860, 
Walter Bagehot, his son-in-law, from 1860 to 1877. Inglis 
Palgrave was the first to occupy what has ever-since been 
tegarded ds “ Bagehot’s chair,” from 1877 to 1883, and he 
Was succeeded by the 23 years of Edward Johnstone’s 
feign. Mr Francis Hirst was Editor from 1907 to 1916 and 
Mr Hartley Withers from 1916 to 1921. Sir Walter Layton 
Succeeded in January, 1922, and resigned last autumn. 
i There have been changes, too, in the paper’s outward 
ress. But underneath these changes of appearance and 
Behe! there has been—so those who serve the paper 
“¢ve—an unwavering continuity of outlook and pur- 
Pose. Study of the early volumes does not support the 


view that The Economist was ever intended to confine 
itself to a sphere quite as narrow as its title (the survivor, 
incidentally, of the multiform titles in which the Victorians 
delighted) might possibly be held to indicate. No. 1 
chronicled the movements of the Royal Family and 
recorded, with some relish, the details of a shocking murder 
in Kent. The paper was intended from the first to be, ina 
the words of the sub-title it bore for exactly 90 years, a 
Political, Literary and General Newspaper; its purpose 
was (according to a notice that appeared in the first 
volume) “to combine, with the discussion of principles, a 
practical current usefulness.” Nor can many of those who 
read Bagehot in the ’sixties have been under the illusion 
that The Economist, in an infertile search for the 
“ authority” that comes from never offending, would 
shrink from praising or condemning with equal candour. 

It is not a small achievement to have pursued for five 
thousand weeks the ideals The Economist was founded to 
promote. Ninety-five years ago those ideals were the same 
as they are to-day: that material prosperity should be 
achieved at home by a steady preference of the common 
interest in progress over any vested desire for stagnation; 
and that peace should be sought abroad with honour and 
without cowardice. Five thousand issues in this tradition 
create a momentum which bears along those who for ihe 
time being have its custody. Nobody who has the privilege 
of serving The Economist can fail to feel the force of its 
autonomous personality or can set himself any task other 
than that of travelling farther with the paper on the road 
laid down for it by James Wilson and Walter Bagehot. 
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The Meaning of Tientsin 


HE purpose of the Japanese blockade of the British 
T Concession at Tientsin, it has rapidly become clear, 
is to inflict a resounding public humiliation upon Great 
Britain. The calculation is presumably that if, at one point 
in her widely scattered empire, Great Britain can be 
forced to submit to an indignity which is incompatible 
with the traditional status of a Great Power, the vast 
edifice of British rights and interests throughout the Far 
East, and perhaps still nearer home, may be shaken down 
by the shock. 

To this ulterior end, every means of local pressure is 
being applied. Contrary to the original Japanese statement 
that the food supplies of the Concession would not be 
interfered with, the entry of fresh food, vegetables and 
ice is now being impeded, with a view to quickly starving 
the British community at Tientsin into surrender. The 
barbed-wire fence with which the British and French Con- 
cessions have been surrounded is being electrified at night. 
Inside these lines of circumvallation the Japanese are strik- 
ing at the authority of the British Municipal Council by 
pressing its Chinese public servants to repudiate their duty 
to their employers, under threat of punitive measures. 
As for the British residents who have been constrained to 
pass the Japanese barrier by the exigencies of their lawful 
eccasions, they have been deliberately insulted in public: 
they have been kept waiting for hours, have been pushed 
cut of their positions in queues, and have been stripped 
naked under the pretext of searching them. The patent 
intention is to show the Chinese—and perhaps the Russians, 
Poles and Roumanians as well—that Civis Britannicus 
Sum is no longer the talisman that it used to be. 

There is thus no doubt that the Japanese Army is on 
the warpath. The international settlement at Kulangsu is 
also being blockaded and a Japanese landing at Swatow, 
the only important Treaty Port not hitherto in their occu- 
pation has been followed by a peremptory demand that 
the foreign residents abandon their rights and decamp. 
The Army’s attitude and intentions are not in doubt. The 
only question is whether or not it has completely succeeded 
in implicating the Government at Tokyo in its policy. It 
was announced at Tokyo on Friday, June 16th, that the 
Cabinet had decided, that day, that the Tientsin incident 
must be settled locally—a decision which would leave the 
Army a free hand. But the Government has not yet com- 
mitted itself publicly to endorsing the Army’s demand that 
Great Britain must positively co-operate with Japan in 
working for the achievement of Japanese aims in China, and 
on the 18th a semi-official statement was published at 
Tokyo which looks like an attempt to circumscribe the 
range of Japan’s objectives. What Japan wants, it was here 
stated, is a correction of the policy of the British authorities 
in China as exemplified in the refusal to hand over the four 
incriminated Chinese. If this is all, a settlement can be 
reached at any moment on the basis of the British offer, 
which still remains open, to submit the question of extra- 
dition to a mixed Anglo-Japanese arbitral board with a 
neutral chairman. The United States is known to be will- 
ing to lend her good offices for mediation in this or any 
other way. Unfortunately, past experience indicates that, 
when once the Japanese Army has succeeded in engaging 
Japan’s prestige, the Japanese Government is apt to fall 
into line with the soldiers, however strongly it may dis- 
approve or even deplore their action. 

We are thus faced with the likelihood that the Japanese 
Army will succeed in its aim of bringing the Tientsin 
crisis to a head on the major issue of Great Britain’s 
status as a Great Power. We may be faced at any time 
now with the choice between capitulation and retaliation; 
and at this precise moment, when, after an unparalleled 


series of setbacks and disappointments to British diplo- 
macy, we are trying to convince the world that we shal] 
retreat no further, the consequences of a further capitula- 
tion of a dramatically humiliating kind, even on an jssye 
of small intrinsic importance, would be so incalculably 
grave that even the Prime Minister and his colleagues, 
who are not retaliators by nature, have publicly announced 
that the possibilities of retaliation are being actively 
studied. 

Great Britain could, of course, place a partial or com- 
plete embargo on Japanese trade with the British Empire; 
and, if parallel action were to be taken by the United 
States as well, then Japan would not only find herself 
eventually unable to carry on her war in China, but would 
also be threatened with a general collapse of her economic 
life. No doubt the Japanese are aware of this ultimate risk, 
but they are also no doubt inclined to discount it for two 
reasons. In the first place, they reckon that they will be 
able to avert American co-operation with British retaliatory 
measures by carefully refraining from any infringement 
of American national interests in the Far East at this stage. 
The Tokyo communiqué of June 18th is at pains to declare 
that the alleged British policy, to which Japan objects, has 
nothing to do with the policy of other Powers having 
interests in China, and to deny that the rights and interests 
of all countries with treaty rights in China are affected by 
Japan’s present anti-British moves. 

The second consideration which must be giving the 
Japanese Army confidence is the knowledge that, whereas 
an embargo or even a long-distance blockade would take 
time to bring Japan to her knees, even in the unlikely 
event of the United States co-operating with Great Britain 
when American national interests were still not being 
touched, there are a number of British pawns—and, for 
that matter, of American and French pawns—on ihe Far 
Eastern chess-board which could immediately be taken, 
with a flourish, by the Japanese armed forces. In the event 
of a rupture resulting in a physical struggle, Japan could 
immediately seize all or nearly all British, French and 
American continental and insular possessions and holdings 
in Eastern Asia and the Western Pacific between Singapore 
and Hawaii. Of course, such easy local victories would not 
be strategically decisive, any more than the capture of 
Fort Sumter by the Confederates in 1861 saved the Con- 
federacy from utter defeat and overthrow in 1865. Under- 
standing this, President Lincoln gave the momentous order 
for the re-provisioning of Fort Sumter, in full awareness 
of the probability that the immediate result would be the 
fall of the fort and the outbreak of war. But have the 
present leaders of the Western democracies Abraham 
Lincoln’s faith and courage? That is the crucial question 
which is being asked to-day not only by Japanese soldiers 
in China and politicians at Tokyo, but also by European 
dictators at Berlin and Rome, and, last but not least, by the 
Western peoples themselves, 

The choice with which the British Government 's 
faced is undeniably difficult. The alternative to humilia- 
tion is resistance in an area of the world where we should 
be helpless for many long months after the outbreak of 
the armed conflict which resistance might well provoke. 
But though it is possible to deplore the fact that British 
policy is faced with this dilemma, it is frankly cas 
to regret that it is the present Government that has = 
dilemma to resolve. Ever since Sir John Simon — 
upon his Manchurian policy in the autumn of 1931, * 
Government has been repeatedly and precisely wa™ ; 
that this dilemma would some day confront it. Never ¥ 
chickens more justly come home to roost. From Tae ; 
1931, to March, 1939, through all the steadily unfolding 
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stages of aggression against China, Abyssinia, Spain, 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, the Government of which 
Mr Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir John Simon 
are the surviving mainstays has insisted that a policy of 
taking British risks for the sake of upholding the League 
Covenant would be criminal folly, and that, if only we let 
the aggressor “ get away with ” just this one—or one more 
—piece of aggression, the tension would pass and we could 
sleep again at ease. To-day, even the most convinced prac- 
titioners of this policy have been driven to confess that the 
British Empire can only survive in an environment of 
international law and order. In other words, the Govern- 
ment’s critics were right from the start in maintaining that 
the Covenant was the first and last line of British defence, 
and that the Anti-Comintern Pact was a euphemism for 
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a grand design against the British Empire, which, in a 
lawless world, is by far the largest, the most tempting, and, 
in many of its parts, the most defenceless prize for the 
plunderer. At this moment, the Government are desper- 
ately striving, at the eleventh hour, to rebuild a rump 
League under the alias of a Peace Front. What is happen- 
ing at Tientsin ought to spur them to redouble their efforts 
to arrive, without further delay, at the vitally necessary 
agreement with Russia. The price we have to pay for a 
Peace Front now is admittedly many times greater than it 
was in 1935 and infinitely greater than in 1931. But the 
perils of being without it are now apparent even to the 
most short-sighted. Blindness in high places is costing the 
nation very heavily in treasure already and may yet cost 
us still more dearly in blood. 


' The Armament Profits Duty 


HEN the Prime Minister made his momentous 
announcement of the introduction of conscription 
two months ago, he accompanied it with the assurance 
that the parallel problem of what has come to be known 
as the conscription of wealth was not out of the Govern- 
ment’s mind. The proposals he had to make were not, it 
is true, much more precise than the very vague public 
notion of what constitutes the conscription of wealth; but 
one of the items was the promise of a tighter control over 
profits made out of the manufacture of defence needs. 
Instructions went out to the competent departments to 
conceive and bring to birth a new tax on the excess profits 
of armament firms. The departments have not found this 
an easy task ; reports that have slipped out to the waiting 
public from the chamber where the accoucheurs have been 
at work have told of a long and difficult labour. But the 
new fiscal infant was at length displayed in a White Paper 
published on Tuesday of this week. It has been christened 
the Armament Profits Duty and, like its father, the 
E.P.D., and its elder brother, the N.D.C. (who suffered 
an accident at birth), it is destined to be known, by its 
initials, as the A.P.D. 


The new tax results (if the obstetrical metaphor may be 
continued) from the marriage of two separate fiscal prin- 
ciples—more strictly, of two separate fiscal aspirations. 
The first is that “ excess” profits should be subjected to 
heavier taxation than “ normal” profits. The second is 
that “armament” profits should be similarly penalised. 
As ideals, these are unexceptionable. The difficulties start 
with the definitions and multiply with the assessments. 


_ For the definition and assessment of excess profits there 
is a wealth of precedent to go upon, and the new tax does 
not depart very far from it. “ Excess ” profits are defined 
as profits in excess of those earned in a past standard 
period. Except for new businesses, the standard period can 
be selected from four: the year 1935; the year 1936; 
the average of 1935 and 1937; or the average of 1936 
and 1937. As will be seen from the figures of The 
Economist index of profits on page 724, this choice is 
designed to provide a basis of profits immediately below 
peak levels (since the profits of 1937 can only be used in 
an average). For industry as a whole, the profits selected 
in this way should be satisfactory ; it would, indeed, be 
hard to find a better rough way of selecting a year that 
Was normally, but not excessively, prosperous. And for 
individual businesses on whom this procedure would work 
injustice, provision is made for appeal to a Board of 
Referees. This, of course, is only the main outline of the 
complicated machinery by which “excess” profits are 
defined. Provisions have had to be included for businesses 
that have started since the standard period and for those 


that have increased their capital since then. Some par- 
ticulars of these provisions, and of the problems to which 
they give rise, will be found on a later page. 

So much for the calculation of excess profits. There 
remains the problem of defining what are armament 
profits. The draughtsmen of the new tax have wisely de- 
cided to face this problem, not by a general definition but 
by specific identification. The Minister of Supply will have 
full information on all defence contracts and sub-contracts, 
and he is to compile a list of businesses that “ have 
received a sum of not less than £200,000 (per annum) in 
respect of armament supplies.” The firms on this list 
will be the armament suppliers to whom the new duty 
applies, and their excess profits will be calculated by the 
method already described. The last difficulty is to decide 
what proportion of an armament supplier’s excess profits 
are his excess armament profits, and this hurdle is jumped 
by providing that the proportion of total excess profits to 
be taxed is the same as the proportion of armament turn- 
over to total turnover. The corpus of taxable excess 
armament profits being thus finally defined, the rate of tax 
is to be 60 per cent., though as a little less than one-third 
of this will be saved to the taxpayers in income tax and 
N.D.C., the net effective rate is about 40 per cent. The 
tax is to run for three years from April 1, 1939. 

A structure as complicated as this is obviously open to 
detailed criticism, of which much will doubtless be heard 
when the companies that will be affected have had time to 
calculate the incidence of the tax upon them. It is already 
apparent that criticism will be directed against the exemp- 
tion of all contractors doing less than £200,000 per annum 
of armament work. Even if evasion by the spawning of sub- 
sidiaries and similar devices can be prevented, it will be 
asked why the figure of £200,000 was selected. Administra- 
tive convenience dictates the wisdom of an exemption level 
in any tax. There are many big fish who will be caught 
above the £200,000 level. But there will be many sizable 
middle-sized fish who will escape .And would the net be 
overstrained if the limit were reduced to £100,000, or 
even to £50,000? : 

The main body of the public, however, will not be un- 
duly concerned over these details of mechanism. It will 
want to know whether the new tax is a good tax. To 
answer that question, it is first necessary to know by what 
criterion A.P.D. is to be judged. By the normal fiscal tests, 
it is not a good tax. It will be difficult to administer and 
it will produce a very small revenue. But the context of the 
Prime Minister’s announcement on April 26 shows that 
the main purpose of this tax is (rightly) political. It is in- 
tended to satisfy the public demand that if any excess 
profits originating in the armament programme can be iden- 
tified, they should be heavily taxed. And if a tax on excess 
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armament profits is required, A.P.D., subject to quite 
minor adjustments, represents the nearest approach that 
can be made to that inaccessible ideal. 

It is permissible, at the same time, to point out that 
this tax is hardly more than the embryo of anything that 
could be called the conscription of wealth. Moreover, 
it is an entirely new, and rather questionable, de- 
parture to introduce into the British tax system a duty 
whose purpose is neither to raise revenue nor to restrict the 
particular form of activity on which it is imposed. And 
though the origin of the tax lies in the search for the 
widest equity, it may result in detailed inequity. There are 
many firms that have gained business, and made “ excess ” 
profits because their competitors are busy with defence 
work. But they are not to pay the new tax, while their no 
less patriotic and no more avaricious competitors do. Or 
again, have the effects of re-armament upon profits been 
exhausted when even the last sub-sub-contractor has been 
drawn into the net? Is not the brewer who makes more 
money because the men working in an arms factory drink 
more beer enjoying excess armament profits just as much 
as the owner of the factory itself? It is true that if exces- 
sive profits are being made in a period that is dominated 
by re-armament expenditure, they are most likely to be 
found in the specifically armament industries. There is, 
consequently, a strong case for taxing the excess profits of 
these industries more than the excess profits of 
other industries. But is there a case for taxing them heavily 


Negligence On 


O branch of the law is more difficult than the law of 
contributory negligence, and for more than a 
hundred years the judges have been striving, without great 
success, not merely to administer the law fairly but also 
to state it in intelligible terms. The latest attempt appears 
in a report of the Law Revision Committee published last 
week; and, in spite of the learning and ability of its 
members, it can scarcely be said that they have clarified 
what generations of judges had left obscure. 

No attempt will be made here to define the words con- 
tributory negligence. Illustration is easier than definition. 
Conceive first of all a cyclist riding out of a drive into 
a main road. He is going at full speed, looks neither to 
right nor to left, and swings carelessly into the road with 
no regard to the probability of oncoming traffic. He is 
grossly negligent. At the same moment a car driven at an 
excessive speed on a zig-zag course by a drunken man 
reaches the drive, hits the cycle and kills the cyclist. The 
car driver, too, is negligent, so that the accident arises 
from the concurrent and contemporaneous negligence of 
the driver and the cyclist. In that case, if the law is rightly 
administered, the cyclist has been guilty of contributory 
negligence, and his widow must take the consequences 
without compensation. 

Now imagine the cyclist coming out of the drive in the 
same reckless way, and the oncoming car driven in the 
same reckless way. But this time the car is thirty yards 
from the drive when the cyclist emerges. Being drunk the 
driver does not pull up but charges on and kills his man. 
Here, although the cyclist was no less negligent than in the 
previous example, he is not guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, because the driver, if he had been sober and careful, 
could have pulled up in time and so prevented the accident. 
The thirty yards would thus make the difference between 
contributory and non-contributory negligence. The cyclist’s 
widow would be compensated. 

Up to this point the law is the same for land and sea. 
But from here onwards maritime law and land law part 
company. The Admiralty Court, which deals with collisions 
between ships, must in cases of material danger weigh the 
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and leaving other excess profits untaxed (untaxed, that is 
qua excess profits)? : 

The wider solution would, therefore, seem to be in the 
revival, not as the alternative to A.P.D., but as a reinforce. 
ment of it, of the Excess Profits Duty itself. The attempt 
was made in 1937 in the first version of N.D.C., but it 
had to be withdrawn in the face of strong opposition, 
Apart, however, from the technical defects of the first 
N.D.C., there is one enormous difference between the con- 
ditions of 1937 and those of 1939. Increasing profits (the 
real meaning of “excess” profits) two years ago were the 
result of natural recovery, far more than of re-armament. 
But to-day we have seen a natural slump start and then 
be stopped and reversed by armament expenditure. If the 
profits of any industry increase, after the beginning of 
1939, to a level higher than that of a normally prosperous 
year, there is a very strong prima facie presumption that 
they originate, directly or indirectly, in the defence pro- 
gramme. By the same token, it is legitimate to tax them 
for the finance of re-armament. The time has not yet come 
to subject excess profits to very heavy taxation—indeed, 
they have hardly yet arisen. But there is a strong case for 
setting up the machinery by which they could be taxed 
when the time comes. The demand for the conscription of 
wealth could not be better answered than by the erection, in 
advance of the need, of such a comprehensive tax struc- 
ture, adapted to abnormal times, in which the A.P.D. 
would take its place as a special department. 


Land and Sea 


negligence on both sides and try to apportion the degree 
of negligence shown by each of the two ships. If the 
“ Saucy Ann” collides with the “ Laughing Jane” and 
sinks her, and the Court holds that there was contributory 
negligence on the part of the “ Laughing Jane,” it must 
make up its mind what percentage of the blame lay with 
the “ Laughing Jane” and award damages accordingly. 
On the land the principle is altogether different. Here 
contributory negligence, however small, deprives the plain- 
tiff of all right of recovery, and the defendant’s negligence, 
however gross, gets off scot-free. One per cent. negligence 
in the plaintiff and ninety-nine per cent. negligence in the 
defendant means a verdict for the defendant and no 
damages for the plaintiff. If, for example, in the recent 
Cheltenham case, in which a driver of a car got three years 
for manslaughter, it was proved in a subsequent civil action 
that the dead cyclist could by swerving on to a grass verge 
have avoided the car, then the common law rigidly 
administered might result in a verdict for the defence— 
even though the defendant were spending three years 10 
penal servitude for criminal negligence embodied in 4 
peculiarly shocking act of manslaughter. It is not casy 
for the layman to appreciate these subtle distinctions. 
Nor is this all. The common law also emphasises 10 cas¢s 
of tort another and a kindred principle which produces re 
sults not less strange and is open to criticism not less dam- 
aging. If two people have combined, either deliberately or 
by chance, to do injury to a third person, the third as07 
may bring an action against them jointly and severally, a : 
recover damages if he gets his verdict. Those damages W! 
be given, not against either of the two defendants, ” 
against them both, and by the common law the plainti 
is at liberty to collect them in full from either of the (w° 
defendants at choice, irrespective of the relative blame 
attaching to them. For example—a in an —, 
car driven recklessly by an intoxicated uninsured —, 
is injured in a collision with a Morris driven by rug 
insured stranger. The reckless driving of the Austin - 
frightened the Morris driver, who, in the urgency of 
moment, is guilty of an error of judgment. The passenger 
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is awarded damages and, passing over his drunken kinsman, 
he can collect the whole amount from the sober stranger’s 
insurers. This is a purely hypothetical example; but, in an 
actual libel case tried a year or two ago, the Argus Press, as 
printers of a Fascist paper, had to sit idly by while their 
joint tortfeasors, the proprietors of the paper, ran up enor- 
mous costs and aggravated the damages to a colossal figure. 
The printers took no part in the fight and had clearly no 
sympathy with it, but the plaintiff, because of this rule in 
the common law, could let the peccant newspaper go un- 
scathed and collect the whole bill from the unfortunate 
printer. The printer paid the piper though he had no sym- 
pathy with the tune that was played in court. 

The oddity of this rule has not gone unnoticed by the 
pundits. Its unfairness was partially recognised in 1935 
when the Law Reform (Married Women and Joint Tort- 
feasors) Act was passed, but the underlying anomaly still 
remains and the Law Revision Committee, though 
apparently in favour of reform, deal very briefly and not 
very adequately with this side of the law of tort. The 
changes which the Committee actually recommend may be 
summarised as follows: they recommend that the common 
law should be assimilated to Admiralty law. This means 
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two things: first, that if two motorists negligently damage 
each other or each other’s property in circumstances of con- 
tributory negligence, the jury will be asked to assess the 
blame and state their answer in a percentage—85 per cent. 
to one driver and 15 per cent. to the other, etc.; secondly, 
that if a passenger or a pedestrian is injured in a collision 
between two cars in circumstances of contributory negli- 
gence, then he will be able to collect the full amount from 
either of the two drivers. But the jury will have assessed in 
percentages the relative blame of the two men, and the 
man from whom the injured person collects the full sum 
will be able, without further action, to collect from his joint 
tortfeasor the percentage of the damages which the jury 
has ordained. In other words, the right of the injured person 
to collect from either tortfeasor will remain, but the respec- 
tive contributions of the tortfeasors, which at present can 
be enforced only by a second action, will now spring 
directly from the original action. So long as both tortfeasors 
are solvent the arrangement will be reasonably fair. On the 
other hand, if one of them is (a) insolvent and (b) insured 
by an insolvent company, then the other will foot the bill 
for both. It is not easy to render the law fair and reason- 
able, though resolute attempts would not be out of place. 


Reconstruction in Spain 


HE representation of the Spanish Civil War as one be- 

tween Reds and anti-Reds or Fascists and anti-Fascists, 
and the final victory of the generals, has largely obscured 
the essential nature of the social revolution which has now 
been largely accomplished in Spain. The Old Spain, with 
its ruling class of grandees and clericals, had long been 
doomed. Indeed, though it survived, its foundations were 
severely shaken in 1899, when Spain was deprived by the 
United States of the last remnants of the Empire on which 
once “ the sun never set.” With the final loss of America, 
Spaniards devoted greater energies to their own material 
progress ; and capitalist enterprise began to spread among 
certain classes and in certain regions, notably in Biscay and 
Catalonia. A gulf was created between Castilian on the one 
hand and Catalan and Basque on the other. Outside of 
Biscay and Catalonia shop-keeping and manual labour con- 
tinued to be regarded with disdain, while, traditionally, 
nobleman and beggar alike were regarded with respect. 
Like the poor Valencian boatman in a novel of Blasco 
Ibafiez’s, many Spaniards could feel nothing but contempt 
for men who cultivated the ground: “ they were labourers 
and to him that sounded like an insult.” 

Even during the years of the Republic it was clear that 
neither the medizval attitude to work and progress, nor 
the old influence of the landowner and its resultant univer- 
sal distrust of government, had yet been wholly overcome. 
Agrarian reform became a pressing necessity and industrial 
workers were discontented. The Government moved too 
slowly, and the peasants would not wait. Here was a part of 
the origins of the bloody Civil War. The Old Spain called 
on the Army to save it from destruction, knowing that it 
was the ambition of every Spanish general to save his 
Country by becoming its leader. But the pronunciamento 
failed and gave way to a prolonged war. In order to win 
lt, popular support was required, and the old class distinc- 
tions had to go. The generals became more revolutionary 
than the revolutionaries; the object of simply saving Old 
Spain was jettisoned willy-nilly. While in Republican terri- 
tory the property of those who had sided with the insur- 
rection was divided among the peasantry, in Nationalist 
territory the absent grandees, who had sought safety abroad, 
Were persuaded to contribute to the Government war chest 
as a thank offering for the restoration of their property. On 
both sides the need for food was paramount over all other 
Considerations. Anachronistic land laws were set aside and 


traditional practices ignored. No longer was idleness the 
quality of an honoured caballero; it was treason. 

Thus the Spain that has emerged from the war is 
strangely different from the Old Spain. The Falangist 
State, like the Communist State and indeed every modern 
State, demands that its people shall have a taste for organ- 
ised and constant labour. Its watchword, as General Franco — 
stated at a recent meeting of the National Council of the 
Party, is “Produce, produce, produce!” Spain has 
entered the modern world. 

It is against the background of a war-weary people and 
a modernised State that Spain’s problems must therefore 
be seen. First and foremost is the land problem, simply 
because at least half of the population is normally engaged 
on the land. But, whereas before the war the problem was 
agrarian, to-day it is agricultural. It is no longer tenure, 
but productivity which demands attention. True, there are 
still the Jatifundia of Andalusia and the dwarf-holdings of 
Galicia—the division of the former and the agglomeration 
of the latter form part of the Falangist programme. But, 
on the whole, the size of holdings is of less importance than 
the improvement of technical methods and marketing facili- 
ties and the extension of irrigation. 

These are the general needs of Spanish agriculture. For 
the present, certain more specific matters require examina- 
tion. Before the war Spain was self-sufficient in the prin- 
cipal foodstuffs, and was, indeed, a considerable exporter 
of food. Two-thirds of Spain’s exports in 1935 consisted 
of foodstuffs, half of this or one-third of the total being 
fruit, mainly oranges, grown along the Mediterranean 
littoral. During the Civil War Nationalist Spain, with a 
relatively small population, possessed nearly all the cattle 
and a disproportionate amount of wheat, while Republican 
territory included nearly all the oranges and lemons, most 
of the wine and all the early vegetables apart from those 
grown in the Canary Islands. At first the Republicans were 
able to export oranges, new potatoes and other early vege- 
tables and import in exchange the food they required; but, 
as the blockade was intensified, this became more and more 
difficult, and the “ export ” crops were neglected in favour 
of beans and potatoes for direct consumption. The 
Nationalists at different times exported both meat and 
wheat, almost entirely to Germany. 

Now that the two parts of Spain are once more rejoined, 
the old “ Nationalist ” food surplus is required at home. 
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Despite small increases in area sown and in yield in certain 
parts of the former Nationalist zone, total supplies of 
wheat are very much below those of the pre-war period. 
Estimates of wheat production and consumption are given 
in the following table: — 


SPANISH WHEAT SUPPLIES 
(In °000 metric tons) 
Harvest at 

inni Net Consump- 

Imports tion 

0 3,762 

0 5,085 

0 4,300 

350 3,657 

550* 3,550 

?* ? 
* Exports to Germany were about 25,000 tons in 1937-38, 

and have been 10,000 tons in 1938-39 up to the end of March. 


In three years preceding the war wheat consumption 
averaged 180 kg. per head per annum, compared with 
160 kg. in the same period in the United Kingdom. But 
last year’s harvest amounted to little more than 100 kg. 
per head per annum. Under these circumstances the present 
Spanish Government has found it necessary to arrange for 
imports. A barter agreement has been concluded with the 
Argentine for the delivery of 
some 400,000 tons of wheat, 
of which 50,000 had been 
shipped by June 7th last. 
This is only temporary. It 
should not require very great 
efforts to reach the level of 
wheat production achieved 
by the relatively inefficient 
agriculture of pre-war Spain. 
More serious than the wheat 
problem is that of rehabilita- 
ting the “export” crops in 
the former Republican zone. 
Despite increased exports of 
citrus and early vegetables in 
April and May, the season 
1938-39 is likely to have been 
the most unprofitable ever. 

But the most urgent prob- 
lems of reconstruction are to 
be found in the field of industry and communications. Most 
of the peace time industries of Madrid, for instance, have 
disappeared. The Catalan textile industry, which in 1933 
possessed 93 per cent. of the spindles in Spain and 82 per 
cent. of the looms, has suffered very severely. One-fifth of 
the mills are estimated to have been destroyed, while in 
many mills textile machinery was replaced by machinery 
for the manufacture of war material. Before these mills 
can be started they will require new machines. 

The railways have suffered particularly from the ravages 
of war. In 1936 Spain possessed some 3,000 locomotives, 
of which 1,700 are still in existence; but of these 700 are 
in need of repairs, so that the total actually usable is only 
1,000. It is estimated that some 3,000 wagons and at least 
1,000 locomotives will have to be supplied. Harbours, 
particularly those in the former Republican zones, are in 
need of new equipment; and many roads are in disrepair. 
The Government has already announced a great pro- 
gramme of public works including irrigation works, the 
construction of new and the repair of old roads, the re- 
equipment of harbours and the supply of railway material. 

The other pressing need of the moment, the conver- 
sion of war industries back to peace-time purposes is most 
in evidence in the former Nationalist zone, and particu- 
larly in the North. After the conquest of the Basque 
country in 1937, the Nationalists, with the aid of German 
technicians, made great efforts to expand the production 
of Spain’s largest iron and steel industry based on local 
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coal and ores. They succeeded in producing 304,000 tons 
of pig iron in the Biscay area last year, compared with 
256,000 tons in 1934 and 241,000 tons in 1935, Similarly 
with regard to steel ingots and castings. Last year the 
production in the Biscay area was 352,000 tons, com- 
pared with 324,000 tons in 1934 and 355,000 tons in 
1935. Since this region accounted before the war for nearly 
three-quarters of Spain’s output the progress is notable. 

But whatever efforts Spain may make to expand her 
metal industry and to manufacture her own machines, she 
will still require to import a very considerable volume 
of capital goods. The question of interest to Great Britain 
is from whom these supplies will be obtained. There can be 
no shadow of doubt that Spanish interests would be served 
by reliance on the assistance of Great Britain and the 
United States. With the aid of a loan Spain would be able 
to tide over her inherently temporary difficulties without 
encroaching further on the standard of living already sunk 
to a very low level. The democracies are able and willing 
to supply Spain with all the materials, machinery ana 
technical assistance she may require; a guarantee of non- 
aggression would almost certainly induce them to grant a 
loan. The three great democracies, which took more than 
half Spain’s exports in 1935, are willing to do so again. 
Great Britain alone in 1935 
took 22 per cent. of Spain’s 
exports against 13 per cent. 
sent to Germany. Spain’s ex- 
ports to this country since the 
end of the war are far in 
excess of her imports. 

But co-operation with the 
democracies, though economi- 
cally expedient, is politically 
most difficult. All the avail- 
able information suggests that 
Spain must enter, or rather 
remain, within the German 
economic orbit. Not al! the 
stories of German infiltration 
in the Spanish economy are 
to be believed, but it is clear 
that Germans now hold many 
of the key positions. British 
imports of iron ore from Spain 
and Spanish ports in North Africa fell from 1,425,000 
tons in 1934 and 1,430,000 tons in 1935 to 760,000 tons 
in 1938. German imports rose from 634,000 tons in 1934 
and 1,321,000 tons in 1935 to 1,808,000 tons in 1938. 
British exports of coal to Spain, which continued during 
hostilities, have been non-existent since the war came to an 
end. Indeed, although no complete figures are available, 
British exports to Spain since the end of the war appear 0 
be little more than a quarter what they were a year ago. It's 
quite clear that Germany hopes to play a very large part 0 
Spanish reconstruction. 

When Sefior Serrano Sujfier, on his return from Italy, 
warned the democracies that their plans for the encircle- 
ment of Spain would be ruthlessly checked, what he said 
would have been perfectly justified, were not the facts the 
exact opposite. No plans for encirclement exist; rather 's 
the contrary the case. The fact is that some of Spain's 
leaders appear to be intoxicated with the glories of victory 
and their heads, like Don Quixote’s, to be “filled with 
nothing but enchantments, quarrels, battles, challenges: 
wounds, complaints, torments and abundance of stuff and 
impossibilities.” Spain’s economic as well as her politic 
future depends on whether she allies herself with the Axis 
or remains neutral. Perhaps General Franco will remember 
the advice of Sancho Panza to his master: “ Do not " 
your thumbs between two millstones,” for assuredly; | 
Spain were our enemy, 2 war between the democracies ” 
the Axis would place her in that position. 
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NOTES OF 


Moscow Majfiana.—-Last Wednesday’s talks between 
M. Molotov and the British and French Ambassadors 
with Mr Strang, resumed after a five days’ lapse of contact 
(semi-officially ascribed to the exigencies of tripartite 
negotiation), will probably be seen as crucial when the full 
story comes to be told. They were the occasion for the 
proposal of new Anglo-French suggestions designed to 
cover the points outstanding against final agreement. As 
they stood at the beginning of this week these were four 
in number, and as follows: the question of Baltic guar- 
antees, the inclusion of a clause to the effect that none of 
the three Powers would conclude a separate armistice or 
peace in the event of war, and, again at the Soviet’s wish, 
an understanding that the main agreement shall have force 
only after the evolution of its complementary military 
arrangement; finally, the form in which reference shall be 
made to the League of Nations. Of these only the first is 
a real stumbling-block: latest reports suggest that the 
obstacle to agreement may be removed, as was suggested 
here last week, by the conclusion of a general guarantee 
omitting names. The Soviet attitude meanwhile remains 
inscrutably, disappointingly, the same. The least that can 
be said is that informed opinion in London—as far as any 
available opinion on the Moscow negotiations is informed 
—remains confident that a pact will be signed, though 
there are no indications as to whether it will be next week 
or next month. Given the volcanic effect, exploded or 
exploding, which the formation of a Triple Alliance will 
certainly have on Axis policy, delay in these negotiations 
may even be valuable, though it can, of course, be carried 
too far. In part this delay is the result of mutual suspicion 
fostered over many years, in part it is the result of genuine 
difference of opinion though not of ultimate aim, and in 
part it is the result of the Soviet Government’s deliberate 
bargaining tactics. We are getting used to the appearance 
of a damping communique, like the one that came out on 
Thursday morning reporting “no progress as compared 
with previous proposals,” at the end of a day’s talks: it is 
to be hoped that the Soviet Government will perceive that, 
beyond a certain point, bargaining becomes a liability. 


* * * 


Supply Powers.— The Supply Bill has passed 
through Committee in the Commons. On Monday a 
Labour attempt to extend the Minister’s powers forthwith 
to control over all service supplies was unsuccessful ; and 
on Tuesday a Conservative attempt to restrict the 
Minister’s authority to select arbitrators in cases of dispute 
between him and contractors met with a similar fate. There 
can be little question that the Government’s obdurate re- 
liance upon departmental goodwill to settle all questions 
of interdepartmental priority in matters of supply will be 
shown unsound by events. As Sir Arthur Salter argued in 
the House, all experience suggests that the supply sections 
of the several services will be unlikely to hand over their 
powers voluntarily to Mr Burgin. To say this is not simply 
to criticise the departments for being unduly narrow- 
sighted ; the fact is that it is not their job to co-ordinate 
their claims with those of other Ministries ; and it is their 
job, as well as their marked tradition, to regard their own 
needs as of paramount importance. To argue that Mr 
Burgin should be put at once in a position to act in the 
fullest sense as a controller is not, however, to claim that 
he should be given needlessly over-riding powers over the 
details of arms contracts. In war time it might well be 
that the need for expeditious procedure would require the 
ee own accountants to determine payaage! wo 
tions of costing and pricing. In peace time, as the Bi 
Itself concedes, these scar Or gna as matters for arbi- 
tration; and so as this somewhat cumbersome pro- 
cedure is possible and expedient it is surely reasonable to 
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claim that it should be impartial as well. Mr Burgin did 
well to reject the startling proposition that some such body 
as the Federation of British Industries should be called in 
to give impartial (save the mark!) judgment. Nor are the 
ordinary courts appropriate for the purpose. The proposed 
panel of arbitrators is the right idea ; but there seems no 
good reason why the Minister should have powers of “ hire 
and fire” over them. 


* * * 


Militia Issues.—Nearly 230,000 men between the 
ages of 20 and 21 have now registered under the Military 
Training Act; and the jeremiads of those who forecast a 
serious lack of good physique and good health among the 
conscripts have been confounded. Of the first 20,000 exam- 
ined only about 2.3 per cent. were rejected as clearly unfit 
for training. This gratifying state of affairs is clearly the 
welcome fruit of post-war advances in housing, social ser- 
vices and the general standard of living, and it now 
remains for the authorities to take special care, in view of 
the epidemic diseases and pulmonary troubles which 
ravaged the home cantonments of the recruits of the last 
war, not to worsen it by overcrowded and under-protected 
temporary hutments. 


* * * 


The real troubles of the militiamen are likely to be 
economic rather than physical; and two items of con- 
troversy about them have lately occupied the news. First, 
there is the problem of university students: are they to 
anticipate their liability and do their training when they 
leave school and before they go to college, or are they to 
postpone it until they come down? Most headmasters have 
advocated postponement, while most University spokes- 
men have supported anticipation. These are clearly in- 
terested points of view, and the proposal made this week 
by a joint conference, largely on the intervention of 
Government representatives, that the young men should 
be entitled to choose between these two alternative courses 
is probably the right one. Far more important, simply be- 
cause the question seems likely to be overlooked, is the 
clear need for precisely the same elasticity of choice to be 
given to other classes of students who are caught by con- 
scription in the middle of important technical or profes- 
sional courses. 


* * * 


The second problem has been the cause of battle in 
Parliament this week. The Government’s draft Orders to 
free militiamen, auxiliaries and reservists, in case of need, 
from their financial liabilities during training were de- 
scribed in the Lords by the Lord Chancellor himself as un- 
satisfactory; and in the Commons they were characterised, 
on the one hand, as inadequate for the protection of 
militiamen and, on the other hand, as injurious to the 
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interests of insurance companies and landlords. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the risk of default by militiamen on a 
large sum of accumulated debt after a moratorium of six 
months is a real one. It cannot be questioned that, if the 
Government was to assume this risk itself, as in war it 
would do under a Defence of the Realm Act, all interests 
would be more safely served. But criticism and anxiety 
seem to have been pitched too high. Very few of these 
young men have heavy regular payments to make—only 
a surprisingly small fraction of them are married. Most of 
their liabilities could be put back on to a regular footing 
at the end of their training, without any accumulation of 
arrears, by simply extending the total period of payment. 
And, in any case, it is possible for official hardship commit- 
tees to make special allowances up to £2 a week in case 
of need. There is small reason to suppose that militiamen 
will be driven into insolvency by their withdrawal from 
civil life and, in some instances, from civil obligations; 
and less still to fear that, say, insurance companies and 
building societies, who may indeed have to revise their 
calculations a little, will have to close their doors. 


* * * 


Films Reprieved.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has had an oddly mixed experience this week. His 
chief thunderbolt, the new arms profit tax, was greeted 
with uncommon calm, while uncompromising opposition 
to three of the taxation changes he announced last April 
gathered force rapidly as the time to discuss them in 
‘Thursday’s Finance Bill debate drew near. On the much- 
criticised new Excise duty on cinematograph films Sir John 
Simon gracefully gave way on Wednesday, just in time to 
forestall a wide-flung protest by Press advertisement 
which, at the last moment, was transmuted into a pzan 
of gratitude. It had been strongly urged by the film indus- 
try ever since the new duty was first known that its con- 
sequence would be fewer films, shorter news reels, and 
increased unemployment; and, announcing the withdrawal 
of the duty, Sir John confessed that its implications had 
not been fully understood when it was devised. In particu- 
lar the incidence of the Excise duty would have been un- 
fair; on the one hand, it would have hit the news-film 
companies, who consume a very large quantity of film for 
their short-lived weekly reels, disproportionately hard; 
and, on the other, it would have been readily passed on in 
many cases by both producers and distributors to the ex- 
clusive detriment of exhibitors. The whole incident pro- 
vokes the question whether the secrecy which is necessary 
in the preparation of the Budget has not in fact been 
carried too far, for it would appear that a very brief dis- 
cussion with the film industry itself would have prevented 
this gaffe from being made. Meanwhile, the rate of Cus- 
toms duty on films which was raised in the Budget to 
correspond with the new Excise duty remains unchanged, 
though some adjustment is promised. This duty is burden- 
some upon that specialised section of the cinema trade 
which lives by showing rare foreign films to a limited 
public for artistic and educational purposes. It is to be 
hoped that Sir John will decide to make a clean sweep; 


and if he wishes to recover the £750,000 that was the esti- 


mated yield of the proposed increases in the duty on films 
(including that on photographic roll films, which is also 
to go) he has only to accede to Sir Arnold Wilson’s 
plea, backed by 200 Members of Parliament, for the reten- 
tion of the medicine stamp duties. 


* * * 


He only does it to Annoy . . .—In the past it has not 
been the Nazi custom to give the world warning of pend- 
ing annexations, and it is therefore surprising that Danzig’s 
return to the Reich has already been announced, for an un- 
specified date, not only by the Fuehrer himself but also 
by Dr Goebbels. The German Minister of Propaganda 
spoke at large over the week-end on the Fuehrer’s deter- 
mination to unite Danzig with the Reich, and on Wednes- 
day he promised that “ we will deal with this question very 
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soon,” adding that “ we want to conquer all that belonged 
to us in history.” It is part of Mr Goebbels’ strength in 
this war of words and nerves that he is not afraid of 
overstatement: he knows that none of his hearers are dis- 
posed to laugh, at least out loud, and he also knows, in 
accordance with Nazi technique, that Germany can ‘get 
what she wants in Danzig not by strengthening herself but 
only by weakening Polish morale. It is a good sign that Dr 
Goebbels should blow so hot. If he said nothing we might 
suspect that some coup was being prepared by which 
Poland would be presented with a fait accompli and the 
Western Powers with another, at least temporarily success- 
ful, aggression. Less encouraging are the reports of 
“ feverish ” work on the East Prussian fortifications. Mean- 
while Polish nerves are standing this racket very well; the 
annual “ high tension” period of late August is approach- 
ing, the German manceuvres (as usual on a scale “ never 
before seen in peace time”) are already being discussed, 
and if the maximum pressure is to be brought to bear, 
as it was on the Czechs last year, just at the time of the 
Nuremberg party rally, then Dr Goebbels must lash him- 
self to bigger and better fits of fury. But this time he will 
not exercise them on a people deserted by their allies. 


¥ * * 


Peaceful Change.—The long-awaited Turco-French 
agreement had a happy issue on Wednesday of this week 
with the announcement of an accord whereby France will 
immediately recognise as Turkish territory the autonomous 
Sanjak of Alexandretta, lately known as the Hatay, and 
both countries will sign a declaration of mutual assistance 
on the lines of that already made between Britain and 
Turkey. This is highly satisfactory, for it not only puts a 
term to German and Italian propaganda aiming at spread- 
ing doubts of Turco-French friendship, it also seals up the 
Peace Front in the Near East. On the one hand, it means 
that France will lose suzerainty of a region which already 
was autonomous and could in certain circumstances have 
become a danger to French goodwill in the Near East; on 
the other, Turkey fulfils her one irredentist ambition. It 
Is an excellent instance of peaceful change. In another 
direction, too, Turkey has improved the shining hour—the 
occasion of a visit by Yahia Pasha, the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister—by drawing closer to the second most important 
Near Eastern State. From the British as much as from any 
other point of view it is good that Turkey and Egypt 
should be agreed together on affairs in the Eastern 
Mediterranean: with their agreement an established fact, 
it will be less easy for mischief-makers to disrupt the 
peace. 


* * * 


General Franco and the Falange.—The duality of 
opinion on foreign policy known to exist among high 
Spanish officials, touching even the security of the Gener- 
alissimo himself, has been accentuated by pronouncements 
during the past few days. On the one hand General 
Kindelan, chief of the Spanish air arm, is understood to 
have told his Roman hosts that with Italy at war “ none 
of the Spanish services, the air force least of all, will be 
able to remain impassive,” sentiments which tie up well 
with those uttered by Sefior Sufier, the very influential 
Minister of the Interior, during his stay in Italy. This 
promise of armed support was later denied by Senor 
Lequerica, Spanish Ambassador in Paris, who said that 
Spain was in no way committed to the Axis; and as if 
to complete the confusion General Aranda, a soldier of high 
repute in Spanish Nationalist opinion, told a British jour- 
nalist that “ Spain would assume no obligations to foreig? 
countries except in the form of commercial and cultu 
treaties.” This interesting statement, made during 
official visit to Berlin, was capped a few days later by 
General Franco with the declaration that, “ indifferent 
to the artificial atmosphere of war in Europe, we are 8" 
ing an example of serene judgment by getting down 
the work of reconstructing and strengthening 
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The indifference would be more encouraging were it more 
in accordance with a knowledge of the facts: but if General 
Franco really meant that he would keep Spain out of 
military entanglements at a time when the country lay 
devastated by nearly three years of war, then the judg- 
ment is wise as well as serene. But it will not be as easy 
as all that: there are innumerable voices in the Spanish 
Falange to cry out against a neutral foreign policy, to urge 
with an indifference to facts which is truly fanatical the 
pursuit of whole-hog intervention on the side of the Axis, 
and to sacrifice to the fancied honour and glory of Spain 
those who concern themselves with the simple well-being 
of Spaniards. Domestic differences have also beset General 
Franco’s collaborators and supporters since the beginning 
of their association, and with the end of the war those 
differences are bound to come to a head. All the evidence 
goes to show that they are deep and firmly rooted. The 
possibilities of a change of management may, indeed, be 
weighing with the French Government in its hesitant atti- 
tude towards the Bérard-Jordana agreement. Although 
about half of the 500,000 refugees have now gone back 
to Spain, none of the £7 millions of Spanish gold in the 
vaults of the Bank of France has taken the same road: 
and this, manifestly, for political reasons outside the scope 
of the agreement. The position is clear: unless we are sure 
of General Franco’s neutral intentions, we shall remain 
suspicious of all he says and does; and now, with Spanish 
dissensions becoming vocal outside Spain, we shall require 
a further proof of his own stability. 


* * * 


The Hungarian Appeal to the Vatican.—The open- 
ing of the newly elected Hungarian Parliament by the 
Regent, Admiral Horthy, on June 14th, gave the oppor- 
tunity for an appeal to the Pope to call a conference for 
a new settlement of Europe. This adjuration to the Papacy 
was a striking tribute coming from the lips of the head of a 
European State who is himself a Calvinist. It is yet another 
sign of the closing of the ancient breaches within the 
Christian Church as the new pagan threat to Christianity 
of every eee grows more formidable. In the Par- 
liament House at Budapest on this occasion that threat was 
pointed by the presence of a bloc of Hungarian Nazi depu- 
ties standing stiffly and hostilely apart in their black 
uniforms. If Hungary is again engulfed in war, she knows 
that her ancient and highly prized parliamentary constitu- 
tion will be one of the first of her cherished possessions 
that she will lose. She further stands to lose, in fact even if 
not in form, her national independence, and perhaps 
her very national existence—and this whoever may 
emerge as the nominal victors and vanquished. If Ger- 
many loses, Germany’s allies will once again have to pay 
the piper; if Germany wins, they will find themselves re- 
duced to a common level of servitude at which Hungary's, 
and even Italy’s, status will perhaps be barely distinguish- 
able from Czecho-Slovakia’s. In fact, Hungary has the 
same interest as Italy in avoiding war and in preserving 
the existence and independence of Poland. The Regent’s 
re-affirmation of Hungary’s determination to stand by her 
friendships with Italy, Germany and Poland alike drew 
significant applause from a majority of the deputies. The 
Vatican, too, is no doubt deeply concerned to avert war 
by some settlement not involving the sacrifice of Poland, 
which is the leading Catholic Power in Europe since the 
break-up of the Danubian Habsburg Monarchy. How these 
two aims can both be achieved simultaneously is the crux. 
For the history of the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia has 
revealed Hitler’s mastery of the diplomatic art of achiev- 
ing his aims by nicely calculated stages. A settlement of 
the Danzig Corridor i which seemed, at the 
moment, to leave Poland’s sovereign independence intact 
might prove, in the sequel, to have placed her at Germany's 
mercy and doomed her to share Czecho-Slovakia’s fate. 
Can the Vatican devise a settlement between Germany and 
Poland which will effectively draw the sting from the 
Present European crisis? Such efforts, if made bona fide, 
will no doubt be welcomed by Poland and her allies; but 
any negotiations on these lines will obviously demand, on 
our part, the utmost vigilance. 
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Trade Union Policy.—It cannot be claimed for the 
trade unions that the part they have played since the 
admission of the possibility of this country’s being in- 
volved in a war has been a distinguished one. On the one 
hand they have failed, as the dominant element in the 
Labour Party, to provide any consistent and constructive 
Opposition to the policy of Mr Chamberlain’s Government. 
On the other hand their recognition of the necessity for 
re-armament has not been accompanied by any preparation 
for the vital part which labour will be called upon to 
play in war time. Their unwillingness to co-operate auto- 
matically in the plans of a Government whose policy they 
distrust on many points is understandable. But their refusal 
to discuss measures for meeting an increasing demand for 
skilled labour is prejudicial not only to national defence 
but also to the interests of trade union members. In peace 

e the alternative to expert planning by the unions them- 
selves might be less well-informed and sympathetic plan- 
ning by Government departments; and in war time the 
alternative to co-operation would certainly be the com- 
pulsory regimentation of labour to which the unions are so 
resolutely and rightly opposed. In the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation it is appropriate that the first tentative 
advance towards clear and realistic thinking should be 
made by the union which has so far been most prominent 
in the discussions of labour in re-armament—namely, the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. At the annual confer- 
ence of the National Committee held at Llandudno last 
week it was decided to oppose all forms of dilution until 
such time as the whole of the available skilled engineering 
workers were absorbed in full-time employment. The 
admission of the possibility of dilution was grudging; but 
the preceding discussion produced some very salutary re- 
marks by the General Secretary, Mr Fred Smith, to the 
effect that dilution must essentially follow from the Gov- 
ernment’s present programme, and that the union must 
be prepared to control it. Moreover, with every diminution 
of the number of its unemployed members, the A.E.U.'s 
insistence on the absorption of all skilled men before dilu- 
tion can begin loses force. The other small ray of hope 
which the conference produced was its decision to post- 
pone the termination of its agreement of 1935 with the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union whereby the two 
unions agreed not to “ poach ” members from each other. 
The whole question will now be discussed at a conference 
between the leaders of the two unions to be held on 
June 27. If the unions can resolve their own differences 
they may become free to concentrate on the formation of 
an effective policy for the Labour party. And if the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party can by this means regain the con- 
fidence of the public it may yet become an effective instru- 
ment of government. But if the faint sparks emanating 
from the engineers’ conference do not kindle the other 
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unions, then both the political and industrial power of 
Labour are likely to be wasted in ineffective opposition 
at a time when they might have enormous positive value. 


* * * 


Future Population.—The need for investigating 
ways and means to stop the decline that is now imminent 
in Britain’s population was urged by Lord Samuel on 
Wednesday in the House of Lords. He laid special stress 
on the desirability of family allowances. The Govern- 
ment’s spokesman, Lord Templemore, rejected Lord 
Samuel’s plea, partly on the ground that there was doubt 
about when the population was likely to begin to fall— 
and, indeed, about whether it would fall at all—and 
partly because an inquiry could only be useful when the 
operation of last year’s population Statistics Act had pro- 
duced information about the cause of the prospective 
decline. Lord Templemore’s first argument was wrong: 
he adduced the rise in the birth rate since 1933 as a 
reason for optimism, but overlooked the fact that the 
increase in the birth rate in England and Wales from 
14.4 in 1933 to 15.1 in 1938 was less than the rise in 
the marriage rate from 7.9 to 8.7 in the same period. This 
means that the increase in the birth-rate is wholly or 
largely due to the first children of an increased number of 
newly married couples and not to any increase in the 
number of children per family; and, at the best, this can 
only portend a slight postponement of the decline in the 
population. Lord Templemore’s second argument had 
more force. More facts are needed, and the new informa- 
tion now obtained at the registration of births and deaths 
needs to be amplified by a census of fertility, which should 
be taken, at the very latest, as part of the general census 
in two years’ time. Nevertheless, the case for an imme- 
diate public investigation of the whole population question 
still stands. A considerable body of evidence is already 
available and it urgently needs sifting. Much of it is 
favourable to schemes for family allowances, difficult 
though the issues involved by such schemes undoubtedly 
are. Perhaps most important of all, it is needful that the 
attention of Government and public alike should be firmly 
turned to the true facts of the present position. Those 
facts are concealed when the number of births in any 
year are simply related to the total number of the popu- 
lation. Only a small proportion of the population is able 
to bear children; and it is the number, age and fertility 
of these women that is all-important. 


* * * 


Relay Broadcasting.—The recent Parliamentary 
debate on the conveyance of broadcast programmes by 
wires to listeners raised several important questions. The 
first was the desirability of the extension of “ wire broad- 
casting ” as such, on the ground that it is less subject to 
interruption in war time than the present reception of 
wireless broadcasts. Any such development is valuable and 
the need to encourage it was not questioned in the House. 
The means by which the development should take place 
is a separate question, in which there is room for consider- 
able difference of opinion. At present relay broadcasting 
is carried on by a dozen or so private companies who re- 
ceive programmes broadcast by wireless and distribute 
them over a local wire network to subscribers. An addi- 
tional service will be provided by the Post Office at the 
end of this year, by which telephone subscribers in central 
London, Edinburgh, Birmingham and Manchester will be 
enabled to receive B.B.C. programmes over the G.P.O. 
lines for a charge which will probably not exceed 1s. per 
week. Thus in future in some areas there will be three 
alternative means of receiving programmes, one by radio all 
the way, one by radio or wire to a company’s station and 
then by relay wire, one by G.P.O. wire all the way. It was 
suggested in Parliament that the alternatives should be re- 
duced to two by the handing over of all relay services to 
the Post Office. The Postmaster-General opposed this 
development and announced that the relay companies’ 
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licences will be extended for ten years, or double the Period 
for which they were ever previously granted. His reasons 
were that the Post Office already had too much to do, that 
the companies were providing an efficient service, and that 
they were already subject to a sufficient measure of public 
control. This explanation does not exhaust the subject, 
There is a presumption that if relay broadcasting requires 
regulation at all, as it undoubtedly does in view of the 
vital service it provides, that control should be centralised, 
and not, as at present, divided among local authorities and 
the Post Office. Secondly it is doubtful whether the relay 
companies can be said to be performing their functions 
efficiently when they have so far failed to provide any ser- 
vice to rural districts, where the alternatives to broadcast 
news are fewer than in towns and satisfactory reception 
correspondingly more important. Thirdly it is manifestly 
undesirable to add numerous privately owned networks to 
the already complicated system of wires which exists in 
this country. A single development which would over- 
come all these difficulties is the control and operation of all 
wire broadcasting by the Post Office. It would provide 
unified direction, eliminate the duplication of costly capital 
equipment and maintenance services, and allow of the 
observance of a standard of equal service to all sections of 
the community, instead of a standard of private profit 
maintenance which at present dictates that wealthy towns 
shall have good relay services and rural areas none. 


* ” * 


Agricultural Development.—The debate in the 
House of Commons on the Agricultural Development Bill 
was the opportunity for some unusually clear thinking on 
the part of members of the Opposition. Mr Richards criti- 
cised the Bill because it outlined ne agricultural policy 
except that of subsidies. That, unfortunately, is true of 
most of the agricultural Bills introduced into Parliament 
in the last few years, with the notable exceptions of those 
provisions of recent Acts which encourage cleaner milk, 
the use of lime and slag and the ploughing of wom- 
out grass land. Nowhere, and certainly not in the latest 
Bill, are there any indications that the Government has 
a coherent policy for the future development of British 
agriculture; the provision of tariffs, subsidies and import 
quotas on a lavish scale has been designed mainly to 
bolster up existing systems of farming whether or no these 
are suitable to a rapidly changing world. Many members 
of the Conservative Party seem to wish to return to some 
golden age for farming, when there were 2 million acres 
under wheat, 2 million people on the land and any farmer 
reasonably efficient in the practices of his forefathers could 
make a very good living. But, as Mr Alexander pointed 
out later in the debate, the “ drift from the land ” is both 
a sign of technical progress in agriculture and a necessary 
step towards a higher standard of living both for those 
who leave the land and those who remain on it. But tt 
must be admitted that the exodus of rural workers which 
has taken place in the last two years under the stimulus of 
industrial revival and new aerodromes is seriously ham- 
pering the seasonal pressure of farm work. But those who 
talk of “ redressing the balance between town and coun- 
try” by further subsidies to farmers must be suspected 
of using empty words to conceal confused thinking. To- 
day, farmers are being subsidised to the tune of some 
£30 millions a year, to which the Minister of Agriculture 
is proposing to add another £10 millions or so; this sum 
is given (without a means test) by piecemeal arrangemen 
in order that the profits to be made by the production 0 
a number of unrelated commodities should be restored 
to the level of ten years ago. That is not agricultural 
development but agricultural ion, and half that 
sum, spent wisely on research, technical education, draif- 
age, rural housing and electrification, would give 4 fat 
greater return in the long run. 


* * * 
Social Service in War Time.—The number and 


volume of social services must necessarily be modified 
time of war to meet a variety of new demands. These 
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include the welfare requirements of an augmented body of 
female and juvenile workers, special provision for evacu- 
ated non-combatants, and also for non-evacuated bread- 
winners, and the payment of relief and allowances to the 
dependants of men on active service. At the same time the 
amount available from Government funds for activities 
not directly connected with the prosecution of the war will 
undoubtedly be restricted, and official attention will be 
directed elsewhere. The National Council of Social Ser- 
vice has shown its appreciation of the fact that a greatly 
increased strain would be placed upon voluntary organisa- 
tions by producing, in consultation with its associated 
bodies and with the Lord Privy Seal’s Department, the 
Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Health, a series of 
proposals for strengthening societies which would be par- 
ticularly valuable in war time and planning new voluntary 
services to meet the new needs. An Emergency Stand- 
ing Conference of Voluntary Organisations has been in 
existence for the past six months, and it has now been 
indicated through Sir George Chrystal, the Secretary of 
the Ministry of Health, that the Government will in future 
make full use of the machinery which the Conference pro- 
vides for contacts with voluntary organisations. So far 
four suggestions have been made as to particular activities 
which could be undertaken by voluntary organisations in 
war time. These are (1) the provision of bureaux to give 
essential information to individual inquirers who require 
personal guidance in the many problems which will arise 
through evacuation, dislocation of usual services and emer- 
gency legislation, (2) welfare organisation for juvenile 
workers, (3) the administration of relief in cases not covered 
by Government measures and (4) the setting up of local 
bodies to plan and co-ordinate all voluntary services, The 
fulfilment of this programme alone would place a heavy 
burden on any combination of voluntary organisations, and 
the National Council of Social Service, if it is to do the 
work efficiently, will undoubtedly require the assistance 
and advice of fully qualified officials in the Ministries 
concerned as well as the voluntary service of able and 
influential private individuals. The Council has shown its 
willingness to serve by taking the present initiative, and it 
deserves every assistance in advancing its plans and giving 
them as concrete a form as possible before the occurrence 
of any actual emergency. 


* * * 


Singapore, Indo-China and Siam.—While the 
Japanese blockade of the British Concession at Tientsin 
has made North China for the present the storm centre in 
the conflict between Japan and the Western Powers, a 
conference of more than fifty British and French Army, 
Navy and Air Force officers is being held at Singapore to 
Study measures of joint defence for the territories and 
interests of the two Powers in the Far East. Hitherto there 
has been no co-erdination of defence among the Western 
Powers concerned, and even now the United States and 
Holland remain outside the conversations, though it is 
understood that they are to be kept informed of them. 
The British and French commands will discuss the strategic 
situation which would arise in the event of hostilities re- 
sulting either from a clash over treaty rights in China or 
from a direct Japanese threat to Hongkong or French Indo- 
China. The Starting-point of all such discussion must be 
the naval superiority which Japan holds in the China Seas 
as long as Britain and France must keep their main fleets 
in European waters and the United States is not definitely 
Committed to action with them in the Far East. This naval 
superiority, however, has its limits ; it diminishes with 
distance from Japan itself, where the Japanese navy has its 
battle-fleet bases, so that the local defence of Singapore 
and Saigon should be by no means a forlorn hope. The 
Point of danger, should the Far Eastern war be carried to 
the south of China, is likely to be Siam. From their new 
Stronghold in the island of Hainan, the Japanese could not 
only attack Haiphong, the port for two railways into South 
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protectorate. Siamese policy has recently been both anti- 
French and anti-Chinese, the former eines of territories 
formerly belonging to Siam which were taken by France 
in the building of French Indo-China, and the latter 
because of the commercially dominant Chinese colony 
described the other day by a Siamese nationalist in a phrase 
of sinister import as the “ Jews of Siam.” Very skilful 
diplomacy will be needed in the near future if Siam, with 
its strategic threat, not only to French Indo-China but 
os to Burma, is to be kept out of the political orbit of 
apan. 


* * * 


Soviet Naval Strategy.—A recent decree of the 
Presiduum of the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union 
makes alterations in the regulations governing compulsory 
service in the Russian Navy. The length of service is 
increased from four to five years and the minimum 
extension period for those wishing to serve longer is to 
be three years. Those who have secondary and higher 
education are no longer to be released after two years’ 
service, but must serve the full five years. Hitherto it has 
been very questionable whether the efficiency of the 
Soviet naval personnel has been on the same plane as in 
other large fleets. Primarily the decree aims at the 
strengthening of the technical ranks and should place 
more expert ability at the disposal of the newly-appointed 
Naval Commissar, Admiral Kuznetsoff. Parallel with this 
development are the programme of naval expansion, 
now in full swing, and the change-over from a defensive 
to an offensive strategy in the Baltic. The decision to 
make the latter change, which reversed the previous 
policy of the higher command, is reputed to have been 
at the root of the recent purge. The main fighting strength 
of the Soviet Navy is concentrated in the Baltic. Two of 
its three capital ships, three cruisers, most of the new 
heavy destroyers and 15 out of the 16 older destroyers 
are there, and so are most of the 100 odd fast motor 
torpedo boats. Only in the case of submarines, of which 
there are about 150, is more than 50 per cent. of the total 
number stationed in the Pacific and the Black Sea. The 
threat of so formidable a force, pursuing an offensive 
strategy, may well give pause to any German designs for 
the domination of the Baltic States. It is obvious that the 
independence of these States is a vital Russian interest ; 
and the opposition of the Soviet representative at Geneva 
to the refortification of the Aaland Islands, together with 
M. Molotov’s present insistence on the inclusion of a 
guarantee to Russia’s Baltic neighbours in the Anglo- 
Russian pact now under discussion, provide sufficient 
evidence of a determination to let no detail pass un- 
examined which may ultimately weight the strategic 
balance in the Baltic in Russia’s favour. Moreover, any 
move which increases the effectiveness of the Soviet fleet 
cannot now be a matter of indifference to the British naval 
high command. 
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New Move in Mexico ?—Reports from Washing- 
ton, where the Mexican Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has been holding discussions with the State Depart- 
ment, are hopeful that President Cardenas may be adopt- 
ing a more reasonable attitude towards the expropriated 
oil companies. It appears that counter-proposals (to those 
put forward recently by Mr Donald Richberg) have been 
presented in Washington, which include representation of 
the oil companies on the administrative board of the in- 
dustry, and are understood to mention the return of foreign 
technicians; in line with the Government’s general policy, 
oil distribution would be under unified control, as would 
also the supervision of labour. If these are the full extent of 
the proposals, then hopes of a settlement need not run 
high: it is unlikely that the companies would be prepared 
to co-operate for the small bribe of a representation that 
would remain impotent in the face of Mexican control, and 
it is just as unlikely that they would be prepared to accept 
a mere right to distribute—and that without guarantees 
of undisturbed conditions. What the companies apparently 
are prepared to accept—and this marks a long step towards 
the Mexican standpoint—is Mexico’s ownership of the 
wells, provided that the Mexican Government accord them 
a lease to operate. In thus preserving the status of lessee 
rather than owner they have in fact come down from per- 

etuity to a few score of years: it is to be hoped that Sefior 
teta at least, who is recognised to be one of the more 
reasonable representatives of the Mexican Government, 
will realise that in this compromise the companies are hold- 
ing out what is virtually the only solution that will not in 
the long run poison American goodwill towards his 
country. For it is very evident from the financial position 
of the Mexican Government that, once the companies let 
go their right to operate if not to own, and talk in terms of 
compensation, they are lost. Compensation for invest- 
ments (the only sort of compensation of which it is less 
than silly to talk) in the form of a right to distribute oil, 
such as the latest proposals are said to discuss, is almost as 
good as nothing. And, indeed, if President Cardenas does 
not relent of his doctrine and allow the companies facility 
to produce, the whole future of Mexican oil seems in 
doubt. The alternative is already becoming evident: Mexi- 
can oil exports, in the fourteen months following the ex- 
propriation of March, 1938, have fallen by 45 per cent., 
and the much advertised barter deals with Germany and 
Italy have raised the proportion of Mexican oil in those 
countries’ total annual consumption only by two or three 
per cent. over what it was in 1936 or 1937. As was the 
case with the agrarian expropriations, which were followed 
by a falling off in production, technical inefficiency has 
been the net result. If President Cardenas wishes to correct 
this state of affairs, he must not expect the whole of his 
demands to prevail. 


Balkan Anxieties.—Prince Paul’s return from Berlin 
was accompanied by a host of rumours—that Herr Hitler 
was disappointed with the visit, that General Goering had 
offered a non-aggression pact, that the Prince Regent 
would come to London in August—but by no firm con- 
clusion of a German-Jugoslav treaty of whatever kind, 
nor by Jugoslavia’s formal adhesion to the Axis. The most 
probable reason for this is that the Nazi leaders knew 
better than to suggest a treaty, in view of the Regent's 
difficulties at home, and that they continued in the diplo- 
matic sphere their commercial policy of gentle but unrelent- 
ing pressure, the success of which is clear from Belgrade’s 
recent acceptance of a {12 millions credit. The state of 
Jugoslav opinion was strikingly brought out the other day 
by the Jugoslav ambassador in Paris, who asked at a public 
meeting, “ Why have these (Anglo-French) guarantees not 
been given to Jugoslavia?”; a wide cross-section of Jugo- 
slav public opinion would resent any step which took them 
finally into the Axis camp. A realisation of their true posi- 
tion is nevertheless coming home to those many Jugoslavs 
who have hoped against hope that their Government had 
not pledged and would not pledge itself to act against the 
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democracies or adopt a position of neutrality “ beneyo. 
lent,” and therefore subservient, to the Axis. A few days 
after a significant speech by M. Shubasitch, the Croat 
representative in Belgrade, had appeared in the Serb Press 
saying that “the Croats were ready to march side by 
side with the Serbs, but only on condition that all disputes 
between them were previously settled in a brotherly way,” 
Dr Matchek himself made one of his rare pronouncements, 
A Serbo-Croat agreement, he said in effect, was in any case 
inevitable because only thus could a strong Jugoslav State 
exist. And Dr Stoyadinovich is reported to have been ex. 
pelled from the Radical Union (the influential party coali- 
tion of which he was president and on which he fought 
his elections) for having criticised the Government’s efforts 
at obtaining agreement. These are signs of the times which 
are not confined to Jugoslavia. During his visit to Athens 
M. Gafencu, the Roumanian Foreign Minister, was at 
pains to emphasise the peaceable intentions of the Balkan 
Entente, and to make it clear that Jugoslavia was still con- 
sidered a loyal Balkan brother. On their side the Bul- 
garians are seeing the red light in the visit of their Finance 
Minister, M. Bujiloff, to Berlin; it is even thought that 
the Germans may request an alteration in their favour of 
the mark-leva rate, already at a parity dangerous to Bul- 
garia’s commercial freedom. The Balkan countries, each 
in its way, are preparing for the worst. 


* * 


Palestine before the Mandates Commission.— 
During the past few days the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League has been in session at Geneva on the 
subject of Palestine. Normally, the Commission simply ex- 
amines the latest annual report of a mandatory Power in 
the presence of its accredited representative in the person of 
some civil servant who is competent to elucidate the printed 
word and to answer the Commission’s questions. This 
procedure has been carried out in the case of Palestine 
this time as usual but, of course, this time much more is 
in question than the mere supervision of current admini- 
stration. The British Government has published a declara- 
tion of policy which, if implemented, will give a new tum 
to the destinies of Palestine as a whole and of the two 
nationalities composing its mixed population; and, on this 
account, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr 
Malcolm MacDonald, has rightly gone to Geneva in order 
to meet the Commission face to face and speak for the 
mandatory Power with an authority that could not be com- 
manded by any civil servant, however widely experienced 
or highly placed. On June 15th Mr MacDonald expounded 
the Government’s present policy to the Commission with 
praiseworthy frankness, He admitted that the term “ Jewish 
National Home” in the Balfour Declaration and in the 
text of the Mandate had been deliberately ambiguous, 
because it had been impossible at that time to foresee the 
extent either of Jewish efforts to re-establish a Jewish ware 
munity in Palestine or of Arab efforts to resist this Jew's 
enterprise. He dwelt on the Hogarth mission t0 ms 
Husein as evidence that, in adopting the policy of t 
Balfour Declaration, the British Government of the day 
had not intended to ride roughshod over the roe 
Arabs. And he pointed out that there was nothing n “ 
Mandate to compel the mandatory Power to Pie the 
Jewish immigration into Palestine up to the limit 0! es 
economic absorptive capacity of the country. Palestin u 
political absorptive capacity must be taken into accom 
well; and the Arab revolt, though it had been disgraced °Y 
many criminal acts, “ has also borne the undeniable ~_ 
of a wide patriotic national protest.” Hence the Oe ne 
of British policy. Mr MacDonald is reported to have oe 
under hot and searching fire from some members . br 
Commission, at any rate; and the Commission’s Ara sa 
Jewish memorialists have raised their voices in ad = 
the ms point of condemning the new British por’, 
unsati ry. It is fairly safe, however, to prophesy 
this policy will continue to hold the field in the 
of any less unsatisfactory alternative suggestions. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Football Pools in Sweden 


(From a Swedish Correspondent) 


D URING the season the Swedish public displays an 
extraordinary interest in English League football. The 
man-in-the-street avidly studies the form of English teams; 
the Stockholm evening papers issue special editions contain- 
ing English match results and League placings every Satur- 
day night; and the Sunday or Monday papers publish long 
reviews of the latest football battles on the other side of the 
North Sea. Some of this interest can be ascribed to the 
genuine attention of Swedish sportsmen to the game as it is 
played in the country of its origin. But much more is un- 
questionably due to the fact that football pool betting, which 
enjoys widespread popularity in Sweden, has to be based on 
English matches during the winter months because the game 
cannot then be played in Sweden on account of the climate. 

To-day, about one million kronor (or approximately 
£50,000) is spent every week on football pool betting in 
Sweden—a very considerable sum for so small a country. 
Nevertheless, in strong contrast to the situation in Britain, 
no controversy rages in Sweden about the social and 
economic consequences of the public’s eagerness to stake 
millions merely on the results of football matches, This is 
due mainly to the unique and now generally approved system 
of football betting control instituted by the Swedish Govern- 
ment precisely five years ago. 

During the early 1930’s football pool betting was the 
subject of much debate in Sweden, too. Privately-run pools 
had sprung up like mushrooms, and their completely uncon- 
trolled activity was regarded by many with great concern. 
Attempts were made to suppress them under the Swedish 
betting laws, which prohibited betting on sporting contests 
other than State-licensed totalisator betting on horse racing. 
The net result was that the promoters conducted their pools 
covertly instead of in the open, and a stream of money began 
to leave the country to fi pools organised abroad. 

Finding that prohibition simply drove the traffic under- 


course. Their plan satisfied the Swedish Football Associa- 
tion’s plea that football pool betting should be legalised— 
thereby ending a situation which did not enhance the game’s 
repute—and, at the same time, ensured that the major part 
of future pool betting profits would be reserved for an object 
of which all could approve—the development of public facili- 
ties for sport. By an Act passed in March, 1934, the Riksdag 
Prohibited football pool betting in Sweden save by Govern- 
ment licence; and, though a great many applications were 
made, the only licence granted was to a company established 
an yom pes = on June sy ae i = 
_Company, w is regist under name 
4/B Tipstjanst, has thus become the sole authorised football 
Pool business in Sweden. Though in form a private under- 


taking it is, in effect, a State enterprise. The share capital 


: ~ ee Ses 
by its 39 territorial oes from some 
6,000 local authorised i 
Operative stores, and so on. The minimum is 25 dre 
i 3d.) a line, and about two-thirds of the con- 
themselves to this modest investment every week. The 
company has itself taken steps to moderation 
among its 


coupon, limiting the highest prize to 75,000 kronor (about 
£3,750), and refraining from advertising or “sales promo- 
tion.” It has also prohibited persons under 18 years of age 
from taking part. Under the terms of the licence the divi- 
dend the company may pay on its shares is restricted to not 
more than 5 per cent., the sum it may use to meet expenses 
must not exceed 25 per cent. of its income, and 50 per cent. 
of the company’s income must be allocated for pool win- 
nings. (All prizes of 24 kronor or more are subject to a 10 per 
Cent. tax.) 


Financing National Sport 


After State and municipal taxes have been paid, the net 
surplus, with the exception of a minor sum appropriated 
for ordinary State Budget purposes, has to be paid into 
a State-controlled fund for the promotion of sport. During 
the four complete fiscal years that Tipstjanst has been in 
operation, it has paid into this fund a total of 20,930,850 
kronor, of which about 18,000,000 kronor has been distributed 
for the establishment of premises and grounds for gymnastics 
and sport, the training of instructors, the purchase of 
materials, and for contributions to the administrative costs 
of the various national sport associations. 

By far the greater part of the grants have been made for 
sports establishments, such as football and athletic grounds, 
baths, skating rinks, ski-jumps and sports halls. In general 
the grants are approved on condition that the sites can be 
obtained freehold or on lease for at least 25 years, that at 
least an equal sum shall be subscribed by the locality con- 
cerned and that the upkeep can be guaranteed by other means 
than grants from the sports promotion fund. The allocations 
have been apportioned on the principle that as much atten- 
tion should be paid to the needs of the smaller places as 
to those of the large population centres. 

How widely the grants have been distributed can be judged 
from the fact that, in four years, some 600 grants have been 
given to rural communities and 300 to urban communities. 
In addition, large sums have been allocated to establish a 
People’s High School for Gymnastics at Lillsved and a 
National Sports Training Institute at Bosén. A grant was 
made in 1936 towards Sweden’s expenses at the Olympic 
Games in Berlin; and, during its five years’ existence, 
Tipstjanst has functioned so well, and given the Swedish 
public such tangible benefits, that to-day one rarely hears 
any plea for allowing football pool betting to be run by 
private promoters. The fact that the profits are now applied 
to promote the nation’s physical t is a powerful 
argument in a country where the cultivation of bodily fitness 
is rated so highly and pursued so widely. This argument has 
now been strengthened still further by the recent broadening 
of the use of Tipstjdnsfs surplus. The surplus arising 
during the present fiscal year, which is estimated to amount 
to no less than 15,000,000 kronor, will be so divided that 
30 per cent., or 4,500,000 kronor, will go to the State 
Exchequer, 50 per cent., or 7,500,000 kronor, to the sport 
promotion fund, whilst the remainder (reinforced by the un- 
distributed balance in the fund) will constitute a new 
5,000,000 kronor fund “ for the promotion of open-air life.” 

This change is due to the fact that Tipstjdnst’s profits are 
now much larger than when the original basis was fixed for 
the use of its surplus; and other forms of physical culture 
than gymnastics and organised games are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. The intention is to apply the new fund for the 
setting up of permanent establishments such as youth hostels, 
mountain huts, ski-cottages, open-air bathing places, for 
marking out hiking and ski-ing routes and for other practical 
measures calculated to enhance the public’s facilities for 
open-air recreation. Thus in Sweden men’s weakness is 
Rrrneted 2a Rp caeneien St ite ENNIS sak apple, 
June 12th. 
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The United States’ Flood 
of Imported Gold 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT } 


Four facts during recent weeks seem to have considerable 
significance for our economy. First, there has been a great 
influx of gold. Secondly, there has been a spectacular rise 
in the price of long-term Government securities. Thirdly, 
there has been a marked increase in labour troubles. Finally, 
there has been a rapid deterioration of the wheat crop.* 

The month of May has brought a downward revision of 
the estimates of the wheat harvest, due to the recurrence of 
drought, especially in the south-west. But the harvest season 
is now beginning, and there is still time for further revision, 
either way. The success of the coal strike has been followed 
by a number of other strikes, especially in the motor industry, 
which is now winding up its 1939 model year. 

Broadly speaking, our labour policy has been concentrated 
on two objectives—high hourly rates and an ever shorter 
week. These objectives have been realised and the sequels 
are by no means what was hoped for. The high hourly wage 
was sought with the object of raising the worker’s income; 
the short week was sought with the object of increasing em- 
ployment. Hourly wage rates have been lifted to the highest 
peak in history, but total wages actually paid out have not 
risen accordingly. The working week has been formally re- 
duced, both by legislation and by collective bargaining, but 
unemployment remains extremely high. Such a sequence is 
not proof that one factor is the cause of the other. But there 
is sufficient evidence of causal relation between the various 
factors to justify more examination than the subject is 
receiving. For example, in the business community, there is 
an almost exclusive concentration of attention on taxation; 
while, in the political community, pre-occupation with 
relieving the consequences of unemployment has distracted 
attention from inquiring into its cause. 

It is perhaps the influx of gold on a spectacular scale that 
most merits scrutiny. The gold imports of April (more than 
$600 millions) were perhaps the largest of any month in our 
history; but some was subsequently earmarked and therefore 
not added to our gold stock. In May the figure dropped to 
about $400 millions; and during that month, the increment 
to our gold stock was very much less, as some $300 millions 
was added to the earmark account, raising it above $1,000 
millions. The effective change is best shown by the Treasury 
figures of the gold stock: — 
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The net increment in the past twelve months has been 
somewhat above $3,000 millions. Not all this gold has Passed 
into member bank reserves, which have risen about $2,300 
millions. Currency in circulation has increased by more 
than $500 millions. But, just over a year ago, member 
reserves had been augmented by the monetisation of the In- 
active Gold Fund; and member bank reserves at the end 
uf May, 1939, were just over $10,000 millions, com 
with $7,300 millions at the end of March, 1938. Gold cer. 
tificates issued to the reserve banks amounted to $13,300 
millions at the end of May, 1939, against $9,213 millions at 
the end of March, 1938. That is, over $4,000 millions of gold 
has been monetised by our system in fourteen months, and 
about three-fourths of this has become member bank cash. 


A Gigantic Increment 


This increment to our gold stock is not far from the com- 
bined present holdings of England and France. It is of the 
order of three times the world production of the fourteen 
months in which it was accumulated. It—that is, the incre- 
ment by itself—is almost equal to the entire gold stock of ihe 
United States at any time during the New Era of the 
*twenties; it is in excess of the required reserves of the 
member banks (if those are computed against the former legal 
requirements); and it is approximately equal to the present 
sum of excess reserves. 

Yet, as a comparison of the gold certificates and the mem- 
ber bank reserves shows, the full effect of the gold inflow has 
not yet made its influence felt even on member bank reserves, 
The combined figures of gold in the Treasury General Fund 
and of General Fund Deposits in the Reserve Bank add to 
close on $1,500 millions, to say nothing of the unmonetised 
gold in the Stabilisation Fund, amounting to $1,800 millions. 

It is probable that if any economist a decade ago had been 
confronted with the hypothetical question of what would 
happen to an economy under a gold increment of this 
absolute and relative magnitude, he would have anticipated 
an “orgy of inflation.” Actually, commodity prices are at 
about the same level as in March, 1938; production has re- 
covered somewhat; employment is a little higher; the foreign 
exchanges are a little lower; common stocks are somewhat 
higher. This is hardly a picture of inflation; and, indeed, 
“inflation mindedness,” which has been a recurrent 
Phenomenon in the financial and business community on 
several occasions during recent years, is conspicuously absent. 

The absence of “ inflation mindedness” is evidenced by 
the decline in total loans by reporting member banks from 
$8,771 millions on March 30, 1938, to $8,126 millions on 
May 31st this year. Loans on Stock Exchange collateral are 
almost identical with 14 months ago. Real estate loans are 
unchanged—although residential building is substantially 
greater. Other loans, that is, commercial loans, account for 
the decline. In short, in this period, the sole borrowers have 
been the Government and Government agencies, and the sole 
outlet for the bank cash created by the gold influx has been 
Government or Government-guaranteed securities, with 4 
small overflow into a corporate market that has been mostly 
concerned with refunding. The net increase in the reporting 
banks’ total loans and investments taken together is less than 
$900 millions between March last year and May this year, 
i ne on and deposits have risen three times as much. 

une 12th. 


Germany’s Food Supplies 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE National Socialists have made great efforts to _ 
Germany something like self-sufficient in foodstuffs, but rad 
Third Reich is still heavily dependent upon imports ’ 
food and feeding-stuffs. Before the war Germany's popu the 
was 67 millions. To-day, after the annexation of Austria, 


Sudetenland, Memel, Bohemia and Moravia, it is 89 million’ 
an increase of 29 per cent. since 1913, while the fae ah 
land that can be used for agricultural purposes hor tes land 
by barely 10 per cent. The proportion of SEFC ser 
represent mea and pasture risen : 
J third since 1); aa the as - cattle a 
over a quarter pigs nearly a seven persons 
changes, coupled with the increase in the number of Perr, 
per square kilometre from 124 in 1913 to 135 to-day, tis 
the enhanced importance of imports—especially when ipal 
remembered that per capita consumption of the PEON 
oodstuffs has simultaneous! prec eat vity any- 
thing like sufficient to meet the augmented demand 5449 
Last year, while Germany’s total imports fell to . 
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of 
food rose from Rm. 2,045 millions to Rm. 2,111 millions. 
The chief items imported are vegetable foodstuffs, and 
especially grain. With a domestic wheat production (includ- 
ing Austria and the Sudetenland) of 6,240,000 tons, as much 
as 1 million tons had to be imported; though, on the other 
hand, rye imports were small, because the domestic output of 
9,620,000 tons was sufficient to meet the demand. Butter, 
too, was important: production fell back from 520,000 tons 
in 1937 to 510,000 tons last year; and a rise in imports 
from 87,000 tons to 92,000 only partially covered the in- 
creased demand. Although domestic fat production has risen 
by 360,000 tons since 1932, it still covers only about 55-60 
per cent. of German demand; and only one-third of 
the whale oil needed by German margarine factories is 
supplied by German whaling activities. 

This is not to say that there have been no recent improve- 
ments in the food situation. In 1937, because of poor crops 
and in order to eke out short supplies, the Government 
decreed that maize and potato flour should be mixed with 
wheat and rye flour for baking. But total supplies of all 
bread grains at the end of last year, at 10 million tons, were 
4,400,000 tons hi than twelve months before, and the 
decree was lifted. Nevertheless, the ban forbidding the use of 
grains for fodder remains; and, with a total yearly demand 
of some 25 million tons, Germany’s grain stocks would 
scarcely last six months. 


The Meat Problem 


The supply of meat, moreover, is not nearly so satisfac- 
tory. Large quantities are being tinned for military use; and 
last year the number of livestock fell, as a result of the 
shortage of farm workers, the scarcity of feeding-stuffs and 
the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease. At the same time, 
the demand for meat has risen, owing to increased earnings. 
It is hard to increase imports of meat because the available 
foreign exchange is needed to purchase armament materials. 
The quota of beef and veal for slaughtering has been reduced 
to 80 per cent.; and, as beef and veal accounted for just over 
a third of last year’s meat consumption, ae 


and the ice by shopkeepers of compelling customers to 
buy they do not necessarily want before they can buy 
what they have come for is growing. 

Again, the position should not be misread, An official 
analysis of per capita consumption gives the following 
picture: — 


(Consumption in kg. per person per annum) 


1932 1938 
Meat SeCoeeeeeceesseces eecese 48-9 57-7 
GUAR . civiidtheadtinntes tiene’ . 20-2 24-3 
SOR scctedcancanehetpeasanne 8-5 12°4 
I i ectiseiriielatienes » 7:5 8-8 
SIME .. insiibenchheceetionanne é 105-0 112-0 
Wheat flour  ..........00006 44:6 55-0 
DOW iu. hid deivebbecthcokes 51-4 69-0 


This is not surprising. Nineteen thirty-two was a year of 
depression and distress, and since then an armaments boom 
has developed. Incomes have risen and with them consump- 
tion. But the fact remains that many important foodstuffs, 
such as meat, oil, fats, butter, fruit, vegetables, coffee, eggs, 
etc., can only be bought at normal prices in insufficient 
quantities, or at inflated prices in the “ black market.” More- 
Over, the practice of “double sales” (mentioned above) 
means that dealers try to sell costly, bad or unsaleable goods 
with wanted goods that are scarce; and this, together with 
the deterioration in quality frequently noticeable, is not re- 
flected at all in the cost-of-living figures. Mae 

To relieve the scarcity of meat and fats the authorities 
have turned to fish. Consumption and the catch are to be 
increased. Last year the fisheries brought in 782,000 tons of 
_ It is proposed to raise the yield of deep-ses fishing slone 

m ’ to a million tons. i im were 
about 250,000 tons. ~/rrsetearethaae! 


Food and Foreign Policy 
Nor is it easy for the Reich to tide over food difficulties by 
South-Eastern Europe. States in that 
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millions from Rm. 5,468 millions in 1937, her imports 


Poles have not come and the Italians imported have not 
filled the gap. Schoolchildren and students have been called 
up for harvest work. The burden thrown upon farmers’ 
families is very heavy; and, while agricultural prices have 
been fixed since 1936, costs for fertilisers and machinery have 
risen, and the profitability of farming is falling. 

This is the background of Germany’s foreign policy in 
Central Europe. Der Deutsche Volkswirt, discussing agricul- 
tural difficulties, poses the Reich’s claim to assume the 
economic management of Mitteleuropa. The intention is as 
clear as is the present situation in German farming. 

June 20th. . 


The Limits of French 


Resources 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


THE total number of wholly unemployed persons at the end 
of May was 375,522, against 380,826 in May, 1938 and 
345,503 in May, 1937. The seasonal fall of unemployment 
since it began in February has this year been 10,636, against 
11,947 in 1938 and 16,910 in 1937. Moreover, the figures of 
partial unemployment are more satisfactory still. And the 
following table, which shows the distribution of workers in 
8,389 factories according to the weekly hours they work, 
shows how widely the 40-hour week has been abandoned. 
This is especially the case in works busy on armament orders, 
and the workers are co-operating in the increase of working 
hours because the extra earnings they get afford a means of 
defence against the increasing cost of living. 
Percentage of Sample of —_ factories 


: y, May, 
Weekly duration of work — 1939 

% % 
48 hours and more _............cccccsccecceeee 0-05 2:04 
More than 40 and less than 48 hours...... 1-92 32-73 
Givtivhddeacddsddhcégabbtedebdéscisicove 8-23 56-60 
More than 32 and less than 40 ............ 10-65 5-52 
Thirty-two hours —....ccescccsccsececsceeeees 5-13 2-03 
Less than thirty-two —.....scsescccesererseees 3-52 1-08 


The duration of working hours could be lengthened still 
further, but the number of workers who could be regained 
by industry—notably skilled workers—is practically nil. The 
problem of economic recovery in France is nearer to the 
German problem, where there is full employment, than to 
the British one, where many are still out of work. This is why 
a policy of monetary expansion (with or without monetary 
control) is excluded on the general ground that it would lead 
to a dangerous rise in prices. 

M. Reynaud, for that and other considerations, has chosen 
an orthodox ial policy. But such a policy implies that 
public expenditure should be as far as possible covered by 
taxes. It assumes the need for an increased business turnover 
in order to yield ‘increased taxes to the Treasury. Thus, 
though mounting arms orders, in the military sector of 
industry, accompanied by regular wage payments are main- 
taining a fairly high level of purchasing power among the 
working class, the situation of investors and the middle 
classes, on the other hand, who bear the chief part of the 
tax burden, cannot have been very much improved by M. 
Reynaud’s six months of recovery. 

M. Lambert-Ribot, French delegate to the I.L.O. Confer- 
ence at Geneva, has estimated the variations of French 
incomes (making allowances for changes in the value of the 
currency) in 1935 and 1938 compared with 1913:— 


(1913 = 100) 
4 1938 
Weekly wages  ...csseceerecssersvcccecseveveres 1 114 
Rentier inCOme .....0..cessscesceeesceeseeensers 40 20 
National imcome — .....cceccceeceeserseeeeeesees 100 66 


“French fortunes have paid the bill,” M. Lambert-Ribot 
concludes. The social laws of the Popular Front might have 
improved the situation of the working class, and the wheat 
and wine controls that of agriculture, but the income of the 
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land-owners, of the liberal professions, of the civil and war 
pensioners has considerably fallen. The return of confidence 
cannot work miracles. The amount of expatriated capital is 
estimated at about 100,000 million francs, but public expen- 
diture will reach 130,000 millions this year. War orders can 
produce only limited effects, especially when international 
tension still hampers private initiative. 


The Need for Loans 


The conclusion is inescapable. Largely because of re- 
armament, which cannot be avoided, public expenditure 
must exceed any fiscal receipts that can reasonably be ex- 
pected, in view of the country’s limited resources of labour 
and capital. Inevitably, the Treasury must turn to borrowing. 
To cover a Budget of 135,000 million francs by taxes would 
necessitate a national income of 400,000 millions instead of 
the present 250,000 millions. French production cannot 
bring about this needed increase of 60 per cent. in national 
income; the Reynaud efforts themselves have brought about 
a rise in the index of industrial production of less than 15 
per cent. 

This country has a natural tendency towards tenacious 
saving. The task of the Government, therefore, is to carry 
out a policy of strong defence of the franc which will regu- 
larly bring back to the Treasury the francs which are put 
into circulation by the State to cover its huge public (i.e. 
re-armament) expenditure. This policy is the policy of 
financing re-armament by the “ floating debt ” which can be 
periodically funded by long-term loans. 

The defence of the franc is now aided by the credit 
surplus on the balance of payments, but fresh efforts must 
still be made in order to increase exports. It is imperative to 
get new markets for French raw materials and manufactured 
goods while French products (after three devaluations of the 
franc) have still the benefit of a margin below world prices. 

The success of this policy demands a skilful distribution 
of the sums which are raised between taxation and borrow- 
ing. It also requires that the rise in prices, which is checked 
by limited purchasing power and the need for saving on the 
part of the public, is not pushed forward either by dema- 
gogical expenditure nor by too large concessions to agricul- 
tural interests. It seems that these claims may be averted poli- 
tically by a prorogation of Parliament and economically by 
the results of a crop which, after certain doubts, seems to be 
reasonably good. 

Fune 22nd. 


Autarky and Trade in 
Italy 


[FROM OUR TURIN CORRESPONDENT ] 


THERE is no definite evidence that the consequence of the 
policy of autarky has been inflation. Figures of banknotes 
and cheques in circulation give little suggestion that an in- 
flationary movement is in progress. 
(Millions of lire) . 
ends of years March, 
1936 1937 1938 1939 

Bank of Italy Notes 16,525-1 17,468-1 18,955-4 17,967-2 


B. of I. cheques in 
i i 725°7 749-5 905-2 714-6 
739-5 900:8 955-3 852-4* 
* February. 


The total of notes and cheques rose from 18,000 million 
lire at the end of 1936 to 19.1 millions at the end of 1937 
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and 20.8 millions at the end of 1938. Whether this ; 
is an index of inflation is not easy to say, But the extension 
of the territory in which notes are now, at least partially 
circulating and the increase that has taken place in physical 
economic production and activity go far to explain the 
increase, without any reference to inflation. 
How, then, is the autarky plan, which is mainly a plan for 
war industries, financed? According to discussions in the 
Credit Corporation and in the Autarky Committee last 
September and since, the means have been found in the 
utilisation of effective savings. It is very probable that to date 
this is so. The movement of current and deposit accounts 
in the banks and in post office and other savings banks has 
been upwards, as the following figures show: — 
(In thousands of million lire) 
Time Deposits 
(including 
Post Office 
Banks) 
34-5 
37-9 


Current 
Accounts 
22-4 56-9 
23-4 61-3 
40:8 25:2 66-0 
41-2 25:3 66.5 


The figure of 66,500 million lire at the end of January, 
1939, represents mainly deposits originating from a true act 
of saving by the customers of the banks. And the increase of 
4,700 millions in this total in 1938 may be said to be the 
sum that savers did not invest directly in agricultural land 
improvements, house building, industrial plant and equip- 
ment, or State and other securities. But, and this is the point, 
it must be emphasised that this sum, that is, the 4,700 
millions increase, which is frequently held in common par- 
lance to be the total amount of savings, is only the residual 
and minor item in savings. It would be very rash to evaluate 
the total amount, but at a guess a figure of 18,000-20,000 
million lire may not be very wide of the mark; and the 
recent deficits on the State Budget (16,230 millions in 
1936-37 and 11,174 millions in 1937-38) were met mainly 
by these savings. Other sources were a moderate increase in 
the note circulation (extraordinary advances to the Treasury 
were 2,000 million lire), and the proceeds of the revaluation 
of the lira, of the gold gifts to the Exchequer and of the sales 
of foreign securities commandeered by the State. If, in the 
current and future Budgets, extraordinary expenditure (that 
is, expenditure not financed by taxation) could be kept within 
the 10,000 millions limit, its financing out of true saving 
appears to be possible without giving rise to inflation. _ 

Thus, autarky is not ily connected with inflation; 
but it is logically the cause of a gradual and radical change 
in external trade. Newspapers are now full of comments 
about the scarcity of coffee. Queues are to be seen in the 
cities; dealers are selling an ounce of the precious drug to old 
customers at stated days and hours; the Secretary of the 
Fascist Party has ordered members not to consume any 
more; a big drive has begun in the Press to the same end. 
True, the sum spent by Italy in purchasing foreign coffee 1s 
not very important; 130 million lire in 1938 and 31 millions 
in the first quarter of 1939. This is a small part only of the 
total sum of 1,000 millions yearly spent by Italian con- 
sumers in buying crude coffee; and the rest went mainly to 
the Exchequer in the form of taxation. Indeed, the biggest 
loser in the campaign for the reduction of the consumption 
of coffee will be the Exchequer, which will also lose some 
part of the tax on sugar, which is complementary to coffee. 

As an article in the May 13th issue of La Stampa explains, 
the point is one of principle. Brazil, which is the biggest 
seller of coffee to Italy, refuses to buy enough Italian goods 
to balance her trading accounts; in the last 18 years and three 
months Brazil has sold to Italy goods to the value of 2,077 


million lire more than Brazil has 


Total 
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foreign countries as a whole; secondly, the licence system 
gave rise to numerous “ middlemen ” or “ go betweens,” who 
claimed payment for their good offices in securing licences. 
The Government decided to stamp the middleman out, and a 
beginning was made towards the institution of yet a third 
system. Italy will henceforward adopt a corporative solution 
of the problem. Goods will be more and more imported 
exclusively by public bodies, on which the consuming in- 
dustries, the Corporation or Confederation concerned and 
the State will be represented. Imports will be gradually trans- 
ferred from individual traders to privileged companies and 
bodies, which will distribute the goods imported according 
to some priority table. — 

Meanwhile the Minister observed that the regulation by 
authority of foreign trade has already resulted in 1938 in 
total exports covering 73 per cent. of imports against 60 per 
cent. on the average in the years 1934-37. Countries with 
which Italy is bound by clearing or other compensation 
agreements supplied 66 per cent. of total goods imported into 
Italy and purchased 71 per cent. of goods exported by Italy. 
Import prices, it is true, increased in 1938 by 88 per cent. 
over 1934, while export prices increased by only 46 per cent. ; 
and the terms of trade may seem to have moved against Italy. 
But the Minister observes that the 1934 terms of trade, owing 
to a too high external value of the lira, badly handicapped 
exports; the alignment or devaluation of the lira has restored 
the balance between external and internal purchasing power 
of the lira. 


June Sth. 


Canton under Japanese 
Control 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue city of Canton has never boasted of natural beauty 
or architectural glories, but for centuries it has been 
the home of a restless and enterprising people who were 
the first of the Chinese race to trade with Occidentals and 
to voyage into the outer world. To-day the city is virtually 
an empty husk. A great part of it is in ruins and its normal 
population of two millions reduced to a few hundred 
thousand, Those that remain or have returned are on the 
verge of destitution and under the heel of a conquering 
army. ; 

Viewed from the deck of a Hongkong steamer, during a 
recent trip to Canton, the country bordering the sixty miles 
of river appeared much as it does at any time during the 
spring. For miles on either hand peace seemed to prevail 
over the bright green paddy fields, the darker laichee orchards 
and the distant hills. The river itself, however, seemed very 
different. Instead of a busy stream of junks, sampans and 
small steam craft, there were a dozen or more Japanese cargo 
Steamers, a destroyer or two and a number of lighters flying 
the Japanese flag. At Whampoa, which a year or two ago the 
Chinese had hoped to develop as a port for ocean-going 
Steamers, there was some activity and many wooden sheds 
were in course of construction while Japanese steamers were 
discharging cargo at the wharves. Within a few miles of 
Canton one passed sugar mills and other factories which 
had been badly damaged by bombs, and villages in the 
neighbourhood had been reduced to ruins. 

A tour of the city itself impressed one with a sense of 
desolation. Large areas had suffered from incendiary fires, 
the houses and shops in most cases being entirely gutted. At 
the terminus of the Canton-Hankow Railway the explosion 
of an ammunition dump had wrought enormous damage to 
the neighbourhood. On the outskirts of the city many resi- 
dences had been wrecked by shell fire and aerial bombard- 
ment. In some parts of the city which had escaped fire and 
bombardment, most of the shops were open and the streets 
Crowded with poorly clad people. The pavement was fringed 
with hawkers sitting almost shoulder to shoulder, their 
Stock in trade consisting of household goods, presumably 
looted. Japanese troops were much in evidence and the street 
traffic was almost entirely made up of military motor cars 
and lorries, and rickshaws occupied by Japanese soldiers. 
At various points the streets were partially -losed by barbed 
wire barricades with a machine gun post at sand. 

Apart from the main where shops and tea 
houses were open, most of the streets seemed deserted, rows 
Of houses being empty and showing signs of having been 
looted. The older sections of the city, where formerly the 
silk merchants, the blackwood furniture vendors and the 
Silversmiths displayed their wares to the delight of the tourist, 
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seemed devoid of life; and it was in the new broad streets 
constructed since the demolition of the old city walls that 
the feeble pulse of Canton could still be felt. The trade of 
those areas is a monopoly of the Japanese military authorities, 
who import rice, flour, beer and canned goods by transport 
and sell to Chinese dealers. The currency used is Military 
Yen, which is forced on the people at par with Chinese 
National currency. 


Trade at a Standstill 


There appears to be no export trade at present, as the 
produce which formerly reached Canton has been diverted 
through other channels for eventual shipment to Hongkong. 
Recently a party of Japanese civilians has been touring the 
silk growing districts with a view to taking control of the 
silk filatures; and Compradores of well-known foreign ex- 
porters, at present in Hongkong, have been approached with 
the suggestion that they should return to Canton and re- 
Organise the silk market there. It is extremely unlikely that 
there will be a response to this appeal, but it appears as if 
the Japanese are determined to stop the silk from finding 
a market in Hongkong. 

The business of the foreign firms on Shameen has been 
at a standstill ever since the occupation of the city, and 
staffs are reduced to a care and maintenance basis. Unlike the 
foreign community in Hankow, those living in Shameen are 
able to keep in touch with civilisation by gunboats and by 
the fortnightly passenger boat to Hongkong. They are also 
allowed by the Japanese authorities to import provisions from 
Hongkong and, quixotically enough, they pay the usual 
import duty on such goods to the Chinese Customs House, 
which is still functioning although it is unable to collect 
duties on the wide range of commodities imported in 
Japanese transports for sale to the Chinese population. 

The future of foreign firms in Canton, as in the other 
occupied areas of China, grows dimmer as time goes on. 
It is now perfectly clear that what the Japanese term the 
“new situation” entails the denial of all trading rights 
to the British, French and possibly the Americans, and a 
very doubtful sufferance to German interests. Even if the 
liberation of British and French naval forces from duty in 
European waters allows the democratic powers to try to curb 
Japanese aggression, it is extremely doubtful whether there 
can be a full restoration of “ pre-incident” treaty rights. 
The solution of the problem is more likely to be found in 
some compromise with Japan, whereby the Northern 
provinces become another Manchukuo, and as such the close 
preserve of the Japanese, while the other occupied areas are 
gradually relinquished leaving foreign merchants to recover 
as much of their lost trade as a pauperised people can pro- 
vide. 

In the meantime, the Japanese seem to have no set policy 
in regard to Canton. Nearly eight months have elapsed since 
the occupation but, although Japanese inspired reports point 
with pride to the number of Chinese returning to the city, 
neither the military nor the naval authorities appear to offer 
facilities to the Chinese of substance who desire to resurrect 
their demolished business houses. In fact every irritating 
regulation that can be invoked seems to be applied to them. 
Even when these people have succeeded in landing on the 
Shameen and cross to the exit into the city, they are con- 
fronted by Japanese sentries to whom they must bow and 
hold up both arms so as to be searched. With these humilia- 
tions, to which can be added the risk of assault by soldiers 
and the possibility of being robbed by Chinese desperadoes, it 
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is no wonder that Chinese visitors to Canton return to 
Hongkong with as little delay as possible. It seems, therefore, 
as if Canton will be of little value to the Japanese as a prize 
of war. Without the aid of those who enabled the city to 
flourish as a trading centre there can be no revenue to pay 
for the army of occupation or to meet Japan’s urgent need 
of foreign exchange. 
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Latvian Taxation and 


Trade 


[FROM OUR RIGA CORRESPONDENT |] 


Tue Budget for the financial year 1939-40, dating from 
April Ist, is balanced at about 199 million lats—or nearly 
8 millions more than in the previous year. The national 
income was around 965 million lats in 1936 and 1,149 
million lats in 1937; while in 1938 it is estimated to have 
risen as high as 1,200 millions. Receipts in the new Budget 
are planned as follows: Direct taxes, 27 per cent.; indirect 
taxes (Customs, etc.), 30 per cent.; State monopolies, enter- 
prises and capitalisations 31 per cent.; special revenues, 12 
per cent. From these figures, the prior position of State 
enterprise in the national economy is clear. 

Two main considerations affect the distribution of taxes: 
first, that the well-being and social standards of the people 
shall be improved; and, secondly, that the productive capacity 
of the country shall be increased. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that the defence allocations in the Budget 
have risen from 45.9 to 47.3 million lats, those for the 
Ministry of Finance from 28.3 to 29.0 millions, and those 
for the Ministry of Agriculture from 22.3 to 22.9 millions. 
Special importance is attached to agriculture, production still 
leaving much to be desired. In the new Budget means are 
provided of maintaining the policy of fixed prices, of push- 
ing mechanisation, and of supplying land workers with cheap 
credit. In particular, care is being taken to direct the State’s 
attention towards the land by the creation of favourable 
conditions for the construction of workers’ houses. The 
object of all this is to diminish to a minimum the number 
of foreign workers imported for seasonable labour, chiefly 
from Poland. The State is also carrying out improvement 
works. 

In regard to foreign trade, the Minister of Finance said 
that he had no grounds for believing that conditions would 
worsen in 1939. Efforts would also be made to increase the 
amount of business passing within the country, and at better 
prices; it is likely that a compulsory price system will be 
replaced by freer competition in order to regulate supply 
and demand. The rationalisation of industry continues to 
advance, and to afford a better organisation of labour and 
production. The Minister spoke of the need of giving in- 
dustry a national character and of the importance of estab- 
lishing close contact between State and private industry. 
These references have had a dubious reception in private 
industrial circles, for it is thought that the building up of 
a “community of interests” may well hinder the develop- 
ment of private industry. There has recently been a marked 
recession in expenditure on public works, and the direction 
of activity has changed. Large sums have been spent on the 
improvement of Communications; plans have been made for 
the construction of concrete roads. Rivers are being made 
navigable and their conditions improved. 

The first quarter of 1939 produced no striking changes. 
Receipts from foreign trade have somewhat increased over 
the same period of 1938; banking activities have also im- 
proved, and the money circulation is larger. The cost of 
living is higher than it was at the beginning of 1938. The 
index of industrial production (1930-33 = 100) stood at 174 
in January of this year, against 169-in January, 1938. 
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The Bases of Belgian 


Recovery 


[FROM OUR BELGIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


BELGIUM, having for six months been incapable of forming 
a stable Government, succeeded in doing so during the lag 
days of April. The gravity of the situation caused Parliament 
to grant to M. Pierlot its confidence and the special powers 
for which he asked. 


This caused a sudden change in the markets, especially in 
exchange rates. Foreign currencies promptly cheapened and 
ended a weakness which, since the beginning of the year, had 
forced the National Bank to export 4,500 million francs of 
gold, equalling 30 million pounds sterling. 


The characteristic feature of the present situation is that 
Belgium, once more, has been sharply influenced by the 
world depression. In 1936-37 she greatly benefited by the 
general uptrend, and at that time she made the mistake of 
undertaking a heavy expenditure programme. But, in 1938, 
the world depression made itself severely felt, and taxation 
receipts fell while unemployment increased. At the same time 
the Belgian public, owing to internal and international crises, 
gave little support to loans to the Treasury. 


If Belgium had had a stable Government at the end of 
1938, measures would have been taken at once and the 
Budget position would never have been seriously com- 
promised, The regrettable political dissensions over Belgian 
representation in Nationalist Spain, and the Flemish question 
(the Martens case) for a long time prevented the Govern- 
ment from making a move. The result is, to-day, that the 
country has to face a deficit in the ordinary Budget amount- 
ing to about 650 million francs (about £6 millions), More- 
over, the Treasury, already burdened by this deficit, has to 
bear the exceptional costs of armaments and the usual extra- 
ordinary Budget for public works, the whole exceeding 2,500 
million francs. 


M. Gutt, Minister of Finance, undertook first to reabsorb 
the deficit on the ordinary Budget. He will reduce current 
expenses to about 300 millions and increase taxes to 350 
millions. On the other hand, he hoped to be able to issue 
the necessary loans on the Belgian market when confidence 
was sufficiently restored. The first expression of returning 
confidence has appeared with the setting right of the ex- 
eae market and the slight improvement in Government 
STOCKS. 


The best qualified observers consider the situation of 
Belgium without pessimism, although in their opinion certain 
weaknesses still persist. To begin with, Belgium has a high 
national income, although relatively smaller, of course, than 
that of a country like England. For 1938, it was calculated 
that this income must have amounted to 64,000 million 
francs, which, in view of the fall in prices, represents 4 pur- 
chasing power appreciably above that of 1930. Taxation 
absorbs only 16 per cent. of the national income, or, includ- 
ing local taxation, about 18 per cent. The figures will be 
ener higher for 1939, because the national income will be 
ower. 


National saving is important and is generally estimated to 
be between 5,000 and 6,000 millions. This is evidently 
sufficient to meet the State’s needs, but these savings are not 
readily entrusted to the State, after the experience of post-war 
devaluations. 


Belgium, therefore, is not an overtaxed country, nor 4 
country whose savings are insufficient. But any increase 0 
the proceeds of taxation is made more difficult by the even 
distribution of income. There are scarcely any large — 
in Belgium that can be easily taxed. On the other hance, 
saving, for the last two years, has principally taken the form 
of purchases of gold or of foreign currencies, even thoug 
the trade in precious metals has been legally forbidden. 

One of the first measures of the Pierlot Government was 10 
declare that it had no intention of devaluing the franc 
Indeed, no proposition of this kind has ever been consider 
by the authorities in Brussels, industrialists who advoc® 
such a measure being a small and powerless minority. 
idea of being linked to the pound sterling at the present ratt, 
that is to say, without devaluation, has a much more Pod 
ful following, on the ground that the country would ! 
therein a monetary security which is at present bane, 
The popular tendency, however, is to link such 4 Tae 
mentally with devaluation, and this fact forms 2 PSY‘ 
logical barrier to its adoption. 
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On coming into power, the Pierlot Government has, there- 
fore, to overcome superficial difficulties rather than to fight 
against fundamental weakness. Everyone agrees that it has a 
good chance of success if there is a truce from politics. 
Furthermore, Belgium has certainly been affected by the un- 
settled international situation, If the general tension were to 
slacken, the solution of Belgium’s problems would become 
much easier. 


June 7th. 


Australian Government 
Finances 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


At the beginning of the financial year 1938-39 it was esti- 
mated that the combined Budget deficits of the Common- 
wealth and States would be £A0.4 million. In the case of 
the Commonwealth the bulk of the increased expenditure was 
due to bigger defence plans; and it was decided to raise the 
necessary extra revenue by increased income, sales and land 
taxes, and a higher tobacco excise. The New South Wales 
Budget contained some tax concessions, but in the other 
States additional revenue was sought from increased railway 
fares, heavier motor taxation, additional wharfage rates and 
similar measures. 


At the end of April the accumulated deficits of the Com- 
monwealth and States totalled £A6.7 millions, which showed 
a retrogression of £A4.7 millions compared with the corre- 
sponding month in the previous financial year. It had become 
apparent that certain of the States would incur larger deficits 
than they had budgeted for, and at the Loan Council meeting 
in March it was decided to raise additional loans to the 
extent of about £A3 millions to meet the anticipated deficits 
in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia. 


Total Commonwealth revenue was slightly below estimates 
for the first ten months of the year. As, however, the bulk of 
the receipts from higher income tax will be received during 
the last two months of the financial year, there seems to be 
every reason to expect that the Commonwealth Budget will 
be balanced. In New South Wales the anticipated deficit of 
£A1.7 millions or more has been caused by short-falls in 
stamp and probate duties, income and wages taxation, land 
revenue, and railway earnings. The loss on the railways is 
owing to higher operating costs and a fall in revenue caused 
by the drought. In Victoria virtually the same trend is visible, 
with the added strain of relief expenditure in the areas which 
suffered so severely from bush fires during the summer. 


In South Australia and Western Australia a similar decline 
in revenue can be seen. And it is interesting to note that 
Tasmania has suffered from the embargo on the export of 
funds from New Zealand, since the absence of New Zealand 
subscribers has caused a drop in the receipts from the State 
Lottery tax. The only State to show a surplus at the end of 
April was Queensland, where expectations have been fairly 
well realised. 


The loan programme of £A14 millions for States’ public 
works and farmers’ debt adjustment (£A2 millions) will be 
completed by June 14th when applications for the present 
loan of £A4,750,000 will close. The failure of the public to 
subscribe fully to the February loan of £A8.5 millions has 
resulted in a slightly higher rate of interest for the current 
loan which bears the same flat rate of £3 17s. 6d. per cent., 
but is issued at £99 maturing in December, 1955, which gives 
a yield to redemption of £3 19s. 2d. per cent. 


Treasury Bill Policy 


It was thought that Treasury bills to the amount of about 
£A3 millions would be issued to finance the States’ deficits. 
There has never been an open market for Treasury bills in 
Australia. The bills are discounted by the Central Bank, 
which in turn re-discounts them with the trading banks. 
This re-discounting is purely arbitrary, as there is no tender 
System, the rate of interest and allotments being fixed by 
the Central Bank. This method restricts the use of Treasury 
bills as a measure to control credit, as the trading banks 
cannot be forced to take up Treasury bills and the Central 
Bank's opportunities of passing them on are very restricted. 
In the present circumstances the Commonwealth Bank 
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and the Treasury have devised a new technique whereby the 
Treasury has issued to the Commonwealth Bank £A3 


millions of 34 per cent. Commonwealth bonds maturing in 


1943 in exchange for Treasury bills previously issued to pro- 
vide temporary accommodation to the States. By these means 
the deflation which usually accompanies the funding of 
Treasury bills will be avoided, provided the bills are with- 
drawn from the Central Bank’s own holdings. In the normal 
course of events these Treasury bills would have been funded 
by a loan raised on the open market to finance Budget 
deficits. 

The net result is to give the Commonwealth Bank 
securities which are readily marketable and which will be 
available to the authorities as a weapon of open market 
control. The Government will have to pay 34 per cent. for 
Its accommodation instead of 1} per cent., which is the 
rate obtaining for Treasury bills at the present time. One 
doubts whether it would not have been a wiser policy for the 
authorities to have established an open market for Treasury 
bill in the favourable circumstances of the past few years, 


* * * 


AUSTRALIAN BUDGETS 
Ten Months, July-April 
£A millions 


Surplus (+) or 
fi 


Expenditure | Deficit (—) 


Revenue 





1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1937-38 [1938-39 1937-38 1938-39 























Commonweaith...... 70-49 | 73-87 | 68-58 | 73:94 | +1:91| — -07 
New South Wales...| 46°23 | 45°64 47:43/| 48-64, —1:20| —3-00 
VICtOEIS ....ceseesceees 18-89 | 19-06} 21-29| 21-97; —2-40| —2-91 
Queensland ......... 13-97} 15-31/ 13-87) 15-00) + | + -3f 
South Australia...... 9-88| 9-77| 10:14, 10-31] — -26) — -54 
Western Australia... | 8-78 8:93| 8-97| 9-27) — -19| — -34 
Tasmania ............ 2°82; 2:69 2°84 2:89, — 02) — -26 





"57 | 101-40 | 104-54 | 108-08 | —3-97| —6-6 
Total for States | 100-57 | 101-40 | 104-54 | 108-08 | 3 97 | —6-68 
Total ......cseee: 174-06 | 175-27 | 173-12 | ven-e2 | 2-06 | —6-75 
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Books and Publications 


The End of Tsarist Russia 


It is unnecessary to describe Sir Bernard Pares’s qualification 
for presenting a history of the fall of the Russian monarchy.* 
Because of his personal contact with so many of the people 
and events he writes about, it is perhaps to be regretted 
that he keeps himself so much in the background, but in 
setting out to produce an objective history and accurate 
record he understandably refrains from stressing his own 
views. 

Sir Bernard holds that all the evidence points to the fall 
of the monarchy coming from above, and with this no 
student of the history of Imperial Russia’s latter years will 
disagree. When Alexander III died on November 1, 1894, the 
autocracy died with him. Nicholas II was autocrat in name 
only and in other circumstances would probably have made a 
successful and respected constitutional monarch. Like many 
honest and well-meaning men he lacked resolution and 
judgment and was over-conscientious. He believed himself to 
be morally bound before man and heaven to maintain the 
tradition of autocracy; and whenever he showed any misgiv- 
ing or fleeting doubt of his divine right the Empress was at 
hand to restore his confidence and revive his resolution; for 
she was convinced beyond argument that the Tsar of Russia 
was autocrat by divine right. 

The notion, too commonly held and sedulously fostered 
by propaganda, that the Government and ruling classes un- 
conscionably exploited and oppressed the peasants and work- 
ing classes is corrected by Sir Bernard. He points out that, 
after the emancipation of the serfs, “ the students . . . came 
in larger proportion from the peasantry than perhaps in any 
other European country,” and that legislation for the regula- 
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tion and safeguarding of factory labour was by no means 
elementary. The 1905 Revolution was the result of many 
causes of popular discontent, by no means all of which 
were of an economic character. 

The futility of the Japanese War, coupled with the official 
corruption and Government ineptitude that it showed up, 
gave an enormous impetus to the demands for reform, 
which were only fortified by reactionary police measures and 
the Government’s refusal at first to consider any concessions 
to the growing political consciousness of the nation. The 
eventual grant of a Constitution and the establishment of the 
Duma were due more to the pressure of the liberal-minded 
professional and educated classes than to the more 
spectacular factory strikes and peasant risings. 

From the evidence presented by Sir Bernard it is apparent 
that Nicholas personally was not irrevocably opposed to the 
principle of popular representation. That he resisted to the 
utmost, and then yielded with reluctance, was due partly to 
honest doubts whether Russia was fit for constitutional 
government, and partly to the notion that in granting any 
measure of popular representation he was betraying the trust 
imposed on him at his coronation, Moreover, the Russian 
people had no tradition of party politics and did not under- 
stand the principle of compromise. 

In 1903 the sinister shadow of Rasputin first appeared 
over the Court. Sir Bernard traces the growth of his influence 
over the Empress, and to a somewhat less extent over the 
Emperor, and quotes innumerable letters, conversations and 
other evidence to show the extent to which he interfered 
in the conduct of Government. His influence was particularly 
fateful during the war. It was mainly on account of Rasputin 
that the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievich was removed 
from the command of the armies on the Eastern front and 
practically exiled to the Caucasus. 

Sir Bernard does not attempt an exhaustive analysis of 
the policies and events that led up to the final tragedy. 
He contents himself with affording the reader the material 
necessary to make his own conclusions. His own sympathies 
were with the liberal intellectuals, to whom the highest com- 
pliment he can pay is that they took English liberalism 
as their model. But after reading his book one cannot help 
feeling that, however well-meaning, the men who actually 
forced the abdication and took over the Government of the 
country were rather an ineffectual and impractical lot. The 
autocratic system resting on pure bureaucrats like Goremykin 
had prevented the rise of politicians with any experience of 
responsibility. When the monarchy crashed the whole 
bureaucracy crashed with it, leaving the country in the hands 
of idealists, with a touching but ill-founded faith in their 
own theories. It was they and not the Imperial Government 
that fell to the Bolsheviks who were unhampered by any 
humanitarian or ethical scruples. 


* “The Fall of the Russian Monarchy.” By Sir Bernard 
Pares. Jonathan Cape. 510 pages. 


Trial and Error 


In “Warnings and Predictions”+ Lord Rothermere has 
quoted and elaborated a selection of articles he wrote for the 
Daily Mail during the last twelve years, chiefly on the neces- 
sity for a large air force and the desirability of friendly 
relations between England and Germany. Lord Rothermere 
takes credit to himself that he perceived the significance of 
Hitler immediately he became Chancellor in 1933, and that 
only nine months later he started to advocate a fleet of 5,000 
warplanes for Britain. The book is intended, not only as 2 
proof of Lord Rothermere’s sagacity in the past, but also as 4 
programme, which he sums up in these words: : 

Our interests do not lie in Europe. We are an oceanic 


people. We are the descendants of the Vikings, and ra 
adhere to our historic réle as a maritime people. We Saat 


t “ Warnings and Predictions.” By Viscount Rothermere. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 5s. 
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look after our Dominions and overseas possessions and pro- 
claim it as our policy that whatever happens on the Continent 
of Europe—except, possibly, a menace to the French and 
Belgian frontiers—is no concern of ours. 


It is consonant with this that Lord Rothermere should 
view the annihilation of Czecho-Slovakia with equanimity. 
Indeed, he classes the Czechs with the “ barbaric slave- 
traders of Ethiopia,” describing them as the savage and un- 
civilised oppressors of German- and Magyar-speaking 
minorities. Since he regards the Czecho-Slovak State as 
having been the greatest menace to the peace of Europe, how- 
ever, it is odd to find him saying: 


The idea of an independent Czecho-Slovakia first reached 
the minds of the masses of the Western nations through The 
Daily Mail and its associated newspapers, and I very much 
doubt whether, except for the publicity thus given, Czecho- 
Slovakia, as we know it to-day, would have had any existence. 


It is quite clear that it is above all fear of Socialism in 
general and the U.S.S.R. in particular which leads Lord 
Rothermere to advocate a Four-Power Pact between Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy, and to speak with admiration 
of Hitler and his achievements. One wonders whether he 
would to-day stand by his words about Hitler: 


He is supremely intelligent. ... There is no man living 
whose promise given in regard to something of real moment 
I would sooner take the impression t has remained 
with me after every meeting with him is that of a great 
gentleman. 


Indeed, Lord Rothermere’s very advocacy of a Britain 
armed to the teeth raises a doubt whether he ever really 
believed in the possibility of friendship with National- 
Socialist Germany, unless indeed Germany were to be scared 
or bullied into such friendship. His own views about inter- 
national understanding are made quite clear; and perhaps the 
most disconcerting sentence in the whole book is this: 


Although in this country we dislike the idea of inquiring 
into a man’s political opinions, those who have the appoint- 
ment of the instructors of the younger generation should in- 
sist that their influence shall be used to encourage ideals of 
good citizenship, and not the perverted and pernicious theories 
of a false internationalism. 


It is interesting and instructive to read Lord Rothermere’s 
vaticinations side by side with Herr Stern-Rubarth’s “ Three 
Men Tried ...”* Like Lord Rothermere Herr Stern- 
Rubarth was also a journalist—the editor of the Diplo- 
matische Korrespondenz until he was dismissed six years ago. 
While Lord Rothermere regards the triumph of Hitler with 
gratification, the German Liberal, now an exile in this 
country, says: 


Hitler has destroyed the very source of Germany’s intel- 
lectual and moral strength. And in doing so he has robbed 
the world of one of its chief aids to progress. 


This whole book is a pathetic, sometimes naive, lament 
for a lost opportunity. Herr Stern-Rubarth has a patriotic 
faith in German genius, and believes that it might have 
made a great contribution to the well-being of Europe and 
the world; but he does not believe that in order to do so it 
was necessary to achieve either political hegemony or totali- 
tarian centralisation. 

The “ three men” of his title are Stresemann, Briand and 
Austen Chamberlain, and to each he makes eloquent tribute 
as being good Europeans and protagonists in the struggle for 
Perpetual peace. But the hero of the book is Stresemann, 
whose confidant the author was, and whose ideal of an 
economically federated Europe based on a friendship 
between France and democratic Germany he shared. It is in 
the account of Stresemann, and of his doings and sayings at 
Locarno, Thoiry and The Hague, that Herr Stern-Rubarth 
makes an original and valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the period of the “ policy of fulfilment.” 

The author’s hero worship of Stresemann does, indeed, 
sometimes blur the picture. It makes him underestimate the 
work of others. But it nevertheless does provide a tribute to 
Stresemann’s devoted work for peace worthy to replace the 
memorial to him on the banks of the Rhine, now closed and 
neglected by a people taught to reverence other gods. 
og ee ee Ee ee ee ts 


*“ Three Men Tried. . . .” By Edgar Stern-Rubarth. Duck- 
worth. 12s. 6d. ” 
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Shorter Notice 


“Houses We Live In.’”’ Published for the Ministry of 
Health, by H.M. Stationery Office. 1/-. 

In his foreword to this admirable booklet the Minister of 
Health observes that “ beauty often consists in the simplicity 
of the relation between form and function.” The photographs 
and brief explanations of which the book consists illustrate 
perfectly this thesis. They constitute the best elementary 
guide so far produced for the prospective purchasers and 
—_ of houses, for housing authorities, and, above all, for 

uilders. 


Books Received 


League of Nations, Committee of Statistical Experts. Indices 
of Industrial Production. 16 pages. 9d. net. Housing 
Statistics. 14 pages. 9d. net. (London) Allen & Unwin. 

Farmhouse and Country Holiday Handbook, 1939-40. (London) 
Farmhouse Holiday Bureau, 11/13 Southampton Row, 
W.C.1. 38 pages. 6d. net. 

The History and Mechanism of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. (London) Cambridge University Press, Bentley 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 191 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 

Currency Depreciation and Monetary Policy. By M. Gilbert. 
(London) H. Milford. 167 pages. 9s. net. 

Eye Witness in Czecho-Slovakia. By A. Henderson. (London) 
Harrap. 336 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Ship of State. By E. Jenks. (London) Duckworth. 196 
pages. 6s. net. 

Lost Liberty ? By Joan and Jonathan Griffin. (London) Chatto 
& Windus. 290 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Fail of the Russian Monarchy. By B. Pares. (London) 
Jonathan Cape. 510 pages. 


De la France d’avant Guerre 4 la France d’aujourd’hui. By 
- — and G. Pirou. (Paris) Recueil Sirey. 593 pages. 
0 frs. 


Agrarverfassung der deutschen Auslandssiedlungen in Osteuropa. 
ol. I. By M. Sering & C. von Dietze. (Berlin) Verlag 
Franz Vahlen. 311 pages. Rm. 18.00. 
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New Zealand’s Credit 


I’ is impossible to withhold a certain sympathy from 

Mr Walter Nash, Finance Minister of New Zealand, 
over the difficulties he is encountering in his preparatory 
negotiations in London for the conversion of {17,172,191 
of 34 per cent. stock which matures on January Ist next— 
and in his quest for some extra millions of new money for 
New Zealand’s re-armament needs. The present Govern- 
ment of New Zealand is certainly not to blame for the 
fact that an amount equal to nearly £10 per head of the 
inhabitants of a country with a population of slightly over 
14 millions falls due for repayment at a single date. The 
operation is comparable (allowing for the fact that Great 
Britain’s population is approximately thirty times that of 
New Zealand) with a British Government conversion of, 
say, £500 millions—or about one-fourth of the amount of 
5 per cent. War Loan which the Treasury successfully 
converted to 34 per cent. seven years ago. But that was not 
merely an internal, as distinct from an external, obligation; 
in addition, those originally responsible for its issue had 
taken care to give the British Government sixteen years, 
between 1929 and 1944, within which to exercise their 
option to “call” the stock before its final maturity. The 
authorities were then free to choose their own time, and 
to come home handsomely in a period of low interest rates. 
Failure to take a similar precaution in New Zealand’s case 
has saddled the Dominion with the necessity of meeting a 
heavy obligation at a moment when market conditions 
could hardly be more unfavourable. Interest rates have 
risen, and overseas capital investment as a whole is frowned 
on by the British Government, which has its own reasons 
for holding potential competitors off the market. Mean- 
while changing political tendencies in the Pacific have in- 
evitably modified the British investor’s traditional appraisal 
of New Zealand’s external problems, and simultaneously 
increased the need for armament expenditure. 

All this is less New Zealand’s fault than her misfortune. 
But some share of responsibility for the changed attitude 
of the London capital market towards New Zealand 
stocks within the last four years must unquestionably be 
laid at the door of the Dominion’s own economic policy. 
The accompanying table, based on quotations for stocks 
with identical rates of interest and roughly comparable lives 
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Stocks 5 
Red. yield 


Price Price 








New Zealand 312%, 1955-60 ...... 
British Govt. 312% War Loan ... 


eee eeeeenenneee 


New Zealand 5% 1956-71 ......... 
British Govt. 5% Cons. 1944-64 
C. of Australia 5% 1945-75 ...... 


(f) Fiat yield. 
shows that although all gilt-edged prices have fallen since 
the autumn of 1935 (when Mr Savage’s Government 
assumed office), the decline in New Zealand issues has been 





greater than for either British Government or Common- 
wealth of Australia stocks, and the yield differential has 
widened considerably. 

As Mr Nash has come here to woo the British investor, 
the latter’s attitude towards New Zealand deserves careful 
analysis. In general, it is always in the investor’s interest 
that countries in which he is financially interested should 
enjoy as high a standard of living as possible, if only for 
the reason that a prosperous borrower is the best of credit 
risks. The investor, as such, has little concern with party 
labels and less with class distinctions. He is interested less 
in policies than in their results. He has long recognised a 
peculiar and welcome intimacy in the Imperial link be- 
tween New Zealand and this country, and he does not 
question the constitutional right of its sovereign govern- 
ment to pursue whatever economic and social policy is de- 
sired by a majority of the people. 

Nor, equally, can he overlook the fact that the results 
of that policy, so far as they have impinged on his own 
special interest, have been unfavourable. The Government 
of Mr Savage, since November, 1935, has nationalised the 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand, introduced and imple- 
mented a dairy produce marketing and a guaranteed price 
scheme, actively promoted labour and social legislation 
and encouraged the establishment of secondary industries. 
Concurrently, it is estimated that private incomes in New 
Zealand have risen from £90 millions to £166 millions, 
while retail prices have increased by 15 per cent., wage 
rates by 27 per cent. and wages in the aggregate by as 
much as 50 per cent. Thus, the rise in internal purchasing 
power and costs has been substantial. Despite a rise in the 
value of New Zealand’s exports, from {NZ46.5 millions 
in 1935 to £NZ58.4 millions in 1938, imports during the 
same period have increased from £NZ36.3 millions to 
£NZS55.4 millions. Since the service of New Zealand debt 
(including interest payable by local bodies abroad) requires 
approximately {NZ10 millions per annum, the reduction 
in New Zealand’s favourable visible balance (accelerated a 
few months ago by a flight of capital which has now been 
checked) has imposed a severe strain on New Zealand's 
sterling funds in London. These fell from a high point of 
£45 millions to £28 millions in April, 1938, and to {7 
millions last November. Their present figure is put by Mr 
Nash at £12 to £13 millions, but a period of seasonal con- 
traction in these balances is now beginning. 

Thus, the moment is not far off when the prospect of an 
empty locker may have to be faced. The New Zealand 
Government, aware of this danger, has imposed a system 
of import restrictions, but on Mr Nash’s own admission, 
their full effect will not be felt until after next year, be- 
cause imports of capital equipment for the development of 
New Zealand’s secondary industries will largely offset the 
restrictions on luxury and consumable goods during the 
next eighteen months. Indeed, the immediate effect of the 
imposition of exchange restriction may have been to In- 
crease rather than diminish the drain on London funds and 
the Dominion will require additional sterling to the amount 
of perhaps £10 millions to meet its foreign commitments 
up to the end of the year. This sum roughly coincides 
with (but is, of course, in no sense due to) the expendi- 
ture that will probably be undertaken outside the 
Dominion in pursuance of re-armament over the next year 
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or two. If it were possible for the Dominion to borrow now 
in London for defence purposes, the fact of having these 
funds in advance of the expenditure would relieve the im- 
mediate shortage of sterling, and the solution of this proo- 
lem would help to solve that of the loan maturity next 
January. 

The surmounting of the immediate difficulties will 
not, however, impress the British investor unless he is con- 
vinced that they will not recur every year. And that 
depends on the future course of the whole economic policy 
of the New Zealand Government. Mr Nash has defined 
New Zealand’s policy as “insulation not isolation.” But 
investors may be sceptical of the extent to which “ insu- 
lation” is feasible for a country which has specialised in 
meat and dairy produce for export, whose foreign trade 
per head has been for years the highest of any country in 
the world, and whose national income must needs be pro- 
foundly affected by the amount which the United Kingdom 
(which took 76.3 per cent. of New Zealand’s exports in 
1937) is willing to absorb and the price it is prepared to 
pay—with due regard to the fact that the British Govern- 
ment is now squarely embarked upon a policy of fostering 
its domestic agricultural production. Failing a complete 
reversal of the Savage Government’s expansionist policy, 
some reduction of New Zealand’s imports below the 
current level is inevitable, if default on external debt is to 
be avoided. That result might be attained either by a 
further depreciation of the New Zealand pound, or by 
direct import restriction on more effective lines than those 
followed hitherto. Currency control is an expedient which 
the City of London can scarcely be expected to welcome 
in itself, while restriction of New Zealand’s purchases from 
abroad must needs be even more distasteful to British 
exporters. Whatever the letter of the Ottawa Agreement, 
however, it would be hard to justify the argument advanced 
by the Federation of British Industries that New Zealand 
is, in effect, a tied house of the Mother Country, which has 
a prescriptive right to sell a specified minimum quantity of 
its products there every year. The import licence regula- 
tions have been drafted in such a way that the United 
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Kingdom proportion of New Zealand’s total imports can- 
not decline and is almost certain to increase. Moreover, 
Mr Nash has declared that the New Zealand Government 
is willing to spend the whole of the balance from the 
proceeds of its exports to Great Britain, after deduction 
of the external debt service, in purchases from this coun- 
try. Beyond that, in these times, it may be difficult to ask 
any Government to go. 

On the whole, so far as the immediate question of New 
Zealand’s £17 millions debt maturity is concerned, the 
most practical way out of an admittedly difficult position 
would seem to be the granting of facilities for the offer 
of conversion stock in the London market, including under- 
writing arrangements, etc., on the best terms the Dominion 
can secure from the investor. It has been made clear this 
week that there is no question of a Treasury guarantee for 
New Zealand borrowing. This is hardly a time when the 
damaging consequences of acute disagreement between 
Great Britain and the Dominion can be contemplated. But 
the terms of the conversion must be entirely voluntary, and 
the repercussions on New Zealand’s external credit of her 
Government’s policy must find due recognition in an en- 
hanced rate of interest—possibly of 5 per cent.—offered on 
the new stock, as compared with the old. For the rest, 
friendly but firm representations from London to New 
Zealand will not be out of place, regarding the ultimate 
dangers of a policy of “ insulation.” Here, the British 
Treasury, though it has no clear locus standi, may at least 
recall a relevant precedent. New Zealand’s Government 
loans are trustee stocks under the Colonial Stock Act. The 
British Treasury is specifically excluded from financial 
liability under that Act, but it was deemed advisable, in 
Newfoundland’s case, to give special treatment to trustee 
issues, at the expense of the British Exchequer, rather than 
to allow default to occur. The British authorities may well 
urge the New Zealand Government not to confine itself 
to mere declarations of determination to maintain its debt 
service, but so to frame its policy that danger will never 
arise. Ultimately, those who will the end must also will the 
means. 


The Market for Electrical Appliances 


A HUNDRED years ago it was possible to regard a 
house simply as a collection of living rooms. Then 
new amenities such as modern plumbing and gas supply 
introduced a complicating factor, for in order to secure 
their full benefit it was found to be necessary to modify 
first some small details of building and then the whole 
structure. The development has not slackened, and it is 
becoming possible to regard the house as being adapted 
not merely to the needs of the people who live in it, but 
also to those of an increasing number and variety of 
domestic machines. Of the latter, an increasing proportion 
are electrically operated. 

The latest of the domestic change has an industrial 
counterpart. market for electrical domestic appliances 
is expanding. The construction on a large scale of houses 
and flats equipped with electricity, and the cheaper cost of 
electricity itself, are probably the most important causes; 
but the demand for labour-saving devices in both home and 
office, is undoubtedly of great importance. And the 
potential market for electrical appliances is still enormous. 
The tables on the next page show that the use of appliances 
has already attained a considerable size in the United 
States, and comparison of the American with the British 
figures strengthens the view that this market is still almost 
untapped in this country. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether the British market 
can, in the near future, hope to rival the American. There 
1s, first of all, the question of price. The appliances in this 
table are of the expensive variety; and, in comparing the 
statistics for the two countries, it should be pointed out 


that in the United States 16,000,000 out of 30,000,000 
families, according to some estimates, have an income of 
over £4 a week, against only 3,000,000 out of 12,000,000 
families. in the British Isles. The higher level of family in- 
comes, the absence of our own prejudice against electrical 
devices, and the responsiveness of the public to intensive 
selling campaigns, have enabled the American manufacturer 
to exploit a market which even in its early days was large 
enough to justify mass production methods. And by lower- 
ing prices he has been able to expand it still further. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, circumstances 
have been unfavourable from the start. There is, first of 
all, a strong preference for coal fires; and there is also 
strong competition from the gas companies both for cook- 
ing and heating. Thus, the number of all-electric houses 
is small compared with the total number of houses wired; 
and this in its turn hinders the general adoption of the 
“ two-part ” tariff, which aims at encouraging the general 
use of electrical appliances by providing additional 
current required at cheaper rates. The lack of a standard 
voltage, inadequate wiring, insufficient points—even in 
new houses—and the refusal of a large part of the public 
to look upon electrical appliances as anything but luxuries, 
have all tended to discourage manufacturers from produc- 
ing on a scale large enough to enable them to make a sub- 
stantial reduction in prices. 

The question of price can also be regarded from the angle 
of distribution. Table I shows that the number of cookers 
per thousand wired homes is actually slightly higher in 
this country than in America, and the total number of 
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TaB_e I.—Electrical Domestic Appliances in use in the U.S.A. 
and the British Isles 


U.S.A. British Isles 
Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
In use wired In use wired 


homes homes 
Electric cookers 3,000,000* 132 1,000,000* 143 
Electric washing 
machines and 
RTE 11,000,000 500 300,000 42:8 
Elec. refrigerators 9,000,000 416 200,000 28 
Vacuum cleaners 11,000,000 500 2,300,000 333 


* Low figures explained by extensive use of gas. 


TABLE I1.—Yearly Sale of Electrical Domestic Appliances in the 
U.S.A. and the British Isles 


U.S.A. British Isles 
Electric COOKErS  ....cccccceseeeees 400,000-500,000 200, 
Water Weavers ..cccccocccccsscceece bot 85,000 
Wet GROG | ksnsicdcadoceccincces * 30,000—40,000 
Washing machines ............008 2,000,000 9, 
Electric refrigerators ........+.++ 2,000,000 20,000 
Vacuum Cleaners ......0ccccceceeee 2,000,000 400,000 
BSNS MRR accivewnsescescocnseces over 2,000,000 1,500,000 


* Included with washing machines. 





cookers in use compares very favourably with that of 
refrigerators, washing-machines and boilers. To a certain 
extent this is because a cooker of some sort is an accepted 
necessity, and an electric cooker is therefore not regarded 
with the same suspicion as a refrigerator; but another 
reason for the cooker’s relative success is that it is not as a 
rule owned by the householder but hired from the local 
supply company or Corporation, which has a_ virtual 
monopoly of the distribution of cookers. In encouraging the 
use of cookers by means of small hiring charges and free 
upkeep services, the supply companies are working to their 
own advantage, for cookers use considerably more current 
than the smaller appliances, or even than vacuum 
cleaners. The companies have not the same incentive to 
push these and other devices, and their distribution, as 
a result, is mainly left to the retailers—who are not in a 
position to give the householder the facilities which the 
methods of the distributors of the expensive-to-run 
apparatus have taught him to expect. The inability of the 
public to grasp the fact that it cannot have cheap running 
costs and cheap hiring as well as service facilities is one 
of the reasons for the failure of manufacturers to obtain a 
wide sale for many of their products. 

Another reason for the comparatively small sales of 
devices other than cookers in Great Britain is that many 
electrical domestic appliances are still looked upon as 
expensive toys. In general, it may be said that an electrical 
appliance which has (by traditional esteem) the character 
of a necessity and replaces an already existing apparatus 
has a better chance of success than an entirely new device, 
even though the latter may be cheaper both to buy and 
to run. Thus, the electric cooker is substituted for the 
kitchen range, and the vacuum cleaner for the old carpet 
sweeper; but a refrigerator is frequently regarded as a 
white elephant, except for a very short time each year, 
and gadgets such as kitchen mixers for cooking purposes, 
hot plates and electric drying-cupboards are still eyed 
somewhat askance. In the case of the electric iron, neces- 
sity, low price and low running costs have combined to 
ensure its popularity. There are now over 800 electric 
irons per thousand wired homes, and the yearly average 
sales still remain at about 1,500,000 as a result largely 
of replacement purchases. In contrast, the annual sale of 
wash boilers and washing machines is only 30-40,000 
and 9,000 respectively, but there are signs of an expanding 
market for these in Wales and in the North, where the 
ee of the home laundry has so far stubbornly 

When all allowances have been made for conservatism 
and inertia the fact still remains that the British market 
for domestic electrical appliances is likely to go'on ex- 
panding, and it is necessary to examine what facilities are 
required to supply the growing need. If these can be pro- 
vided by the adaptation of existing plant rather than by the 
undertaking of new capital construction, so much the better. 
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It is therefore opportune to direct attention to the reduc- 
tion of profits in the wireless industry during the past year 
and the consequent fall in the value of shares in wireless 
companies. Over-stocking and the industrial setback of the 
autumn of 1937 were the immediate causes of the decline, 
But even if the industry had enjoyed another good year 
it is probable that soon the demand would have con- 
tracted. The fall in the number of wireless licences held 
from 8,968,089 in March, 1939, to 8,962,850 in April was 
the first instance of a decrease in the history of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and probably indicates that 
saturation point was very near. The maintenance of the 
industry at full productive level would have been prob- 
lematical under the most favourable circumstances. As it 
was, the industry was hard hit by the general recession; 
and many firms, seeing no improvement in prospect, began 
to look out for alternative employment for their productive 
capacity. 

The special technique of wireless manufacture requires 
plant which does not readily lend itself to other forms 
of employment. Television is an obvious alternative, but 
the sale of television sets is still seriously hindered by their 
high price and by technical considerations. More attrac- 
tive is the manufacture of electrical domestic appliances. 
Their smaller parts can be made by wireless firms without 
entirely reconstructing their existing plant, and their sales 
can in many cases be handled by existing organisations 
and distributors. 

In addition to the uncertainties arising from the 
vagaries of the market and the not easily calculable rigidi- 
ties of habit and custom, the wireless manufacturer turning 
his attention to electrical appliances will have to face 
competition from firms who are already well established 
in this field, firms who have in many cases no other 
manufacturing activities. These firms, some of whom are 
of American origin and consequently have access to the 
resources and research data of America’s own thriving 
industry, are in a position to make difficult any encroach- 
ment on their markets ; and even in appliances which 
have not yet been exploited, the organisations of the 
established firms are well equipped to hold their own 
against rivals. 

All these considerations might well deter any new 
entrants into the manufacture of electrical appliances. Yet, 
forced to choose between the likelihood of a rapidly con- 
tracting market for wireless sets and the possibility of an 
expanding market for toasters, shavers, water heaters and 
the like, the wireless manufacturer may feel that he has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by launching out 
in new directions. He will not find success easy to come 
by; but, increasingly as time goes on, he will find working 
on his side a strong aversion to unnecessary manual 
labour in the home and a consequent welcome, once 
prejudice has been overcome, for the speed and efficiency 
which are the distinctive properties of an electrical 
appliance to-day. 


Next week’s issue of 


THE ECONOMIST 


will include the annual review of 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The survey will contain articles on the 
Government’s Bill, and will examine the 
problems arising from War Risks and 
the present trend in house construction. 


A statistical analysis of the finances of 
110 leading societies since 1925 forms a 
unique feature of the survey. 
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Finance and Banking 


Record Floating Debt.—For the first time since 
the post-war inflation period, the Treasury bill issue in 
the past two weeks has topped the £1,000 millions mark. 
Last Saturday’s total was £1,011 millions, which, although 
far below the record level of £1,221 millions reached in 
the spring of 1921, is substantially greater than the 


figures of recent years. Including Ways and Means 
Advances, the total floating debt now stands at £1,055 
millions. There is, of course, nothing unexpected about 
this expansion. It results simply from the widening of 
the Treasury’s current deficit caused by heavily 
increased defence spending in the lean revenue quarter; 
though it is interesting to note that last week the Treasury 
charged a small part of its outgoings “below the line,” 
under the Defence Loans Acts, whereas previously no loan 
charge has appeared in the accounts until late in the 
financial year. The high level of the floating debt has, 
however, been linked by some market commentators to 
recent discussions about a further instalment of Defence 
borrowing and consequent funding of Treasury bills. After 
the spectacular failure of the Australian issue and the 
subsequent weakness of Gilt-edged, those who had be- 
lieved in the imminence of a Defence issue have con- 
cluded that the authorities have once again “ missed the 
boat.” But the rise in the floating debt beyond £1,000 
millions has drawn attention to the fact that there must 
be an upper limit of safety, and the question has been 
raised whether the point will soon be reached at which 
the Treasury might feel it expedient to fund, whether or 
not market conditions are particularly propitious. This 
question is, indeed, of some practical importance for, since 
the early post-war years, Treasury policy in the manage- 
ment of the floating debt has on the whole been distinctly 
conservative, and the total has never been allowed to 
remain for long in the vicinity of £1,000 millions. 


* * * 


Is Funding Urgent ?—It is, of course, impossible 
to say whether the authorities have in mind any maximum 
figure which the Floating Debt should not exceed. The 
only rule about floating debt management which is de- 
finitely known to have influenced Treasury policy was 
propounded by the Colwyn Committee, which suggested 
that the Treasury bill issue ought not to be allowed to 
rise much above £600 millions. Presumably that principle 
has been abandoned—and perhaps forgotten—long ago. 
But it might be argued that if the Treasury regarded 
£600 millions as reasonable before 1931, it certainly ought 
hot to contend that anything less than that figure, exclud- 
ing the Exchange Account bills, is ‘unreasonable now. 
Clearly, there can be no danger in carrying bills which 
are wholly backed by gold held outside the banking 
system, while the Exchange Account “tap ” bills are the 
most nominal of all nominal debts—they represent simply 
the Account’s unutilised borrowing powers. On this argu- 
meni, if the Treasury shows concern at a Treasury bill 
issue of anything appreciably less than £1,200 millions, 
It would be ing the debt more conservatively than 
Kt did before 1931, when the need for conservatism was 
greater. Such conservatism, however, will almost cer- 
tainly be displayed. But if a funding issue were launched 
at an early date, a distinctly liberal expansion of the credit 
base would be required to ensure a really willing response 
from the banks. The effective floating debt—the “ tender ” 
bill issue—still i 


less, in virtually restoring their ratio of liquid assets to 
30 per cent., but it is significant that they achieved this 
principally by sales of investments. That a further reduc- 
tion occurred in May, when advances—for the first time 
since November—also declined, may have been due simply 
to the firmness of the Gilt-edged market. But the sales do 
Suggest that the banks would hardly welcome the chance to 
subscribe to an issue which would be used to redeem their 
most liquid earning assets. 


* * * 


The B.I.S. New President.—Dr Beyen’s term of 
Office as president of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments was originally fixed for three years from May, 1937, 
and it was already known that he did not seek re-appoint- 
ment, owing to his decision to join the board of Lever and 
Unilever N.V. The appointment of his successor, Mr T. H. 
McKittrick, though it is due to apply from January 1, 
1940, has therefore no connection with the recent con- 
troversy regarding the transfer of Czech gold to Germany. 
Mr McKittrick is a partner of the banking house of 
Higginson and Company and has been a member since 
1931 and vice-chairman since 1933 of the Arbitration 
Committee under the German Standstill Agreement. Since 
he is of American birth and has worked for many years in 
the City of London, he is well chosen as president of what 
should be a truly international financial institution. The 
president of the Bank occupies a position of considerable 
prestige and responsibility, but it is worth noting by those 
who stress the political aspects of the Bank’s management 
that it will now have an Anglo-American president and two 
managers, one French and one German, to supervise its 
work. 


The Reichsbank.—The new Reichsbank Statute, 
which came into force on June 16th, gives legal form to 
the de facto nationalisation of the Reichsbank. Though the 
capital will still remain in the hands of private share- 
holders, they will have no say in the bank’s management, 
which will be ‘entirely under the control of Herr Funk, 
acting as Herr Hitler’s deputy. As foreshadowed in The 
Economist last week, the foreign ownership of the bank’s 
capital is to be eliminated; it is now learned that foreign 
shareholders are to receive for every Rm. 100 Reichsbank 
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shares, not, as was stated last week on the basis of pre- 
liminary reports, 44 per cent. Treasury bonds, but Rm. 200 
non-voting 4 per cent. preference shares of the Gold Dis- 
count Bank, plus a non-recurring bonus of 14 per cent. on 
their new shares, both interest and bonus to be transferable. 
“ Eligible” German nationals will be given Rm. 500 new 
Reichsbank shares, on which the dividend will be fixed at 
5 per cent. in order to put an end to “ speculation ” in the 
shares, for every Rm. 500 old shares, and also Rm. 400 
of the 1938 44 per cent. Treasury bonds. Formerly, the 
Reichsbank dividend was 12 per cent., of which 8 per 
tie cent. was paid in cash and transferable and 4 per cent. 
ie placed on loan-stock deposit, so that the income actually 
received by the foreign shareholders will be unaltered, 
while the German holders will receive 8.6 per cent. In 
addition, their claims on the loan-stock will be met by the 
payment of Rm. 3.78 tax credit certificates for every 
.. s Rm. 100 Reichsbank shares. (The certificates are negoti- 
ia able but not transferable.) This treatment of the foreign 

: shareholders contrasts very favourably with that generally 
accorded to foreign creditors of the Reich, and no difficulty 
about accepting the offer is expected. As usual, some dis- 
Ee crimination is made against “ineligible” German 

* nationals, that is, Jews, who will only receive Rm. 900 of 
the Treasury bonds for every Rm. 500 Reichsbank shares, 
thereby obtaining a return of 8.1 per cent., but this discrim- 
ination is comparatively mild. Apart from these changes 
in the capital structure, the chief point of interest in the 
new statute is the formal divorcing of the gold and foreign 
17 exchange reserves of the bank from the currency in circu- 
lation, which is declared, somewhat vaguely, to be based on 
the productive capacity of German labour. 
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Insurance Moratorium for Militiamen.—An Order- 
in-Council, published only late last week and rushed 
through Parliament on Tuesday and Wednesday, has 
added to the “near-war” problems of life assurance 
offices, which were reviewed in The Economist of 
June 10th. The Order establishes a moratorium on 

: premiums, both for the ordinary and industrial branches, 
for militiamen in training and Territorials or reservists 
‘ called up for service. The period varies according to a 
‘SS Bag complicated formula, but on old policies it will usually 
: | be eighteen months for militiamen—plus, apparently, the 
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usual period of grace stated on the policy—and for a 
Territorial or reservist called up, the period of his service 
plus a more or less extended period thereafter. Thus, the 
offices may be deprived of premium payments over con- 
| siderable periods in respect of the majority of men.com- 
Lal ing within the moratorium, for no differentiation is made 
$4 between those who can, and those who cannot, reasonably 
y be expected to maintain their premiums. Hence the un- 
SB al Satisfactory position arises that an assured person may 
a yh obtain life cover for the period for which his premiums 
i | are in arrear and afterwards may surrender or lapse the 
policy. The offices can only protect themselves under the 
Order by reducing the surrender value—or, on maturity, 
the claim—to the extent of the arrears (or by a stipulated 
ae sum in certain types of industrial life assurance) but claims 
s So? under industrial policies will have to be paid 
wed am Tull. 











A REASONABLE PRECAUTION 
is for every responsible citizen to protect 
his dependants by securing Life Assur- 
ance now. Obtain advice on a suitable 


Policy from the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





48 Gracechurch Street, 
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The Position of New Policies.—For policies taken 
out after June 15, 1939, the period of moratorium is Jess 
than for old policies, and does not apply until the policy 
is a year old, but there is an obvious danger that policies 


of trade in West Africa is reflected in a further fall in the 
profits of the Bank of British West Africa for the year to 
March 31st last. It will be recalled that the previous year 
was a bad one for the Bank because of the cocoa pro- 
ducers’ hold-up in the Gold Coast, and though the hold-up 
came to an end soon after the opening of the year under 
review, the market has since been very weak. Nor can the 
Bank have fared better in the other territories of West ae 
Africa, for the prices for ground nuts and palm products Ju 
continue to be low. In the circumstances, therefore, it 1S ) 
not surprising that deposits show a fall of £2,571,376 a 

£7,280,393. On the assets side, the counterpart to the fall 

in deposits is shown in the cash items which are down by 
£3,590,144 to £2,275,422. Last year’s balance sheet 
showed that the cash total was equal to more than half the 
deposits, so that part of this year’s fall may be explained by 
a desire to restore the ratio of the various assets to deposits 
to more normal figures. Thus, investments show 4 TS¢ . 
almost £1,000,000 at £3,411,449 and bills are also slight y 
higher, while, is 


will be taken out simply in the expectation of free cover 7 
after the first year’s premium is paid, the policy being 
. TH 
afterwards lapsed when no surrender value exists out of Bil 
which the office can recoup itself. The objections of the ios 
offices are, in fact, largely directed against the application rat 
of the moratorium to new policies. In all cases, however, for 
the interest which is foregone on premiums withheld under Af 
the moratorium represents a serious loss. The Order might ten 
be less objectionable if it applied only to the militia, = 
though the charge for relieving the conscript army of cle 
contractual payments should surely be a national one, Me 
not one on the general body of assured persons. Moreover, bill 
the Order clearly implies the possibility of a moratorium vin 
in war-time for all engaged in national or military ser- 
vice—already Territorials and reservists called up are 
within its provisions. Perhaps there is a prospect of the Bar 
Order being revised on some of these points, for the Lor 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor have admitted wr 
that some amendments may be necessary. If it is unaltered, Ds 
the offices may have to review their decision to continue to q 
issue policies unrestricted for the war risk without extra 
premiums. a 
seul 
cen 
and 
* x * ” 
of 
wi 
The Ottoman Bank.—The balance sheet of the Otto- pe 
man Bank at December 31 of last year shows only small pa 
changes compared with 1937. Deposits are virtually un- ha 
altered at £17,711,837, and the only change of importance lev 
in the assets is a rise of £1,198,118 in cash and a corre- oe 
sponding fall in Government securities and bills in port- of 
folio. With so little to comment upon in the Bank’s report, Cr 
the chairman’s speech at the annual general meeting was co: 
mostly concerned with trading conditions in the countries ma 
of the Near East. He pointed out that many of them can- th 
not find an adequate market for their exports in countries of 
with a free exchange, so that they have been forced to look los 
to Germany—and to a lesser degree to Italy—to find an w 
outlet for their products; and the resulting clearing and 4 
payments agreements, together with the growing multi- ~ 
plicity of exchanges rates, make normal banking very diffi- 
cult to pursue. Nevertheless, the Bank has been able to 
maintain its dividend at 3s. per share, and the chairman 
emphasised that the results for the year were very much . 
better than those shown by the published accounts. “ 
of 
* * * sa 
wi 
w 
Bank of British West Africa.—The depressed state 2 


: in view of the state of West African tra 1 
is encouraging to note that advances are only 4 


£200,000 down at £2,349,548. 
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The Money Market 


higher rate at which the Treasury 
Bills ware allotted at the June 16th 
tender caused an adjustment in other 
rates and the market houses quoted t#-% 


Sareaaeiens 
bills at # per cent., but con- 
ieee that rates will fall once the end 
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isso 1939 1939 


Bank Rate ........-++es00e oo 2 
London Deposit Rate ... lg Ig lg 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks .....0. o 1* 1* t,-1* 
Others ..-0ccessecreores ooo 8 2-53 19~5g 
Treasury bills stgeees %g «23 gg—Bq 25S se—-L 31g 
bills seccecceceeee foe | %6—58 o a 
* i loans ‘ reasury 
and Saer yore bills and 
cart or gil-olged stocks wuhin six maa 
i within months of 
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willing seller at this rate, preferring to 
carry its bills into July; It is even 
anxious to obtain more commercial 
paper, and rates for the fine bank draft 
have not been maintained at the higher 
levels to which they were raised at the 
end of last week. Though ## per cent. 
is still quoted, the best paper can 
often only be obtained at # per cent. 
Credit conditions have remained very 
comfortable, and even the bigger de- 
mand for credit on Wednesday, when 
the market had to take up a big quota 
of Treasury bills, had no effect on short 
loan rates. The clearing banks are 
willing lenders against bills at their 
4 per cent. minimum, while for loans 
against bonds borrowers pay only § per 
Cent. and sometimes even less. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


On Wednesday an interesting feature 
of the bullion market was the revival of 
Sales of gold from Continental hoards, 
which accounted for the bulk of the 
turnover of £356,000. This was the first 
time for many weeks that unhoarding of 
an appreciable size took place. 
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30th. Tuesday was thought to be the 
last day on which purchases could be 
made for shipment to New York in 
time for resale to the American 
Treasury before the end of the month, 
and prices on that day fell by as much 
as $d. for cash and ved. for forward. 
On Wednesday, however, it was dis- 
covered that a Dutch liner was leaving 
in time, and some purchases for ship- 
ment were made in the afternoon, which 
tO a certain extent counteracted the 
earlier heavy selling from India and 
elsewhere, and the market closed 
steadier. On Thursday, India took a 
more optimistic view of the outlook and 
sent over some buying orders which 
oy id both the cash and forward prices 


* 


The Bank Return 


A FURTHER small fall in the note cir- 
culation is shown by this week’s Bank 
Return, but it may be noted that the 
level is over £10 millions higher than at 
the corresponding date of last year. 
Bankers’ deposits have not benefited 
the return of notes, for they are down 
by £3.1 millions, while there has been 
an exactly similar rise in public de- 
June 22, June 7, Junel4.June 21 


1938 1939 1939 1939 
£mi. {mil {mil £ mii. 


SEE cettntdeicas 326:4 226-2 226-3 226-3 
Value per oz. fine 85;. 148s. 41.148s.5d.148s.54, 
Notes in 
THOM ...eeeeeeeee 483:3 498-4 495-0 494-7 
Reserve ....... 44:0 28-4 31-8 32-2 
Public . 21-7 18-4 22-1 25-2 
Bankers’ 105-5 100:6 100-3 97-2 
Other Deps. . 35:3 36-1 36:4 36-1 
Govt. Secs. . 110-2 114-2 116°3 112-6 
Discounts & Ad- 
VANCOS  .eseee 5:5 78 5-6 6:5 
Other Secs. 206 22-6 23:0 25-2 
Proportion ...... 27-1%18-2% 20-0% 20-3% 


posits. This switch-over to public de- 
posits can probably be explained by the 
incidence of Treasury bill payments 
and maturities. It is known that the 
market was paying for a large amount 
of bills on Wednesday. There is a fall 
of £3.7 millions in Government 
securities, but this has been almost 
counterbalanced by a rise of £0.9 
millions in discounts and advances and 
£2.2 millions in other securities. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


STERLING has withstood the uneasiness 
felt over the situation in the Far East 
fairly well, and on Monday and Tues- 
day actually showed small gains against 
the dollar, closing on Tuesday at 
4.68 4d. After a firm opening, however, 
on Wednesday, a weaker trend set in 
during the afternoon, although this was 
more the result of small purchases of 
dollars, in a narrow market, by Con- 
tinental hoarders converting their gold 
holdings than of any widespread sell- 
ing of sterling. On Thursday, the mar- 
ket continued to be very quiet, and 
only a small amount of official support 
was necessary to keep the rate at 4.68,'s. 
Continental currencies have shown very 
little change but have been, if anything, 
slightly firmer in terms of sterling. 
Thus the Swiss franc was quoted at 
20.76§ on Thursday, against 20.78 on 
Saturday, and the belga at 27.52%, 
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against 27.544. The Shanghai rate 
continued to be held at 64d., and was 
unaffected by unco rumours 
which reached London on Wednesday 
evening that the Chinese banks in 
Shanghai were declaring a three-day 
moratorium. 


INSURANCE NOTE 


Beacon Insurance.—The results 
of the triennial valuation of this com- 
pany at December 31st are set out 
below. Life contracts have been valued 
on the same basis as three years ago, i.e. 
OM3 per cent., but reserves for annuities 
and capital redemption policies have 
been somewhat strengthened : — 

1933-35 1936-38 





Surplus earned ...............cscceees 235,515 218,186 
Investment profits realised ........ 3,736 4,861 
Brought forward .............ss0000s 32,941 15,215 
: 272,192 238,262 
Allocations— 
Policyholders’ bonuses .......... 241,977 167,110 
Staff eT 5,000 000 
Sha ? ACCOUNT .......0006 10,000 12,500 
ing of reserves ...... _ 4,977 
Carried forward ...........esese8 15,215 48,675 
272,192 238,262 


The reversionary bonus on the sum 
assured has been drastically reduced 
from 36s. per cent. per annum for 
whole life and 34s. per cent. per annum 
for endowment assurances to 22s, per 
cent. for whole life and 20s. per cent. 
for endowment assurances. It will be 
noticed that the carry-forward has been 
increased from £15,000 to £49,000, but 
had it remained unchanged, the bonus 
earned would have been increased by 
only about 4s. per cent. The net rate of 
interest was £4 Os. 9d. per cent., com- 
pared with £4 Os. 1d. per cent., and 
the mortality experience is favourable. 
Over the last ten years, actual deaths in 
the “ Abstainers” section amounted to 
75 per cent. of the total expected by the 
A1924-29 table and to 90 per cent. in 
the “General” division. Expenses, 
however, amounted last year to 
£106,000, or more than 23 per cent. of 
the premium income. This rate seems 
unduly high, even allowing for the 
effect of increased new business and for 
the low scale of premiums in the 
“ Abstainers” section. New sums 
assured amount to £1,291,000, a record 
for the company. Business in the fire 
and accident department further ex- 
panded, and premium income increased 
from £135,000 to £240,000. After pro- 
viding for unexpired risks, this depart- 
ment showed a trading loss of £35,000. 
Total assets amount to £5,253,000, of 
which £2,470,000 is represented by 
mortgages on property in the United 
Kingdom, probably a result of the com- 
pany’s house purchase scheme, which 
has now been in operation for forty 
years. Stock securities total 
almost £2 millions; during the year de- 
preciatior accounted for £37,000, 
which has been provided from invest- 
ment reserve, now standing at £102,000. 
The new issue of capital towards the 
end of 1938 provided a premium cf 


£40,000, of which £30,000 was trans- | 
f 


erred to development account. The 
company has expanded rapidly in re- 
cent years, and it is stated that the 
policy of the directors for the next few 
years will be one of consolidation. 
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Investment 


A.P.D. and the Investor.—Compared with the 
storm which greeted N.D.C. in its original form, the City’s 
reception of the Armament Profits Duty has been mild 
in the extreme. Its announcement coincided with a rise of 
14d. in Vickers ordinary stock to 18s. 9d., and even further 
reflection upon its possible consequences exerted limited 
effect upon aircraft shares, except for a fall of 1s. in 
Fairey Aviation to 21s. In fact, the operative factors in this 
week’s market movements have been initial optimism— 
apparently unbacked by any firm evidence—that the 
Tientsin incidents would be solved, and that an Anglo- 
Russian pact was progressing towards conclusion. Such 
explanations appear to have been devised to fit the technical 
fact that the market, and particularly gilt-edged stocks, 
staged a useful list of gains without the benefit of any 
considerable amount of business. Nor can the mid-week re- 
action be attributed to A.P.D., for its general influence 
had apparently been relatively fully discounted in such 
shares as Vickers, which have fallen from a “high” of 
24s. this year, while the majority of the aviation issues 
stood at levels which discounted some possible interference 
with profits. A rough examination of their earnings posi- 
tion, however, suggests that serious effects upon dividend 
policy are unlikely, since the general incidence of the tax, in 
most cases, does not threaten the whole margin of excess 
earnings over recent dividend payments. Precise computa- 
tion of the effect of A.P.D. on individual companies, how- 
ever, is ruled out, for a number of reasons. It is impos- 
sible, in the majority of cases, to divide the turnover of the 
companies, concerned between arms and civil production, 
which is the basis on which the arms profits will be com- 
puted. That, however, is but one of the complexities. It 
has yet to be seen where the Minister of Supply will place 
the dividing line between firms “ substantially engaged ” 


in the supply of armaments and others. Will this definition 


cover suppliers of materials for “ works,” as opposed to 
“articles ” required for the armed forces? Will the mini- 
mum arms turnover of £200,000 exclude a considerable 
number of sub-contractors, whose ratio of profits arising 
from the defence programme is probably considerably 
greater than that obtained by direct contractors? 


* * * 


The Tax in Practice.—Generally, however, the 
authorities have avoided the main injustices which would 
have been inflicted by the first version of N.D.C. For ex- 
ample, the base years—1935 or 1936, or an average of 
either year with 1937—appear to provide a reasonably high 
standard of profits for the calculation of the excess, as the 
foliowing table, based on The Economist's profits records 
for the groups most closely affected, suggests: — 


CHAIN INDEX OF PROFITS AFTER DEBENTURE INTEREST 


Iron, Coal Motor Cycle 
and Steel and Aviation 
ee rad ataces lentes 100 100 
DUP sicatvesocdespoubsickiepanbens 129-6 129-0 
BOOT: cildaivedidisciciacsadénics 174-1 162-5 
DODD Si ockiliictivesiecibsbiveiltiides 215-8 157-0 


BRITISH GENERAL SERIES ‘C’ 


A Unit Trust comprising Shares of 27 leading Industrial 
Companies. Purchase price aoe returns 





These index numbers suggest that the average profits for 
the years 1936 and 1937 will usually be selected for the 
standard. No mention is made in the White Paper regard- 
ing the treatment of subsidiary companies. For N.D.C. 
a parent company may group the income of subsidiary 
companies controlled to the extent of 90 per cent. with its 
own income. The importance of consolidation is evident, 
not merely from the aspect of assessment, but also for the 
equitable apportionment of contracts,where these may have 
been let out to subsidiaries in amounts below the £200,000 
minimum. E.P.D., however, has left its legacy—which also 
appeared in the first version of N.D.C.—in the exclusion 
of debentures from the computation of capital. Hence a 
company which happens to have increased its capital appre- 
ciably by means of debenture issues since the standard 
years will not obtain the 8 per cent. allowance on additional 
capital. This point may have some relevance for Hawker- 
Siddeley, which issued £34 millions of debenture stock in 
November last year. But the position of this company, like 
that of Vickers, is complicated by the problem of sub- 
sidiary companies. In general, companies whose civil busi- 
ness was poor in the base years, or who entered the re- 
armament field at a late stage, will suffer the bigger impost. 
On this general criterion, aircraft and machine tool com- 
panies may fare relatively badly, while individual examples 
among shipbuilding companies—William Beardmore is a 
case in point—may also suffer. An approximate computa- 
oe a group of companies suggests the following possi- 
ilities : — 


Net A.P.D. on 
Latest Latest _latest profits 
Earnings Dividend on Ord. Cap. 
% % % 
Wm. Beardmore........ . 39-1 34 a 
Le 22-0 10 54t 
Fairey Aviation .......... 25-7 tf. 15 tf. 6 t.£.§ 
Rolls-Royce ............+5 29-1 25 3§ 


* Maximum estimate; 6 per cent. allowance on reduced 
capital may apply. Difference attributable to Vickers- 
Armstrongs only. § After allowance for increased capital. 


These results, however, are subject to reductions for com- 
mercial business. They take into account the effective net 
incidence of 41} per cent. for A.P.D. after allowance for 
the consequent saving in N.D.C. and income tax. 


Stock Exchange Discussions.—*“A_ considerable 
measure of agreement ” is officially reported to have been 
reached in the three-day discussions last week between the 
representatives of the London Stock Exchange and the 
Council of Associated Stock Exchanges. The subjects “ very 
fully considered ” included problems affecting inter-market 
relationships and the control and conditions of agency. It 
remains for the provincial delegates to report to their 
various bodies, who, in turn, will doubtless raise supple- 
mentary points for consideration in the further discussions 
which are expected to take place in due course. The precis¢ 
nature of the Stock Exchange Committee’s communiqué 
confirms the expectation that the discussions have been ¢x- 
ploratory, but even at this initial stage they have evidently 
covered a certain amount of detailed ground. Meetings 
were also held on Friday this week between the represc™ 
tatives of the London Stock Exchange and the Provinc 
Brokers’ Stock Exchange, and- were expected to be con- 
cerned mainly with the establishing of personal contacts 
and general explanatory talks. 
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Company Notes 


John Brown Yield.—The preliminary profits of 
John Brown were di in some detail in The 
Economist of June 3rd. In the interval, the 10s. ordinary 
shares have fallen from 33s. to 28s. 9d., of which 1s. 3d. 
is represented by the final dividend of 124 per cent. tax 
free. Trading profits increased at a better rate than was 
suggested by the net fits shown in the preliminary 
announcement, for t income for the year to March 
31st amounted to £925,032, compared with £817,544. 
Of this sum, the tax collector demands £212,213, 
against £141,243, while the depreciation provision has been 
increased from £49,787 to £64,317. These increased pro- 
visions account for the very modest increase in equity 
earnings from £477,963 to £501,672, equivalent to 23.3 
per cent., tax free, against 22.2 per cent. for 1937-38. 
The Clydebank shipyard and engineering works were 
fully employed last year and Thos. Firth and John Brown 
recorded a further improvement in profits, while their out- 
put continues at a high level. But the collieries and 
coke ovens, although working at a satisfactory rate, were 
affected by the reduced demand and prices for coke. 
The coke section should show better results this year, in 
view of the high level of activity in the steel industry, and 
the problem of adequate mercantile shipbuilding orders 
(the more Se of the expected completion of 
the “ Queen Eli ” early next year) has been relieved 
by the Government’s subsidy proposals. Meanwhile, the 
naval yards remain busy, and the group’s interests cover 
a wide range of heavy industry—much of it closely con- 
nected with the defence programme. Moreover, John 
Brown now holds a 50 per cent. interest in Westland 
Aircraft. It is impossible to establish the degree to which 
the group will be affected by A.P.D., since the proportion 
which arms turnover bears to its total business is unknown. 
But the presumption from the earnings margin of nearly 
6 per cent., tax free, is that the present rate of dividend 
is not seriously threatened. In such circumstances, a 
yield of £8 8s. per cent. gross appears relatively generous, 
compared with certain other returns in the arms group. 


* * * 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds.—The preliminary 
profits announcement of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds (dis- 
cussed in last week’s issue of The Economist) indicated a 
moderate fall in earnings, and the customary insistence by 
the directors on a cautious distribution policy. The full 
report throws little additional light upon these results, but 
it makes the point that the newsteel bar strip mill at Cardiff 
only came into operation towards the end of the finan- 
cial year, and is now in full production. Conditions also 
showed a gradual improvement during the year to 
March 31st. Hence the reduction in trading profits, before 
depreciation, from £1,326,735 to £1,286,311, was evi- 
dently a consequence of quieter trading during the summer 
months of 1938 than of any failure of the group to partici- 
pate in the subsequent recovery in the heavy industries. 
The balance sheet shows that a further sum of £341,320 
Listen <xpended on plant, which now stands a 
£2,523,767 after depreciation, compared with £1,924,690 
in March, 1936. In the same period the company’s cash 
holding has been increased from £250,698 to £1,055,756. 
The parent company’s own position, of course, is not fully 
‘Tepresentative of the group, for idiary companies 
account for £10,778,907 out of total assets of £ 19,359,697. 
But it has made steady provision for the possibility of 

expansion at some future date. The group has 
yet to decide whether to follow the lead of Richard Thomas 
and John Summers in installing hot strip mills. Certainly, 
its present cash holdings it the company to 
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General Electric Profits Maintained.—The Gen- 
eral Electric report confirms the favourable news of the 
preliminary announcement that total profits have been fully 
maintained, at £1,776,099 compared with £1,772,181. 
Full employment is reported at the works, but the satisfac- 
tory results may have been assisted in part by some carry- 
over of orders 1937-38, for the report states that new 
orders in 1938-39, although at a satisfactory level, did not 
reach the previous peak. A rise in production costs is caus- 
ing some competitive difficulty ; but the company has 
participated in the arms programme. The further increase 
in Overseas business to a new record is gratifying, though 
import restrictions in New Zealand threaten to endanger 
the business a ep: Sigecme up in that country. Recent re- 
sults are set out in the accompanying table and chart: — 




















































Years to March 31 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
BNE sc ciiscntiniicctsencoccsers 1,604,512 1,772,181 1,776,099 
aneevensseanes « 343,248 368,642 380,492 
iiepinmemaivbengith 000 400,000 000 
Pensions, and fees......... 405 58,295 66,857 
Preference dividends...... 90,569 185,840 182,700 
iain aia 

Barred ..ccccccccseccecee 759,404 716,050 
SEE” stceenmnunencadion 551,036 608,764 608,764 
Barted % .ccccocccscsese 23-7 24-9 23-5 

UD Fp Sacecctdcccnccosee 17} 20 20 
General reserve.........00. 125,455 100,000 100,000 
Carry-forward ........... 294 799,934 807,220 


Owing to increased taxation and pensions provision, 
earnings for the equity are some £43,354 (1.4 per cent.) 
lower than in 1937-38. The distribution of a 10 per cent. 
dividend plus a 10 per cent. cash bonus is repeated, and is 
still well covered, while the provision for general reserve is 
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maintained at £100,000. A strong position is again shown 
by the balance sheet, which shows an increase in holdings 
of securities from £185,690 to £643,632 following the 
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settlement of insurance claims. At a current price of 


-76s., the {£1 stock units offer the moderate yield of 


£5 5s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Bleachers’ Association Problems.—With the pass- 
ing of the dividend for the year to March, 1939, Bleachers’ 
Association 54 per cent. preference stock carries almost 
29 per cent. of dividend arrears, due since the end of 1933. 
No payment, of course, had been expected, but stockholders 
have been dismayed at the further substantial loss of ground 
during the year to March 31. Total trading profits 
amounted to £332,422, before depreciation (excluding a 
credit of £15,000 from income tax reserve) compared with 
£459,547 for the previous year. After providing £140,000 
for depreciation, compared with a total of £193,249 for 
1937-38, debenture interest which absorbs £101,250, and 
was covered by a margin of £699 in the previous year, was 
short-earned by no less than £68,187—a heavier net loss 
than any recorded in the worst depression years. A year 
ago the preference units stood at 5s. 9d.; to-day, they are 
quoted at 6s. While the Association has commendably pro- 
vided satisfactory sums for depreciation throughout the 
years of adversity, it has never been able to earn a satis- 
factory return on its {7,154,151 of fixed assets. And even 
with the present improvement in the textile trades, it is 
difficult to envisage an early recovery sufficient to justify 
the introduction of a capital reconstruction scheme. 


* * * 


Anglo-Iranian and Lobitos.—The full report of 
Anglo-Iranian oil expands the information given in the 
preliminary statement (discussed on page 671 of last week’s 
issue Of the Economist), though it does not completely 
explain the relatively heavy fall in profits. In amount the 
reduction of {2,090,803 in total profits is appreciably 
greater than the reduction of £1,345,617 shown by the 
preliminary for some saving in taxation and royalty 
payments has been achieved. Production in 1938 was little 
changed compared with 1937, and the fall in oil stocks 
EN ean na ane 
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from £3,119,607 to £2,992,649 suggests no considerable 
rise in = stocks, such as might have followed a fall in 
sales. Falling prices have apparently had an unexpectedly 
severe incidence upon the company. The allocation of earn- 
ings is shown in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31 
1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
Total income..,........+0s000+ 9,624,434 12,662,195 10,583,985 
Royalty, etc. .........sssseee 2,580,206 3,545,313 3,307,479 
Income Tax and N.D.C.... 910,559 1,651,588 1,157,029 
Extra depreciation ......... 514,976 744,215 602,602 
WUE ME pstncdececstapeevene 10,200 10,200 10,000 
. dividends ............0+ 1,071,234 1,071,234 1,071,234 
Ordinary stock-— 
TTD cid ducicijessccdsvces 4,537,259 5,639,645 4,435,641 
NB 2 isinin oducdsicrccctiecs 3,356,250 5,034,375 4,027,500 
Earned Yo occceseecessecsees 36-7 29-1 22:8 
IE Tk. echidihnccgnitineneese 25* 25 20 
General reserve,..........+++: 1,200,000 546,872 300,000 
Carry-forward ............06+ 492,135 517,411F 625,552 


* And 50% capital bonus. t After £33,122 issue expenses. 


The group’s development continues very active. The re- 
port refers to considerable increases in the equipment of 
certain refineries, and the balance sheet shows a rise from 
£4,385,349 to £6,575,494 in buildings, etc., while stocks 
of stores and materials total {2,936,850 against £1,686,182. 
The reduction of one-fifth in the Anglo-Iranian dividend 
is an adverse pointer for the current year’s results of Bur- 
mah Oil, and also for the miscellaneous receipts of the 
British Treasury. Lobitos Oilfields’ full report shows that 
the repeated 15 per cent. distribution is covered by earn- 
ings of 27.2 per cent. against 29.5 per cent. Trading pro- 
fits amount to £146,928 against £139,782, but total income 
on revenue account is £39,233 lower at £308,186, while 
profits from sales of investments amount to a mere {767 
against £31,180. Anglo-Iranian {1 stock units stand at 
73s. 9d., to yield £5 8s. 6d., and Lobitos Oilfields at 
32s. 6d. to yield £9 6s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Outlook for ‘‘ Shell ’? Transport.—The satisfactory 
accounts of “ Shell ” Transport (reviewed in The Econo- 
mist last week) were augmented by an informative com- 
mentary on the year’s working—for “ Shell ” in particular 
and for the industry in general—by Lord Bearsted 
last Tuesday. The “second interim,” which caused 
some mystification when it was announced, arose from 
the directors’ decision, owing to the uncertainty of the 
times, to distribute such accumulated profits as were 
available, rather than wait until normal payment in July. 
Development work played an important part in the 
year’s operations. The rise from £40,000 to £869,000 in 
“advances to a subsidiary”? was due to financing of 
concessions by Shell Overseas Exploration. And 
Venezuela, with whose Government Lord Bearsted 
reported continued good relations, Venezuelan Oil 
Development is carrying out a large investigation pro- 
gramme. Lord Bearsted foreshadowed an increase in the 
importance as an oil producer of Colombia, where recent 
legislation was described as “ enlightened,” but for Mexico 
he was only able to express the hope of an even 
settlement. Reports this week, which lack official con- 
firmation, suggest that jations between the Govern- 
ment and the expropriated companies are progressing 
favourably, although a final agreement can hardly be 
imminent. Despite increased production from Illinois— 
a State that no conservation law—and 4 $ i 
reduction in demand, crude oil stocks in the U.S.A. = 
by nearly 31 million barrels in the year, but Lord Bearst 
did not take an optimisti view of the oil outlook in the 
U.S.A. Stockholders will accordingly Se highly in 

’s considered development policy more 
View of the more difficult times through which the industry 
has recently been passing. 
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Baltimore and Ohio Problems .—The results of the 
Baltimore and Ohio are representative of the difficulties of 
all American railroads in 1938. Freight traffic forms a very 
high proportion of the company’s total receipts, and it was 
$31,786,000 lower . at $115,426,000. Total operating 
revenue thus fell by 20.5 per cent. to $134,722,000 against 
$169,436,000. As the wages increase awarded in 1937 
operated for a full year, expenses could not be reduced by 
the same proportion, and net operating revenue was 
$10,839,000 lower at $29,738,000. After charging other 
expenses, and crediting other income (which is only 
$,4,208,000, against $6,555,000), the balance available for 
fixed charges of $32,184,000 is only $19,060,000. In 
1937, a comparatively small deficit of $721,000 was re- 
corded, but last year fixed charges were short-earned by 
$13,125,000. The position, however, will be relieved this 
year, for a plan for modification of interest on certain bonds 
became operative early this year under which some 
$11,376,000 of annual interest becomes contingent on 
profits for eight years, though priorities are maintained. 
Earnings are now improving, and for the first four months 
net operating income amounts to $4,968,000, against 
$292,000 a year ago. But the resumption of preferred stock 
payments lies a long way ahead. 


* * * 


Zinc Corporation Position.—Ordinary and partici- 
pating preference shareholders have experienced a severe 
cut in dividends in 1938, owing to the heavy fall in metal 
prices last year. Average prices of lead and spelter fell by 
roughly £8 a ton, or over 33 per cent., last year, but 
thanks to increased mining and treatment of a higher grade 
of ore mine receipts of the Corporation fell by 25 per 
cent., from £1,741,815 to £1,301,158. In the circum- 
stances, such results must be regarded as satisfactory. Ore 
treated totalled 414,500 tons, against 390,360 tons, and 
production amounted to 82,826 tons of lead and 74,651 
tons of zinc concentrates, against 76,627 and 63,908 tons, 
respectively, in 1937. As a result of this higher output, 
combined mining and milling costs fell by 1s. 9d. to 
28s. 7d. a ton, though costs in 1937 were at a high level. 
Since total development expenses are lower and savings 
of £36,250 on royalty and £51,974 on taxation are re- 
corded, the reduction in net profits from £457,909 to 
£181,369 is considerably smaller than the fall in total 
income. The additional participating dividend on the pre- 
ference shares is reduced from 424 to 15 per cent., while 
the reduced ordinary dividend of 30 per cent. against 
85 per cent. for 1937 is barely covered by earn- 
ings. The outlook for the current year is rather more 
hopeful, for prices have been steadier, while the Lead 
Producers’ Association was formed last autumn and a zinc 
cartel is now under discussion. The duty on foreign zinc 
has been raised by 17s. 6d., but Empire producers retain 
only 2s. 6d. of this advantage, since 10s. goes to Imperial 
Smelting and 5s, to a pool. Such a change, clearly, is of 
relatively small importance in the general price context. 
At the current price of 68s. 9d. the 10s. ordinary shares 
yield £4 7s. 3d. per cent. 


* * / 


Further Kaffir Interims.—The Kaffir interim 
season closed satisfactorily last week with the Anglo- 
American and General Mining announcements. “ Sallies ” 
distribution is 2s. 3d., against general expectations of not 
more than 2s., compared with 6d. last December. 

to its holding in South African Land, and to 
lower capital expenditure this year, Brakpan is paying 
ls. 9d. against 1s. 74d. Springs’ payment of Is. 33d 
pares with 1s. 4}d., but West Springs’ payment of 
. against 1s. 3d. caused some disappointment in 
the profits trend. Daggafontein has repeated the 
ree of 1s. 33d. In the General Mining 
» Van Gold pays 10 per cent. as against 
d per cone. expenditure on surface equipment 
n taken into account in the West Rand Consoli- 
distribution. The ordinary shares receive 1s., a 
in December and Is. in June, 1938, w the 
distribution is reduced to 56s. 8d., against 85s. 
December, and 56s. 8d. in June, 1938. 
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Great Boulder Proprietary.—Few company dis- 
putes have become so acrimonious as the Great Boulder 
Proprietary Gold Mines controversy in recent months. 
Since opposition to the existing management was 
launched by the “ Grundt” Committee at the beginning 
of March, shareholders have been deluged with 
circulars and counter-circulars, many of which have 
introduced regrettable personalities into the dispute. 
In the circumstances, it will be understood that the 
actual position of the mine and the financial condition of 
the company are of fundamental importance. It is 
pertinent, therefore, to study the annual report for 1938 
in the light of the criticisms which have been levelled 
against the management. Last year’s results were, in fact, 
considerably better than those for 1937. They do, indeed, 
Suggest that some of the sting has been taken from the 
arguments originally put forward by the shareholders’ 
committee, First, the company handled a considerably 
increased tonnage, although a smaller volume of tributors’ 
ore was treated. Secondly, there was an increase of 2 per 
cent. in extraction (which at 90.18 per cent. may be 
considered not unsatisfactory); and, further, working 
costs were reduced by roughly 2s. 94d. to 26s. 9d. Aus- 
tralian per ton. After higher depreciation and development 
allowances, the result is a net profit of £172,482 against 
£73,553, while dividends totalled 374 per cent., against 
25 per cent. It is noticeable that the board has taken some 
trouble to avoid the criticism of providing inadequate 
information regarding the mining position. Development 
footage was not maintained on the greatly increased level 
of 1937, but percentage payability improved. Hence, 
although a greater tonnage was mined, ore reserve at 
1,213,496 tons showed a net improvement of 151,296 
tons, although the grade was reduced by 0-4 dwts. to 
6:5 dwts. Many mining companies show a position less 
satisfactory than this. At the same time, the best cannot 
be expected of any concern when controversy about the 
management’s past and present activities is so acute. 
Inevitably, the average shareholder becomes dubious 
about the relative merits of the two sides of the argument. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that a considerable 
body of opinion would favour a fuller degree of repre- 
sentation for shareholders on the board. The proceedings 
at the annual meeting were in progress as we went to 
press. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The heavy in- 
dustries are well represented in our usual analysis of profit 
and loss accounts, which appears on page 751, and con- 
tains 81 companies for which comparable figures are 
available. Total net profits of these companies (excluding 
banks) amount to £14,091,000, against £16,157,000, a 
decline of 13 per cent. Aggregate net profits of 1,403 
companies reporting in 1939 to date amount to 
£192,949,000, and show a decline of 84 per cent. below 
the £210,708,000 earned by the same companies in the 
previous year. The week’s results are discussed in preceding 
Notes and on page 730 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of the 
week’s company meetings begin on page 736 of this issue. 
Lord Bearsted’s survey of the “Shell” Transport and 
Trading position is discussed in a Company Note on 
page 726, and Sir Herbert Lawrence’s review at the 
Ottoman Bank meeting on page 722. At the meeting of 
General Mining and Finance Corporation, Sir George W. 
Albu referred to the policy of greater collaboration with 
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the Central Mining-Rand Mines group, as seen in the com- 

y’s acquisition of 25,000 reserve shares in Rand Mines, 
Ed At the meeting of British Electric Traction, Mr J. S. 
Austen pointed out that if £100 of deferred stock were 
bought at £1,000, and if, instead of announcing a stock 
bonus the company were to distribute its income in cash, 
there would be enough to pay 5.89 per cent. on the 
£1,000. Sir Cyril Entwistle informed shareholders of 
Decca Record that turnover for the current year showed 
an improvement, and it was estimated that profits had been 
maintained at last year’s level. Col. Charles E. Ponsonby 
informed shareholders of Forster’s Glass Company that 
the year’s sales, though down on the year, due partially 
to bad weather, were the second highest in the company’s 
history. At the meeting of Great Universal Stores, Sir 
Archibald Mitchelson satisfaction at the exten- 
sions made this year, and expected the full benefit to be 
more 2 t in the future. Mr Harry Marland, at the 
Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries’ meeting, declared that con- 
siderable expenditure had been made on research and 
adventising in Gon Seoune auarats, rans TANS ie Saney 
hopes for appreciable benefit in the future. Sir Frank 
Newnes, at the meeting of George Newnes, Ltd., having 
referred to the effect of higher paper costs and lower 
advertising revenue, declared the company to be in an ex- 
cellent position to benefit from any general increase in 
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rosperity. Mr F. T. Jackson informed shareholders of 
elephone Rentals that their ish subsidiaries were 
able to give a favourable report on 1939 prospects, on the 
basis of business done in the first five months. At the meet- 
ing of British Borneo Timber, Sir E. J. Holberton reported 
rough timber production to be ually increasing, while 
operations of the saw mills would soon, he hoped, be 
working full time again. Mr J. Davidson informed share- 
holders of British Empire Trust Company that deprecia- 
weeny wayne prsnapl pati dag? =f mle mgdhaed me 
been made good out of reserves. Col. Fenwick explained 
at Willoughby’s Consolidated meeting that as a result of 
writing foun shareholdings, ir market value on 
June 12th was £278,029, against a book value of £274,857. 
At the Charterland and General Exploration and Finance 
Company meeting, Mr J. E. W. Lomas pointed out that 
ing quoted investments at their market price on 
May 31st, and allowing for other assets and liabilities, there 
was a surplus of £96,573 over the issued capital. 
Mr Kenneth O. Hunter informed Siamese Tin Syndicate 
members that for the first five months of this year estimated 
profit was £48,855, against £39,371 for the same period 
in 1938. At the Bangrin Tin Dredging meeting, he ex- 
plained that the lower provision for mine depreciation was 
due to the longer working life of the mine arising from 
acquisition of the new area. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 
London somewhat heavy on news of the Hert- Changeswere not uniform. Thornycroft 
fordshire loan. In the Dominion sec- lost 1s. 9d. on Tuesday. Small losses 
SETTLING DAYS tion, New Zealand issues became were the rule in the engineering section. 
TICKET ACCOUNT steadier after early weakness on reports Coal shares were irregular, changes in 
JULY 4 JULY 6 of difficulty in arranging the new loan. quotations ining small. Powell Duff- 


DESPITE occasional rallies, markets 
have remained on the whole subdued. 
Political factors alone are responsible, 
and dealers are attentive to any report 
which would justify a marking up of 


sional support, reaching } premium on 
Tuesda 


y. 

In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
issues gave way in mid-week after a 
satisfactory start. The trend of Chinese 


ryn were unaffected by the reduced divi- 
dend. Electrical equipment issues also 
moved irregularly and within narrow 
limits. General Electric rose slightly 
on the issue of the full report. Motor 
shares were an exception to the general 


prices. Changes on the week have been 
quite small, and A.P.D. had little 
effect, but it is evident that the upward 
trend cannot be resumed until the 


* political atmosphere is cleared. 


In the gilt-edged market, the week 
opened in dull fashion, though absence 
of selling and some _bear-covering 
brought a distinct recovery, with un- 
dated stocks in the lead. This more 
cheerful ten was due to reports 
that an Anglo-Soviet agreement had 
been reached, and to the belief that the 
trouble in Tientsin might remain 
localised. This tentative optimism con- 
tinued on Tuesday, but being unsup- 
ported by specific news, it gave way to 
renewed dullness. Selling pressure, how- 
ever, never reached pronounced pro- 
portions. The dated stocks followed in 
the wake of the irredeemable issues, 
though in mid-week the short-dated 
stocks held firm. Home corporations 
were neglected, and on Monday were 


bonds was downwards. Movements in 
European bonds lacked interest, while 
Brazilian issues were fairly steady. 


* 

Movements in home rails were some- 
what erratic. A poor start was followed 
by recovery on professional support, a 
reaction, and then by a fresh spurt in 
anticipation of the traffics, but in the 
absence of solid reasons for the move- 
ment, there was some setback in mid- 
week, except in debenture stocks, which 
found some support. Argentine rails 
were quiet but on the whole firm. 

The industrial market showed a sub- 
dued tone in mid-week after sporadic 

Armamen 


being the most affected. Turnover was 
small in the iron and steel section, with 
irregular movements, and relatively 
modest price changes on balance. 
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trend, and rose comparatively strongly 
in the earlier part of the week, especially 
in the heavy section, though later on a 
more mixed showing was apparent. Air- 
craft issues were weak from the outset, 
and declined more sharply on details of 
the new arms profits tax. Further losses 
in mid-week were unimportant. Textile 
shares were unexciting but firm. Patons 
and Baldwins responded to the increase 
in profits, and other textiles were sym- 
pathetically affected in mid-week. 
Breweries became steadier after a hesi- 
tant start, and there was quiet support 
for the tobacco leaders until they suc- 
to the mid-week reaction. 
Movements in store and provision and 
catering issues were varied, and mainly 
within narrow limits. Until a more 
hesitant tone became noticeable in mid- 
miscellaneous issues were fairly 
steady. There was some support for 
Dunlop on Monday. 


* 

In the oil market, the new account 
opened quiet and irregular, but a firmer 
tone developed on Monday afternoon 
on Continental support for “ Shell, 
Dutch and Eagle issues. Later, 
there was some investment demand for 
Burmah Oil and Lord Bearsted’s speech 


i 
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, the advance was held on 
rere Paris buying, Randfontein 
being in request, but in mid-week a 
cautious attitude developed, a _ 
i irregular price movements and a 
— turnover. On Monday, West Wits 
led a sharp rally among developing 
issues, followed by Western Holdings, 
but the general hesitancy in mid-week 
wiped out the earlier gains. Finance 
shares, apart from Paris support for 
Gold Fields on Tuesday, were feature- 
less all the week. Among West Africans, 
Ariston were in demand early in the 
week but later eased on profit-taking. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Security Indices 

Corres 

Total e 

1939 | Bargainss! 23gy | 30 ord, | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 


June 16; 5,035 | 5,335 | 79-5 118-9 
» 19 5,575 | 5,690 | 79-7 118-8 
x 5,195 | 6,440 | 80-0 119-0 
» 21} 4910 | 6,030 | 79-8 118-8 
an 6,015 | 79-8 118-8 
1939 

High... 88. 123+5 

Mar. 10 | Jan. 3 

Low ... 73°7 114-9 


as ee ie | May 1 
mena 6 Cee ma 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

The continued depression of the 
markets is shown by a further moderate 
fall in the Actuaries’ index of 160 
industrial equity prices, which on 
Tuesday, June 20th, stood at 62-2, 
against 63-8 a week ago and 62:8 a 
month ago. The corresponding 
average yields are 5-58, 5-48 and 5-65 
per cent. A selection of the separate 





























indices is given below :— 
Pits 100) | Pe 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) || Prices 
Group (and No. || 1939 
of Securities) May 23,3 13,5 20! High 
une une 20, | 
1939 1939 1939 
Pre 
113-8 | 111-5 | 116-8 
81:7 77:3 || 96°7 
68-3 66°2 76-6 
22:7 20-3 27-6 
119-3 | 116°9 || 128-6 
57-1 55-6 58-4 
45°4 43-0 | 49:2 
Yields (°% | 
___.. || Prices 
Group || 1939 
May 23,|June 13,|June20,| Low 
1939 1939 1939 | 
tenement anes eseatt. 
Insurance ......, 89 | 3:77) 3°85 | 105°7 
Aircraft mig. 9:89 | 9-63/ 10-19 | 72:8 
ilding mats 7:46 | 7:22) 7-44 } 64:9 
___ Ree 50 | 3:40; 3°82 || 20-1 
- mig. 81| 5-58 5:70 | 111-9 
Iron steel 6:63 | 6:42) 6:49 |) 49°5 
Home rails .. 37 | 0-36! 0:38 || 29°5 





+ Dec. 30, 1938= 100, 


New York 


SENTIMENT was cheerful at the opening 
of Wall Street on Monday, though in- 
terest later slackened. Higher steel mill 
activity imparted a firmer tone to steel 
issues, while bear covering i 
leaders as A.T.T., Chrysler and U.S. 
Rubber gave an initial stimulus to prices, 
reinforced by the latest mews on tax 
revision and the Government’s spend- 


Sumed on Tuesday under the lead of 
rails and utilities, but business was re- 
Stricted by i 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
June June June June 
15, 22, i, tm 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Raile and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 
Atchison ...... 2734 2712/ Briggs ......... 2034 2012* 
Balt. & Ohio. 5 5 |Chrysler ...... 69 70 
B.M.T.. .....6 107, : 


Elec. Autolite 3014 307 
os .-. |Gen. Motors 4414 4455 
Ches. & Ohio 337g 33 |Hudson Mtr. 473 ... 
G.N. Ry. Pi. 2112 2134|NashKelyntr, 612 633 
Illinois Cent. 1214 12 |Packard Mtr. 314 ... 
N.Y. Central.. 1433 1413| Bendix Avtn. 22lo ... 
Northern Pac. 814 814 pedas Airpln 2214 223, 
Pennsylv. R... 177g 171s as Air... 67 
Southern Pac, 127g 1254) United Aircft. 3634 3673 
1 Rly. 1473 1434|Air Reduction 5112 51 
Union Pac. ... 9413 9554) Allied Cheml. 164 16412 
Greyhound. 


ils ie “eg 
Dupont ...... 14814 1497, 
* Communications |UA, Carbide. 7912 79. 

Ss 4 
Electric = 3479* 


ElBond&Sh 8  73,|AmericanCan 9414 9312 
Reporte ty iulaauemmene 2 
N. 2114 2134 Sotn tom see $2 = 
Fe ier 222 3156| Ingersoll Rnd 103... 
Pub NJ. 36, 375, Int. Harvester 5812 59 
8 


Stan Johns Manvle 7312 75le 

ted € 73 +s. |Am. Radiator 1214 I13¢ 
Un Cas . ae a Corn Prods... 6312 6412 
Amer. Tel. ... 161 163%4|} 1 Case & Cas 79, i 
Inter. Tel. For. 4 65g) Glidden ...... 177g 1734 


46 
it Allied Stores.. 934 ... 
Rees : Pree 64 6414|CelaneseofA. 19 2014 


Ind. Rayon... 21 211 
3, Extractive and Pal . 
Metal 


Colgate Palm. 1512 ... 

Eastm’n Kdk. 16812 16834 
Am. Rol. Mill 1314 131)/Gillette ..... + 612 614 
Beth. Steel ... 56 56 | Loews 


Steel P. 107... 
blic St... 15 15, 
-S. Steel ... 4673 4654/5, Retail Trade, etc. 
U'S:Steel Pf. 107 10712) Mont. Ward... 5014 5014 
8839" 


oat 


Alaska J’neau eee 

J. CP - 8 see 
Am Mel. 2954 30 Sears Roebck. 75 7534 
Am. Smelting 421g 4233) iy, eS eee 
Anaconda ... 24 2334 von 4734 4712 
Bohn Alum. 22)... | Bvdan 2078 
Cerro de Pas.. 38  3712\Gen Foods... 4438 ... 


eee 1 on 
Sis $2) Riooe, Ges 288 


Patino Mines. 734 ... 5lo 153 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 2853 2614) Nat Dairy... 192 228 
U.S. Smelt... 50. 51 |Poritiard ...., 2355 
201g 3 Rem roe 2 eee 
Phillips Petr... 3514 35 | Siat Distilers 76, 25% 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 





June | June 


Low | High | 7, 14, 21, 
Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
12 4 





92:8 F 








} 

—_ 14-5 [101-1 {100-2 100-2 
Smee 23-6 | 32:5 | 26-3 | 25-6 | 25-4 
40 Utilities .. | 77-8 | 88-3+) 85-7 | 84-0 | 84-4 
ocks ... | 79°3 | 95-6 | 86°6 | 85-6 | 85:7 
3 or od 19 5:8. 86, atts ta 
| High| Low} oo - | ) 

——¥50 Common Stocks. ¢ March 8th. 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMoNn Stocks (1926 = 100 


——— 


June 21 








| | 
June 15 = 16 June 171 June 19) June 20 


108-9 | 109+3 | 110-0 | 110-7 | 111-5 | 111-6 











1930 High: 130°3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


ToraL DeaLinGs In New YorK 


Stock Exchange Curb 


a 

















Shares 
1939 
hares Bonds ,, 
sre | Tout | won 
5,630 108 
Jone 3° 4 4.910 
- 17* 179 2,110 33 
» 19 4,170 a 
” 90 5,190 9 
* 21 470 5,520 7 
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Capital Issues 


THE resounding success of the Hert- 
fordshire loan has done much to com- 
pensate for the sad failure of the 
Australian issue a fortnight ago. 
The new stock offers £3 15s. to redemp- 
tion, and it was priced some two points 
“below the market.” Compared with 
the Essex loan, which is of identical 
date, but which stood around 100 
when the Hertfordshire loan was an- 
nounced, the latter’s issue price of 964 
was bound to attract substantial sup- 
port. Cash applications on Thursday 
are reported to have totalled £45 
millions, but conversion applications in 
respect of £1,944,014 6 per cent. stock, 
1940-60, were receivable until Satur- 
day. Steady investment support was 
accorded the offer of 44 per cent. pre- 
ference shares of West Kent Electric at 
20s. 6d., for the yield of £4 7s. 9d. per 
cent. compared favourably with the 
general level of electricity supply pre- 
ference stocks. The prospectus relating 
to the issue of 150,000 10s. ordinary 
shares of Fames Howden and Company 
reveals a sharp rise in profits in recent 
years, although the record only extends 
for three years and ten months. The 
Mount Isa Mines debenture issue is 
made in conversion of the existing 44 
per cent. guaranteed sterling debentures, 
and is guaranteed by the Government 
of Queensland. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week end Capital versions Money 
June 24, 1939 do £ . 
To the Public ...... 3,575, 2,439,014 1,587,236 
To Shareholders... 280,535... | 1,032 
By S.E. Introduc. .. i ae i 
By Permis.to Deal 897,581... 2,030,914 
Sa’ Certs. week 


to June 17, 1939 500,000... 500,000 
Including Excluding 
versions Conversions 


Year to date £ 
1939 (New Basis) ...... 66,116,801 61,446,720 
1938 (New Basis)  ....4. 176,232,350 161,464,297 
1939 (Old Basis) ........ + 39,791,055 36,140,976 
1938 (Old Basis) ......++5 148,316,853 134,498,895 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Countries 


U.K. ex U.K. 

Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 36,122,130 23,143,586 2,181,004 
1938 (New Basis) 139,059,206 19,975,862 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) 20,937,135 14,883,841 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 116,457,026 15,642,745 2,399,124 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 32,077,090 3,731,981 25,637,649 
1938 (New Basis) 123,951,256 7,365,910 30,147,131 
1939 (Old Basis) 26,860,921 1,659,572 7,620,483 
1938 (Old Basis) 115,165,223 2,678,496 16,655,176 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Hertfordshire County.—Issue of 
£3,000,000 3} per cent. stock at 96}, 
redeemable at par August, 1959, or 
from 1954 on notice. Holders of 
£1,944,014 6 per cent. redeemable 
stock, 1940-60, may convert into equal 
nominal holdings of new stock, and 
would receive £3 10s. cash per £100 
stock. A Trustee stock. In 1938: 
population, 485,500; rateable value, 
£3,992,481 ; net loan debt, {4,897,246 
(of which housing £1,625,291). Current 
rates, 7s. 44d. Cash lists closed 9.5 
a.m., June 22nd. Applications reached 
£45,000,000. 

West Kent Electric Company.— 
Issue of 500,000 44 per cent. cumulative 
£1 preference shares at 20s. 6d. Total 
assets, end 1938: £1,556,222. Profits, 
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after depreciation, before tax: 1936, 
£72,025; 1937, £73,758; 1938, 
£67,447. In 1938: units sold, 
114,725,668 ; revenue, £456,270. Pro- 
ceeds to fepay money borrowed 
(£110,000) and for working capital. 
Lists closed 9.15 a.m., June 20th. 
Over-subscribed. 

Mount Isa Mines. — Issue of 
£500,000 5 per cent. five-year guaran~ 
teed sterling debentures at 99 ; principal 
and interest teed by Govern- 
ment of Queensland. Redeemable at 
par June, 1944; third floating charge. 
Holders of 44 per cent. guaranteed 
third mortgage sterling debentures 
may convert; would receive also {1 
cash per £100. Total assets, 
£A5,869,677. Profits, after interest, 
before depreciation, to June 30, 
1936, £A.22,583; 1937, £A.98,434; 
1938, £A.47,867. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


James Howden and Company.— 
Offer for sale of 150,000 10s. ordinary 
shares at 16s. 6d. Boiler auxiliary 
makers; owns James Howden and 
Company (Land), Ltd. Combined 
profits, after depreciation, before in- 
terest, years to June 30: 1937, 
£30,298 ; 1938, £54,623; 10 months 
to April 30, 1939, £105,452. Com- 
bined net assets, £220,710. Montrose 
Trust take issue at 15s. 10}d., including 
expenses. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 
West Yorkshire Gas Distribution 
Company.—Messrs David A. Bevan 
and Company are taking £47,500 4 per 
cent. debenture stock at 99. Redeem- 
able at par June, 1959. 


BONUS SHARES 
Silentbloc, Ltd.—It is proposed to 
capitalise general reserve of £62,500, 
and make a bonus issue of one new 
share for each share held on June 26, 
1939. 
Skefko Ball Bearing Company .— 


It is proposed that £300,000 (part of 
undistributed profits) should be capital- 
ised, and that 1,200,000 5s. ordinary 


bonus in the proportion of three new 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


King’s Motors (Oxford) —Issue of 
50,000 6 per cent. cumulative redeem- 
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DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week— 
Trading profits of BARCLAY PERKINS 
have fallen from £320,046 to £307,064 
and since other receipts are lower by a 
similar amount, the dividend is reduced 
wor Hh cent. to 6 per cent. On the 
whole, vy industrial co ies show 
some decrease in profits. ALLIED IRON. 
FOUNDERS?’ total profits are £203,399, 

dividend igs 


recorded the BUTTERLEY COM. 
PANY, w net profits amount to 167,355, 
against a TREDEG IRON 
AND AL COMP. maintain the 
4 per cent., tax free, dividend, although a 
moderate reduction in profits is reported. 


Ss anes eleniiy bape of he Ok 
reports of the week i 

that of CROSSLEY MOTORS, ho 
_— profits a £105,746, against £64,046. 
a y is now benefiting from tech- 
nical work done in the cen hee ciel 
encing a in the volume of outward 
cargoes, ELD 


£1,035,503, but are 
cent. ELDER D 
HOLDINGS pay 8 


cent. inst 9 
 thoual per Cent., against 9 per 


absorbs a 
cash sum. GLOBE TELE- 

G ND TRUST total revenue is 
£273,043 against £280,359. A special bonus 
of 2} per cent. on the i stock is 
payable from the proceeds of sale of 
Cable and Wireless 4 cent. funded 
income stock. ISH PLASTER 
BOARD have had a very satisfactory year, 
for total profits of £564,810 for an 11-month 
period —e-9 with £534,121 in the 
= fi ont OMAS DE LA 
UE AND COMPANY total profits are 
£289,991, against £223,523, although the 
report refers to intment with results 
shown by the plastic moulding section. 
vartay s lower ices, MARSTON 
Vv = bgp co. ries an _— 
are 5429, against £184,638, and the 
dividend is reduced from 17} per cent. to 
10 per cent. A moderate setback is recorded 
by METAL BOX COMPANY, whose 
total profits are £486,542, against £516,076. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries. 
—Final distribution for year to March 31, 
1939, < ee. Creegeed a yeas B00 
making or t VU, 
to be divided between Powell Duffryn Steam 
Coal and Welsh Associated Collieries. 


Powell Duffryn Steam Coal.—Final 
ordinary dividend, 4 per cent., making 6 pet 
cent. for year to March 31, 1939, against 
54, making 7} per cent. 

Welsh Associated Collieries.—Ordi- 

dividend for year to March 31, 1939, 
of i per cent., against 1} per cent. 
Railway Company.—Gross 
ears 6 months to end of 1938, 
pesos 244), a decrease 
674,797 pesos (£37,488) on second half of 
a to meng melt A OD). 
. against pesos . 
ees credits, £21,704; interest and other 
charges, 103,764. Debit forward, 
£1,092,026 (£974,010). 
Metal Box .—Profit on trading 
a Company ) after deprecia- 


including dividends 
i etc., eee. To taxation, 
fico i 3 general reser 
16,501 ine a dividend, 
(Continued on page 731) 
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Industry and Trade 


Cotton Spindles Board.—Those provisions of the 
Cotton Spinning Industry Act, 1936, which established 
the Cotton Spindles Board to deal with excess capacity 
come to an end in September next. The scrapping of re- 
dundant cotton spindles is provided for in the cotton 
Industry (Reorganisation) Bill, but it is not likely that 
this Act will be in force until next year. The President of 
the Board of Trade has therefore agreed that as the spin- 
ning employers are in favour of a continuance of the work 
of the Spindles Board, the necessary arrangements will be 
made for it to be prolonged for a further two years. In 
Lancashire there has been some disappointment that the 
Board has not been able to scrap more spindles in the three 
years of its existence. When the scheme was under con- 
sideration it was estimated that there were 10,600,000 
redundant spindles in the cotton trade. In two years rather 
more than 4} million spindles have been bought and 
broken up, but the fall in textile exports has been so 
drastic that trade has declined at a greater rate than the 
surplus capacity, with the result that last September it 
was estimated that there were then 14 million excess 
spindles. It is true that since last autumn there has been 
a definite revival of activity in the cotton industry, but 
this has been due mainly to work on Government contracts 
and to a slow increase in domestic civilian demand. Not 
until last month was there any noticeable increase in 
exports of cotton goods, and it is most improbable that 
the volume of exports will ever again reach a level to 
absorb the surplus capacity. It is, therefore, most important 
that the work of the Spindles Board is to be continued 
without interruption. 


* * * 


Prosperity in the Electricity Industry.—All activ- 
ities in any way connected with the supply of electricity 
continue to enjoy a measure of prosperity which seems 
likely to continue for some time to come. The basic 
figure is that of the output of authorised supply under- 
takings, and this has shown a continuous increase since 
1935. The rate of growth slackened slightly in 1938, but 
has been resumed in the current year, as is shown in the 
following table : — 


Increase °, 

Output on previous 
(Mn. kw. h.) year 
SUEY: dhapthendbistiipaienaniunons 17,568 13-8 
IEE. tadilieedadivdbnharpaeceeent 20,220 15:1 
BOUT dsshbibeNedsceibbessccsonees 22,902 13-3 
BOO sikdiadeoubiantbidagarnndugye 24,376 6-4 
1939 (first 5 months)......... 11,660 12-7 


The effect of this upward trend on the electrical engineer- 
ing industry is reflected in an unemployment proportion 
which has not risen above 6 per cent. in the past four 
years and now stands at 4 per cent. only. The export 
demand for electrical apparatus amounted to £5,246,000 
in the first five months of 1939 against £5,708,000 for the 
corresponding period last year; but in view of the facts 
that export business in 1938 exceeded all previous 
records, that the electrical engineering industry is now 
working near capacity, and that the home demand is con- 
stantly increasing, this sectional decline need not at the 
moment cause alarm. Exports of electrical machinery, as 
distinct from apparatus, are well maintained. The home 
demand is supported by Government contracts in connec- 
tion with armaments and the requirements of plant dupli- 
cation schemes which are a part of A.R.P.; and there is 
a promise of orders worth at least £6,000,000 arising out 
of the provision of nine new generating stations for the 
Central Electricity Board. The construction of the first 
five stations will be spread over the next five years, and 
the remainder will be held in reserve. An interesting side- 
light on the general advance is the conclusion of an agree- 
ment between the Electrical Trades Union and the 
National Federated Electrical Association, which will have 
the effect of raising by }d. the hourly wage of about 
20,000 men in the electrical contracting industry, or about 
half the number employed in that branch. The ultimate 
object of the negotiations of which this agreement forms 
a part is the unifying of wage rates in electrical contract- 
ing and the reduction of the difference between rates in 
towns and in semi-urbanised areas. The change will bene- 
fit both employers and employed and is a welcome and 
necessary adjunct to the expansion and prosperity of the 
electrical industry as a whole. 


* * * 


Britain’s Trade with Japan.—In view of the 
reports that the British Government is considering the 
denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese trade agreement of 
1911, if the difficulties at Tientsin cannot be settled 
locally, a summary of British trade with Japan is of 
topical interest. The total value of imports into the United 
Kingdom from Japan has varied in the last ten years 
between £6 and £12 millions per annum; the latter 
figure was reached in 1937, and in 1938 it declined to 
£9 millions. One result of the Sino-Japanese war, with 
its strain on the Japanese reserves of foreign exchange, 
has been the drastic measures by the Japanese Government 
to restrict imports and consequently the value of British 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 730) 


49,481 (£51,188). Ordinary dividend and 
nus, 17} per cent. as before, absorbing 
£157,325 against £157,624. Carry forward 
£39,609 (£46,548). Total assets {4,340,776 
(£4,344,280), Subsidiary | companies, 
2,019,020 (£2,167,637). Current assets, 

1,306,113 (£1,247,593). 

Edgar Allen and Company.—Tradinz 
Profit for year to March 31, 1939 £141,998 
(£122,045). Total profit, 156,272 

132,937). To depreciation, £23,237 

21,009). To tax, £46,000 (£39,000). To 

Pensions, £5,000 (£5,000). Preference 
10,875 ee) 136,038, 
i per cent. absorbing £26,036, 
on 10 per wewaaee ant een To 

reserve, B 25,000). 

tward, £37,673 34.2605" oshyag 

P Incandescent Lamp Com- 
Fao ents 1938-39, Fl. 8,030,000 

4. 8,015,307), i dividend main- 


tained at 11 per cent. id assets have 
Fs ooem™ FL. 32,000,000 to 


Globe Telegraph and Trust.—Net 
revenue year to May 31, 1939, £258,331 
(£264,747). Ordinary dividend of 10 per 
cent., tax free, is repeated. To reserve 
£20,000, against nil. Carry forward reduced 
from £135,454 to £117,992. Investments 
at cost, £5,011,000 ; value on May 31, 1939, 
was £6,312,000 (£6,372,000). 

Stephenson Clarke and Associated 
Companies.—Report for year to March 31, 
1939, shows profits £607,865 (£589,358). 
To depreciation £185,890 (£186,574). Tax 
and N.D.C. £125,000 (£119,000). Net profit 
£220,585 (£208,908). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 10 per cent., absorbing 
£102,406 against £91,719. To general 
reserve £50,000 (£50,000). Carry forward 
raised from £73,968 to £83,422. 


Bank of British West Africa.—Profit 
for year to March 1939, £42,878 (£60,106). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 5 to 4 per 
cent. Carry forward £50,592 (£55,714). 
Total Assets £9,860,306 (£12,538,551). 
Cash £2,275,422 (£5,865,566). Invest- 
ments {3,411,449 (£2,439,603). Current 
deposits and other accounts £7,280,393 
(£9,851,759). 


Barclay Perkins and Company.— 
Gross trading profits for year to March 31, 
1939, £307,064 (£320,046). Dividends 
from subsidiaries £84,448 (£101,771). Net 
profits, after taxation and interest, £212,432 
(£244,200). Ordinary dividend 6 against 8 
per cent. To reserve for contingencies 
£20,000, as before. To workpeople’s fund 
£4,067 (£5,481). Carry forward raised 
from £65,044 to £70,513. 


Tr r Iron and Coal.—Profit for 
year to March 31, 1939, £83,380 (£88,467). 
To depreciation £10,000, as before. Ordinary 
dividend 4 per cent., tax free, as before. 
Carry forward £39,648 (£35,512). Total 
— of coal 2,297,243 tons, or 97,610 tons 
less. 


Reynolds Brothers.—Net profit year 
to March 31, 1939, £184,308 (£172,671). 
Debenture redemption reserve £50,000 
(£25,000). Reserve for Um:walumi Valley 
Estates £10,000 (nil). To reserve for Union 
and provincial taxes £18,794 (£18,350). 
Ordinary dividend and bonus 12} per cent., 
as before. Carry forward £94,314. 


(Continued on page 750) 
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exports to Japan, which fell from £134 millions in 1929 
to £4°2 millions in the worst year of the depression, 
declined still more in subsequent years, to {4-3 millions 
in 1937 and £1-8 millions last year. The table below gives 
details of the British imports from and exports to Japan 
of commodities whose value in 1937 exceeded £300,000 :— 


BririsH TRADE WITH JAPAN 


1937 1938 
As %, of 


tte value of 
— Val i Value h 
Quantity! ue | Quant 
£’000 £’000 
i 


E or 
in Group 











DAE henoccipabaecibetinds } mill. Ib. 12-5 419 73 243 0-1 
Salmon, canned ... | "000 cwr.; 454 1,572 395 1,506 33°6 
Fruit iit ~ 238 357 * * 6-0* 
Raw silk ...........5 | 7000 Ib. | 4,055 1,674 4,557 1,657 81-8 
Sawn oak ......... imill. cu. ft.| 2,326 629 954 276 15°0 
Rc cohahscuste aoe aod 1,012 are, 777 9:7 
Yarns and tissues : 
NS Biccecienneat 631 12-8 
sscentibtnbeliies 703 576 26-7 
Wood manufactures ai ia 467 ee 2. 3-3 
POg8. teow rettahiines ic bee 516 abil ® 29-1* 
Exports to Japan 
GE cunntenes tons 9,750 948 5,998 778 1-3 
Iron and steel and 
manufactures ... = 41,701 771 6,954 256 0-1 
Woollen and wor- 
sted tisswes ...... '000sq.yd.) 4,074 488 762 28 


‘ 





* Not available ; percentage in last column worked on 1937 values. 


With the exception of sawn oak and wood products, 
of which a considerable quantity is used by the building 
and furniture trades, and of raw silk, the goods imported 
from Japan could probably be obtained from other 
sources. Supplies of canned salmon, for instance, of which 
an unusually large quantity has been imported from 
Japan in recent weeks, could be drawn to a greater extent 
from Canada and Norway, although admittedly at higher 
prices. And even the complete disappearance of Japanese 
oak and raw silk would not cause serious harm to the 
British economy. On the other hand, Japanese imports 
from Britain, which are made up of many small items, 
are now confined largely to producer’s goods. 


* * * 


The total share of Britain in Japanese trade is, however, 
small and if supplies could not be obtained from this 
country, other sources could probably be found. The next 
table summarises Japanese trade with the yen block, 
the United States and the British Empire :— 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


(Million yen) 

1936 1937 1938 
Imports, total............00ese0es 2,764 3,783 2,663 

of ch from 
CRN a ccdiswctincsdsvece 239 294 399 
ROO asinnniitideabilicinasanil 155 144 165 
United States ............... 847 1,270 915 
ibissdeaitenctneinieadiies 73 106 63 
ene Empires.......000 aia 953 438 
ESN nhics cktindsdacchonaes 3,175 2,690 

of which from 
WO iccesccceresccnece 498 612 853 
aia aldllee en 160 179 313 
United States ............... 594 639 425 
veksiliiiieactaccesinieipenee 147 168 135 
British Empiret ............ 1,139 1,220 786 


* Kwantung, Korea, Manchuria. 
t Canada, India, Ceylon, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Hong Kong, Straits Settlements, British Borneo. 


An embargo on British exports to Japan would therefore 
have little immediate effect unless combined with similar 
measures by the United States or by other parts of the 
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British Empire, who supply Japan with her imports of 
vital raw materials such as rubber, cotton, wool, iron and 
tin. But, as the above table shows, Japan has a favourable 
balance of trade both with the United Kingdom and with 
the British Empire, so that a restriction of her exports 
would seriously reduce the amount of free exchange by 
which she finances her purchases from other countries. 


* * * 


Milk—Fresh and Canned.—At the annual general 
meeting of the Milk Marketing Board, Mr Baxter made 
two important statements. He drew attention to the increase 
in the sales of milk produced under accredited, attested or 
tuberculin-tested licences, which covered in 1938-39 42 per 
cent. of all milk sold through the Board. The steady pro- 
gress in the production of cleaner milk is a matter on which 
the Board can rightly be congratulated, particularly since 
the withdrawal of the proposed Milk Bill has temporarily 
imposed on the Board the payment from its own reserves 
of the quality premiums. Mr Baxter also informed the 
meeting that, in his opinion, farmers could no longer rely 
on obtaining any higher prices for their liquid milk and 
that a further increase in profits would have to come from 
greater efficiency in the management of farms. In view of 
the continuously rising level of retail prices of liquid milk 
in recent years, consumers may indeed be grateful to 
know this opinion of Mr Baxter’s; but may also view 
with apprehension the announcement of the Board of 
Trade that imports of condensed milk will be regulated by 
a formal quota. This new step follows the breakdown dur- 
ing last year of the agreement between Dutch and Danish 
exporters and English manufacturers of processed milks 
Over imports and prices, which had the effect of making 
the English market so profitable that supplies from New 
Zealand and Canada increased rapidly. The fact that a 
“ voluntary ” quota arranged by the English manufacturers 
(among whom is the Milk Marketing Board) has been sup- 
planted by a quota administered by the Board of Trade 
might not be altogether disadvantageous to the public in- 
terest, but the publication last week of the annual quotas 
showed that a considerable reduction in imports is to be 
enforced. Compared with actual imports on an average of 
the last three accounting years ending in June, imports 
of whole and of skimmed milk are to be reduced by about 
30 per cent. The consumer may feel, therefore, that the 
pressure of the Milk Marketing Board for higher prices has 
only been diverted from liquid milk to condensed milk, 
which is at present the only substitute for the very expen- 
sive fresh product. 


* * * 


Glass Research.—In the British glass industry, which 
at the Census of Production in 1935 had an output 
valued at more than £17 millions and employed about 
46,000 workers, a scientific institution for teaching and 
research is a simple necessity. This fact received wide 
recognition soon after the foundation in 1915 of the 
pioneering Department of Glass Technology at Sheffield 
University and, subsequently, of the Society for Glass 
Technology, which has now an international character; 
and contact with industry was organised through the Glass 
Delegacy of Sheffield University, in which the industrial 
representatives are now the strongest element. The formal 
opening last week of the Department’s new premises draws 
attention at a critical time to its value and activities. The 
effect of the German annexation of Czecho-Slovakia on 
exports of glass from the latter country to Great Britain 
cannot yet be finally assessed, but there are indications that 
it will be by no means negligible. There has been a con- 
siderable falling off in the past few months, as is shown 
in the table opposite. The decrease in imports from 
Czecho-Slovakia has not been offset by the increase in 
imports from Germany. There of course remains 2 possi" 


| bility that the present decline may be due to temporary 


factors. It is in fact known that at the moment Britis) ie 
a eine a + obtaind : 
orders already given. But if anf part of the reduction may 
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ts OF GLASS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. Five MoNTHs 
— ENDED May 31st 




















(Cwt.) 
gla 1938 1939 
estic and fancy glassware :— 

io GELTBARY, ssvcciceccccssedaccoccsecscece 28,690 49,471 
gp Belgium sees sesseeeseceeneeersereeeres 42,751 43,356 
yy CZECHO-SlOVAKIA «...0000eeceeeeereres 62,470 19,606 
gy Other COUNTIES... .eesseeeeeeeeeeee 23,163 23,425 
DOOR tics cddsitb entices: 157,247 135,939 

Plate and sheet glass (other than spectacle 

lass) :-— 

From GED sno vectessecessisvedsccocceses 63,300 125,953 
gp Belgium ss .crecececccsccecrsccsesers 375,002 366,372 
ss Czecho-Slovakia ...........cseeeeeeee 78,730 339 
vy Other COUNTIES... .eeeereeeeeeeees 119,990 120,340 
FN Weiai sire dsctivecs 637,022 573,004 


be regarded as permanent, then quite the best way of filling 
the gap would be by increased home production. In an 
expansion of this kind the Department of Glass Technology 
could undoubtedly give valuable assistance—as could many 
Czech refugees. It is also worthy of note that during the 
War grants were made to the Department by the Ministry 
of Munitions for optical and glassware work. There was 
in fact an acute shortage of optical and scientific instru- 
ments in the early part of the War, and it is desirable that 
the Department should be encouraged to assist in ensuring 
that no such gap occurs in future. 


* * * 


Dry Docks on the Bristol Channel.—An outbreak 
of war directly involving this country would have as one 
of its immediate consequences a diversion of shipping 
traffic to the ports of the West of England and to those of 
the Bristol Channel in particular. These ports are rela- 
tively safer from attack from the sea or the air than are, 
say, London or Hull or even Liverpool. The National 
Industrial Council of Wales and Monmouthshire has there- 
fore performed a valuable service in drawing attention in 
its journal to the fact that present dock facilities in South 
Wales are hardly adequate to the existing traffic, which is 
itself attenuated as a result of persistent depression. The 
immediate aspect of the question with which the Council 
is concerned is the necessity for improved dry dock accom- 
modation at Barry, Cardiff, Newport, Swansea, Port 
Talbot, Pembroke Dock and Milford. The local authorities 
of the first six of the above-named ports, together with 
that of Llanelly, and the Welsh Parliamentary Party are 
petitioning the Government for assistance to build five new 
dry docks and improve ten others. In a memorandum pre- 
pared for this purpose, it is pointed out that, in addition 
to the potential usefulness of the suggested improvements 
in war time, they are an immediate necessity to the trade 
of the area. The existing docks were built before the War 
to accommodate small coal-carrying vessels, and until they 
are widened they are not suitable to take more modern 
types of tramp steamer. At present there are only twenty- 
two workable berths at Cardiff, Barry and Newport, and 
of these only seven will take vessels of 58 feet beam. If 
the proposed improvements are not made the sorely needed 
Increase of trade at these ports will be positively handi- 
Capped. If they are made, recovery in South Wales will at 
least not be checked by remediable deficiencies, and work 
will certainly be given to local contractors and local work- 
men. It is not often that the precautions necessary for war 

the provision of facilities for peaceful trading can be 
Supplied by one and the same action. When they can, as in 
the present case, the opportunity should not be missed. 


* * * 


e Exports.—The textile trades 
the among the first of Britain’s staple industries to feel 
last (eae recession which began at the end of 1937. In the 
few months there has been a revival in activity in 
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Lancashire and Yorkshire, due very largely to Govern- 
ment orders. Home demand showed a spurt during the hot 
weather at Whitsun and trade in cheaper woollen cloths 
has been fairly satisfactory. There has also been a very 
definite Amcrease in exports of woollen, linen and pure 
rayon piece goods, due, as the table below shows, almost 
entirely to better trade with the Empire : — 


British Exports of Textiles 


January to May 
1937 1938 1939 
Wool tops (000 Ib.) :— 


RD sisinisendbognnntnnteinnats 4,539 4,163 6,769 

I sitcilsncnusienetssdaninasions 15,241 8,088 11,559 
Worsted yarns (’000 Ib.) :— 

Empire iaititinignbanibinibiaasdtiien 3,149 2,583 3,078 

iat eis 8,333 6,063 7,692 
Woollen tissues (000 sq. yds.) :-— 

Empire Ciba schaeun<emieninane 15,073 11,283 11,049 

SI ainbcnenssseikeianediedi cs 18,417 14,004 15,008 
Worsted tissues (’000 sq. yds.) :— 

Empire Gicdubhscedectiieransiainn 6,125 5,885 6,400 

Ut ee 11,186 8,270 7,308 
Pure rayon tissues (’000 sq. yds.) :— 

Empire sini iahianamiidtndensnsien 12,924 10,350 17,719 

ein ceheneathnundonsbabeaksw: 1,541 2,031 2,311 
Mixed rayon tissues (’000 sq. yds.) :— 

Empire pahds iW tanbuodeetantsdcanes 11,275 8,683 8,050 

SN inidichdeenenupeanuniennone 4,033 4,281 3,301 
Linen tissues ("000 sq. yds.) :— 

EMPIre .....0..0ccceecereecceseees 8,302 8,556 8,453 

Pl cindintercnbuntescmaniane 33,725 14,966 22,278 
Cotton tissues (mill. sq. yds.) :— 

IID Kntanshisindinactecrsionsaiee 493-1 74-8 352-9 

MIL Scnoneknatsietnciniapectee 333-9 233-9 237-0 


The reduction of American duties on imported cloth is 
partly responsible for the larger exports to foreign countries 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1938 


Report of the Company’s operations for the year 1938 is being mailed 
to the stockholders. Stated briefly, the results for the year show a 
decrease of 20-49 per cent. in gross revenues, or from $169,436,436 in 
1937 to $134,722,330 in 1938, and an increase in the net loss, after all 
taxes and other deductions, from $720,695 to $13,124,530. 

Total operating expenses of $104,984,021 showed a reduction of 
$23,875,495, or 18°53 per cent., compared with the year 1937. The 
expenses reflect an increase in wage rates which took effect in the latter 

f of 1937 and added about $4,150,000 to the company’s expenses 
in 1938. 

Railway tax accruals, at $10,412,774, retiected a decrease of $505,781. 
Tax accruals include $3,709,108 pay-roll taxes covering unemployment 
compensation under the Social ae Act and the Carriers’ Taxing 
Act of 1937 for the purposes of the road Retirement Act. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 


Year 1938 Year 1937 Decrease 
Railway Operating Revenues : $ 4 $ 
From Freight 115,426,378 147,212,330 31,785,952 
From Passenger 10,561,495 11,918,602 1,357,107 
From All Other Sources 8,734,457 10,305,504 1,571,047 


134,722,330 169,436,436 34,714,106 
Railway Operating Expenses 104,984,021 128,859,516 23,875,495 


Net Railway Operating Revenue... 29,738,309 40,576,920 10,838,611 


Other Operati 3 
Railway Teka 10,412,774 10,918,555 505,781 
Equipment & Joint Facility Rents 4,473,741 4,749,740 275,999 


Net Railway Operating Income ... 14,851,794 24,908,625 10,056,831 


Other Income from Investments 

and Other Sources (Net) 4,207,959 6,554,711 2,346,752 
Income Available for Fixed Charges 19,059,753 31,463,336 12,403,583 
Fixed Interest and Other Charges 32,184,283 32,184,031 *252 


(D)13,124,530 (D)720,695 12,403,835 


(*) Denotes Increase. (D) Denotes Deficit. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1938, shows total investments 
(less accrued depreciation) of $1,078,104,478 and current assets of 
$23,818,931. The total of interest bearing debt and leased lines obliga- 
tions out! ing was $683,808,070. Current liabilities amounted to 
$26,855,503. capital stock outstanding was $315,158,485 and 
corporate surplus $60,337,728. 


report ee eae Modification 


of Interest and points out that of the total of 
542,810,628 of securities affected by the Plan, voluntary assents have 
been received on $469,481,178, or 86-49 per cent., from more than 


57,000 holders. DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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of woollen and linen tissues, while China has increased 
her purchases of wool tops and Germany and Scandinavian 
States have taken greater quantities of worsted yarns. But 
this revival, while very welcome to the industries con- 
cerned, has not yet counterbalanced the very sharp drop in 
exports between 1937 and 1938, except for the single case 
of pure rayon tissues. The revival in this trade has indeed 
been very striking ; production of continuous filament has 
increased steadily since last autumn, and the production of 
staple fibre reached in May a record monthly level of 
5.7 million Ib. 


Cut in Cement Prices.—Prices of cement to the 
consumer were officially reduced by 1s. per ton last Mon- 
day. As wages were advanced by 2s. per week in May and 
the price of coal has increased in recent years, costs of pro- 
duction in the industry are showing a rising tendency and 
it seems difficult to account for a price cut at the present 
time on that score. Two months ago the Chairman of Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Sir Malcolm 
Stewart, suggested that a reduction might be made if the 
decline in demand gave way to an expansion. This decline 
has, in fact, now been arrested, largely owing to building 
in connection with defence work, and the Cement Makers’ 
Federation states that it is hoped that the lower price will 
further stimulate the improvement so that increased pro- 
duction will be warranted. It is not impossible that a desire 
to discourage new undertakings has also influenced the 
Federation’s decision, for although present capacity is suffi- 
cient for all normal requirements, the high profits of the 
past few years have attracted newcomers and reports of a 
possible new producer last November caused considerable 
anxiety in the industry. This question of a cut in prices 
was the subject of a good deal of discussion when the new 
quota agreement in the industry was under negotiation, as 
the smaller concerns whose costs are relatively higher were 
unwilling to agree to it. When the agreement on quotas 
and prices was eventually signed in April it was stated that 
there had been concessions on both sides so that the present 
reduction may be regarded as the outcome of that agree- 
ment. Actually it now appears that the producers are un- 
likely to lose over the new prices, for a good deal of the 
reduction will be borne by the merchants in the shape of 
smaller margins and discounts. 


* * * 


Anglo-American Barter.—During the last few days 
the negotiations between the Governments of the United 
States and of this country for the exchange of about one 
million bales of cotton against an equal value of rubber 
have proceeded further. At the end of last week repre- 
sentatives of the Liverpool Cotton Association attended a 
conference in London, held under the auspices of the 
Board of Trade, at which they took the opportunity to 
convey to the President of the Board of Trade their strong 
opposition and disapproval of the proposed scheme. 
Direct exchange between the two Governments would 
naturally cause a considerable loss of potential trade to 
the merchant firms in Liverpool and the existence of large 
stocks of raw cotton held by the British Government 
would provide a further element of uncertainty to a 
harassed market. It is, therefore, not surprising that mem- 
bers of the cotton trade should oppose the barter scheme, 
which does, indeed, present grave difficulties. The final 
decision must, however, be taken on wider grounds than 
the opposition of the cotton trade, and it is possible that 
the transaction might be carried out through the facilities 
seued Dy. the recognised trade ae. an is under- 

an extraordinary meeting the Liverpool 
Cotton Association will be called as soon as the President 
of the Association can disclose any further information on 
the progress of the negotiations. 
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Labour in Gold Mines.—Gold production in South 
Africa has been at a very high level during 1939. For the 
first five months the total output was 5,194,677 ounces, an 
increase of 262,571 ounces over the production in ‘the 
corresponding period of last year. This expansion is partly 
the result of the employment in the mines of an increasin 
number of natives drawn from the tropical arcas north of 
latitude 22 degrees south. When the experiment was origin- 
ally begun in 1933, in order to alleviate the labour shortage 
only 2,000 of these natives were employed, but by the end 
of 1937 their number had increased to more than 10,000 
and by the end of 1938 to more than 16,000. Most of the 
chairmen at the latest annual meetings of the Rand mining 
companies considered that the employment of these natives 
had been a success and were hopeful that the State restric 
tions on their recruitment would soon be reduced; the 
Rand labour organisation has already opened branches in 
the districts from which the natives are drawn, in anticipa- 
tion of a further increase. It is true that the death rate 
which is a rough measure of the health conditions, of the 
natives from tropical areas has improved in a striking 
fashion, falling from 18.18 per 1,000 workers in 1937 to 
8.60 per 1,000 in 1938, but even at this level it is higher 
than the average death rate of natives working in the 
Transvaal mines, which fell from 7.59 per 1,000 in 1937 to 
5.36 per 1,000 in 1938. There would, therefore, seem to be 
a strong argument for avoiding haste in increasing the 


- employment of men from the tropical districts, particularly 


as the Governments of South Africa and Portuguese East 
Africa have prolonged for a further five years the Mozam- 
bique Convention for the employment of natives from the 
Portuguese colony in the Rand mines. 


Italian Coal Imports.—Imports of coal and coke 
represent one of the largest items in the Italian import 
trade. In 1938, 12 million metric tons of coal and coke 
were im rted, valued at 1,732 million lire, while the total 
value of Italian imports last year amounted to 11,124 
million lire. The table below gives details of the origin of 
the Italian supplies of coal and coke in recent years: — 


ITALIAN IMPORTS OF COKE AND COAL 


(Thousand metric tons) 
1933 1934 1937 1938 
I Se ldeegtt cake ag total 8,790 11,781 12,573 11,817 
MEAs eiincsenseacncbece 4,747 4,614 1,999 2,233 
» Germany*............ 2,201 4,539 7,628 6,972 
» Czechoslovakia... a. aie 705 = 540 
» Poland and Danzig 652 1,163 1,640 1,612 
op Reumstla ccccsccacccsies 577 616 1 ve 
CP si alc dad total 772 952 35¢ 215 
BUN UT Fas be cesicatacccncsns 182 108 lee oe 
»  Germany*............ 253 414 199115 
» Poland and Danzig 38 119 33 8 
» IIL nen ndnndileaiean 144 113 73 68 


It will be seen that there has been a marked change 10 
the relative importance of the different sources of supply 
between the pre- and post-sanctions periods. Since 1934, 
British exports of coal to Italy have been halved, while 
those from Germany increased by 50 per cent.; with the 
absorption of Czecho-Slovakia the importance of German 
coal will be further increased. Exports from Poland have 
also risen in the last two years, compared with the earlier 
period. In spite of this shift, however, the great bulk of 
Italy’s supplies of coal continue to reach her through the 
English Channel, since both the Polish and German expor's 
are shipped by sea from Danzig or Rotterdam. Only 3 
very small quantity of Czecho-Slovakian or South — 
coal is sent long and arduous journey 
through the Alps by the Tarvis and Brenner pass¢s- 
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week’s industrial news contains 
oe reports of new business booked 
and of the good volume of inquiry both 
from home and overseas Customers. 
Orders for steel continue to be received 
in spite of lengthening delivery dates, 
and the industrial demand for coal is 
sufficient to offset the fall in household 
consumption and to maintain output at 
a high level. In the tinplate trade orders 
have accumulated to such an extent that 
the production quota has been sus- 
pended for the rest of this year. This 
should be of considerable benefit to the 
Welsh plate makers when they are able 
to obtain supplies of steel. At present 
production is being restricted by a 
shortage of materials. Activity in the 
woollen textile industry has shown a 
marked improvement, and inquiry for 
cotton textiles is good. The Cotton 
Spindles Board has been prolonged for 
a further two years. Recent develop- 
ments in the principal industries and 
countries are discussed in greater detail 
in the Trade Supplement published 
with this week’s issue of The Economist. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— There is a very satis- 
factory demand for industrial fuel, out- 
put moving steadily against contracts. 
All screened steams are in request on 
inland account, and cobbles and trebles 
are Offered in limited quantity. Slacks 
are plentiful, with only a moderate de- 
mand, but coking smalls are fairly well 
absorbed. Blastfurnace coke is slightly 
more active, but gas and central heating 
coke remains dull. House coal inquiries 
relate chiefly to secondary sorts. Prices 
all round are unchanged. 

The recent improvement in the ex- 
port market is not fully maintained, but 
there is a fair number of forward in- 
guiries. Best hards, cobbles and washed 
trebles are fairly steady, but smaller 
grades are freely offered. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Markets re- 
main firm, and most collieries have 
Pleaty of trade for the summer months. 
Demand for Durham coking coal is 
800d, both from the Continent and in 

markets. Northumberland steam 
Coals are steady, but, with the decline in 
domestic trade, large coal is offering a 
little more freely. The market for patent 
Oven coke is firm, this district being 
unable to meet further demand owing 
to lack of quota. 


* 


Glasgow. — Business is moving 
fairly Steadily. In the home market the 
household trade is quiet, but industrial 

ds are maintaining their improve- 

ment. In addition to the good trade 
with steelmakers and other buyers, there 
~,4 Stronger demand from the railways. 
shipping trade is also satisfactory 
one whole, with a good increase con- 
Little = im respect of cargo business. 
en Change has taken place in prices 
uring the week, but there is an easier 
They due to seasonal influences. 
*here has been some short-time work- 
mg in Lanarkshire owing to the con- 
in household business, but most 
districts have been steadily 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield .— Rather quiet conditions 
prevail in the iron market in contrast 
to the activity of the steel market, where 
pressure for supplies is difficult to meet 
in full. Business in forge and foundry 
iron is hampered by the absence of any 
pronouncement concerning prices, and 
buying is largely confined to small 
parcels for near delivery. Exceptionally, 
the demand for basic pig is very active, 
with forward business on a good scale. 
Hematite consumers are waiting for the 
lower prices which will operate next 
month. Bar iron demand is disappoint- 
ing. 

Supplies of heavy basic steel billets 
are inadequate. Producers are fully 
booked, and some have been compelled 
to decline further commitments for the 
present. Acid billets are also in rather 
short supply. Business in small steel 
bars, wire rods and structural steel is on 
a large scale. 

Both Government and commercial 
orders continue at a _ high level, 
although international developments 
have hampered the latter during the last 
ten days. Steel production is being ex- 
panded to capacity, but demand is still 
ahead of supply. Some firms have 
enough orders on hand to keep them 
busy for many months. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The full produc- 
tion of semi-manufactured and rolled 
basic steel is readily absorbed and is in- 
sufficient for  re-rollers’ demands. 
Further quantities are being imported 
from the Continent. Government re- 
quirements are receiving first preference 
but commercial orders are being imple- 
mented as far as possible without delay. 
Sheet mills continue to run to capacity 
and other departments are fully occu- 
pied. 

Trade in Cleveland foundry pig iron 
shows little change, while East Coast 
hematite pig iron is in very poor re- 
quest until the new prices come into 
operation on July Ist. Although some 
hematite furnaces are working on slack 
blast there is a tendency for stocks at 
makers’ yards to increase. 

There is no change in the position 
of heavy steel melting scrap, which is 
taken up as soon as it becomes available. 
The foreign ore position is unchanged 
and supplies of good Durham biast- 
furnace coke are available at the official 
prices. 

* 


Glasgow.—Further contracts for 
Clyde shipbuilders are announced this 
week, the most important being that for 
the aircraft carrier which Messrs John 
Brown and Company, Limited, of 
Clydebank, are to build. In Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland steel plants 
are running to capacity except where 
supplies of raw material are inadequate. 
This difficulty is, however, being over- 
come by increased shipments from 
abroad. Pressure for delivery from users 
of every description of steel is severe, 
and it is practically impossible to buy 
material for early delivery. A large 
amount of new business has been Placed 
within the past week and inquiries are 
numerous. 
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News from Abroad .—-Most buyers, 
after having purchased considerable 
tonnages during the last few months, 
have sufficient stocks and turnover has 
been slightly lower, but current require- 
ments for a number of products, par- 
ticularly sheets, are still on a large 
scale. Belgian producers, who are doing 
the bulk of the export trade, expect 
that the favourable situation will be 
maintained for many months, and a 
number of works are already booked up 
almost to the end of the year. The 
Belgian works are anxious to foster their 
sales of finished goods, for current 
orders are for relatively large quantities 
of semi-products. The British demand 
for the latter has remained as keen as 
ever, and other countries, including 
Japan and Scandinavia, are buying in 
this market. 

Prices have remained firm, and even 
in the Far East, where American offers 
cause disturbances in the market organ- 
isation, there has been an improvement 
in prices recently. Quotations for thin 
sheets, wire rods and castings have 
shown a particularly sharp advance. 
Low-priced American offers are effec- 
tive in the market for ship steel. 
Although delivery times range from 
about seven to ten weeks, an official 
upward revision of the price level by 
the Cartel is less persistently canvassed 
than several weeks ago. Rebates on 
Official prices are granted, if at all, 
to a limited extent on sections and 
merchant bars. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — In some 
sections of the industry producers are 
very busy and early delivery is not 
easily obtained, but in other branches it 
is difficult to sell current output. The 
chief activity is in the coarser end of 
the trade. Comparatively minor fluctua- 
tions have taken place in raw cotton 
rates. Confusion with regard to the 
future action of the United States 
Government is still as great as ever, but 
it is probable that the export subsidy 
appropriation will be considered by the 
House of Representatives before the end 
of the week. The progress made with 
the scheme for the exchange of cotton 
for rubber between the British and 
United States Governments is discussed 
on page 734. 

It now seems probable that the price 
agreement for 42’s American weft, 
which expires at the end of this month, 
will be renewed, for at a meeting of the 
members this week there was only one 
dissentient. The Executive Committee 
will report on the position after a 
further meeting on June 29th. The 
better demand in the yarn market has 
been maintained and a persistent in- 
quiry has been experienced in the cloth 
market from home and export buyers. 

Fair prices have been fixed for Govy- 
ernment contracts and some substantial 
orders have been given out. 

* 

Wool (Bradford) .—Activity in the 
wool textile industry has been greater 
during the past fortnight than at any 
time within the past twelve months, 
due mainly to Government orders. 
More machinery is running and nearly 
all plants are working full time. Khaki 
requirements affect crossbred wools far 

(Continued on page 745) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


OTTOMAN BANK 


EFFECTS OF DISTURBED EUROPEAN CONDITION ON THE BANK’S AFFAIRS 


DISINCLINATION OF CAPITAL TO ENGAGE IN LONG-TERM COMMITMENTS 


FRANCE’S RALLY LEADS TO RETURN OF CONFIDENCE 


ADVANCE IN BANK’S PROFITS DESPITE UNFAVOURABLE ATMOSPHERE 


CASH POSITION MAINTAINED AT HIGH LEVEL 


RECORD YEAR FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of shareholders of the Ottoman Bank 
was held, on the 20th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 

General The Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., presided. 

Mr W. Stewart McKim (secretary to the committee) having read 
the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: —Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have been in- 
formed that this meeting is properly constituted, and I presume it 
is your pleasure that the report and balance sheet circulated among 
you should be taken as read. (Agreed.) 


THE LATE MR BARRY 


Only a few days after our last general meeting the bank suffered 
a most grievous loss by the death of Mr Barry. Mr Barry was 
appointed to the managership of the London office in 1898, and 
retained that position when he was elected to the committee in 1909, 
He identified himself completely with the bank up to the day of his 
death. He contributed greatly to the prestige of our establishment 
by his rare qualities as a banker, his judgment, and the respect which 
he justly enjoyed in the City. We shall always have a loyal regard 
for his memory. 

The career of Monsieur de Cerjat, who does not offer himself 
for re-election, resembles that of Mr Barry in many respects and 
was also entirely devoted to the service of the bank. He joined the 
staff nearly 45 years ago, and, after rapid advancement, first in 
France and then in Turkey, was appointed manager of the Paris 
office in 1903 and a member of the committee in 1911. He fulfilled 
his functions with distinction and devotion, notably in the difficult 
days of the Great War. He resigned his executive office in 1923, 
but remained a valued colleague on the committee. In his retirement 
he carries with him our affectionate esteem. 

Monsieur Roudy, whose resignation is announced in the report, 
had been for eight years a member of the committee, during which 
time we learned to appreciate the soundness of his judgment and 
his technical and administrative abilities. It is a pleasure to me 
on this occasion to thank him for the readiness with which he in all 
circumstances placed his qualities at our service. 


THE PAST YEAR 


There is, doubtless, no need to remind you of the serious events 
which marked the year 1938. The spreading of the Chinese- 
Japanese war, the continuance of the civil war in Spain, the sup- 
pression of an independent Austria, followed almost immediately 
by the tension between the German Reich and Czecho-Slovakia— 
from which a general conflagration promised to ensue, until the 
Munich Agreement detached the Sudeten territory—in short, the 
steady collapse of that order which was instituted in Europe by the 
treaties of 1919 without any sign of a peaceful means whereby a 
new equilibrium could be reached—all this is still in your minds. 
I should not have felt obliged to refer to these events at the begin- 
ning of my remarks if it were not a fact that in the world to-day 
political factors contribute at least as much as economic factors in 
determining the general conditions in which an institution such as 
this conducts its activities, 


Certainly the industrial and commercial recession which has been 
felt since the middle of the year 1937 is not comparable either in 
duration or gravity to the great crisis of 1930. Barely a year after 
its appearance it was possible to discern in the figures of industrial 
production and foreign trade, as also in a better price tendency, some 
symptoms of a recovery, discounted by Wall Street, which was 
supported further by a universal abundance of crops. But though 
a rift in the political clouds during the autumn was enough to 
encourage the movement, it is hardly to be expected that it can 
continue so long as international anxiety prevails. 


PARALYSING THREATS OF WAR 


These continual threats of war paralyse all spirit of enterprise. 
Capital is everywhere disinclined to engage in long-term commit- 
ments. It turns, seeking an escape from recurring risks, from one 
currency to another, when it does not sterilise itself in gold. These 
sudden migrations of capital exercise a steady pressure on all 
currencies and in the end succeed in weakening the soundest of 
them. Last year the pound sterling, which is the currency of your 
balance sheet, experienced a depreciation up to 7 per cent. in terms 
of the dollar and of other foreign currencies which are, freely or 
artificially, maintained at their gold parity. The franc, which, as 
you are aware, is the currency in which a part of our assets are 
represented, fell by 18 per cent. between January 1st and May Sth, 
when the rate of 179 was fixed as a limit beyond which it should 
not be allowed to fall. The return of confidence brought about by 
the remarkable rally of France in the face of external danger later 
resulted in considerable repatriations of funds, and thus materially 
assisted the franc. 

These threats of war are the sole cause also of the weakness and 
instability of the great stock markets, In particular, the heaviness 
of the best State funds may be explained by the prospect of large 
and continual borrowings rendered everywhere inevitable by th¢ 
increase in expenditure on armaments. 


BUSINESS DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS 


The business of our bank and its subsidiary and allied institutions 
is faced with difficulties of a special nature, working as we ae 
countries which are exporters of primary commodities and therefore 
dependent upon world prices. Moreover, some of the countries = 
the Near East export commodities for which sufficient 
cannot be found, even at world prices, in countries wit 
exchange. As a result they have been forced to look to eee 
and to a lesser degree to Italy—to find a remunerative outlet ” 
their products, and have concluded with those two totalitaritt 
Powers a whole network of clearing agreements. The ee 
for trade and the repercussions on currency questions, on whic c 
dwelt three years ago, are to-day recognised by all as on¢ Ss 
problems of the day which it is most necessary and most difi 
to solve. ‘ re and 

Meanwhile, until a remedy is found, these countries are m0 tarchy 
more involved in the regime of restriction, control, and #0 
which the States in question have adopted as the means of mo caps 
permanently their resources of every kind. It is no more poss 
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withdraw funds from Turkey than from Greece, Iran, Yugoslavia, 
or Roumania, or to make a transfer from one account to another 
without permission of the authorities. 


EXCHANGE RATES OBSTACLES 


Commercial operations with foreign countries are conducted by 
way of compensation, involving ever-widening differences between 
the exchange rates adopted and the official rates, and this is by no 
means one of the smallest obstacles to the regular service of the old 
fmancial debts. The consequence has been the progressive dis- 
appearance of all international credit in its traditional form, whether 
at short or long term. From the monetary point of view the practice 
of multiple rates is becoming general, implying varying purchasing 
powers, or, if you like, varying percentages of depreciation dependent 
en the goods bought and the identity of the parties to the contract. 
The prices of the chief agricultural and mining products have been 
driven by German purchases to fictitious levels, and their exaggera- 
tion in relation to prices on the free markets is the measure of an 
unacknowledged devaluation. 


THE SEPTEMBER CRISIS 


Again, it is not surprising that an alarm such as that of last 
September should have caused almost everywhere withdrawals from 
the banks. The most critical period, fortunately, only lasted some 
days and most monetary and banking systems were sufficiently 
flexible to withstand the strain without moratorium or accident. 
None the less, the fact remains that credit establishments were 
obliged to exercise the greatest prudence precisely at the season when 
the business campaign was at its height, which is normally the most 
productive part of the year. 

In spite of so unfavourable an atmosphere, our profits, reaping 
the benefits of reorganisation carried out by your various manage- 
ments, show a very perceptible advance on those of preceding years. 
In reality the results of our exploitation proper have been very much 
better than those shown by the published accounts, and have allowed 
us, without touching our reserves, to cover the depreciation in 
exchange and in investments which was caused by the circum- 
stances which I have just mentioned. 

Unfortunately—and this does not depend on ourselves—for 
certain groups where the efforts made have met with the best results, 
it continues to be impossible or almost impossible to obtain the 
transfer of profits earned. 

But for this factor, which is of especial importance in such a field 
of action as ours, we should have been in a position to envisage a 
substantial increase of dividend instead of maintaining it at the 
previous figure, as will presently be proposed. 

As my remarks on the general situation apply to all our groups, 
it will be possible to be brief in reviewing the conditions peculiar to 
each. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE OF TURKEY 


For Turkey, the year 1938, the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Republic, will remain above all one of national mourning. In the 
name of all of you, I wish to express to the Commissary of the 
Government, who is present to-day, the respect and regret we feel 
for the great figure of Kemal Ataturk. Of the man and his work 
nobody is unaware. I may here be allowed merely to recall, as the 
most worthy tribute to his memory, that he was able to restore to 
the Turkish nation the deep sense of their national dignity. In this 
way and by no other means the new Turkey has been raised by its 
founder to the rank of a Great Power. At his departure no more 
worthy successor could have been found than his loyal comrade in 
the past struggles and the confidant of his thoughts. Our best 
Wishes go to General Ismet Inonu in his responsible task. In his 
hands Turkey and her friends can view the future with confidence, 
whatever the uncertainties of the time. 

Here I must add that to this bank, with its Franco-British com- 
mittee and its roots established for over three-quarters of a century 
in Turkey, the arrangements in course of conclusion between Great 
Britain and Turkey and France and Turkey are a source of the 
keenest satisfaction. We all hope that the object which they have in 
view, the maintenance of European peace, will be attained and thus 
help to bring nearer the time when a solution to the economic 
Problems of the world can be sought in a calmer atmosphere. 


RECORD LEVEL OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Agricultural production, especially that of cereals, reached record 
levels in 1938, thanks to irrigation works carried out by the Govern- 
ment. A fresh increase in livestock was also registered. In the 
industrial sphere, the plans already announced are in course of 
‘xecution. Last year a mill for merino yarn was opened at Bursa, 
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and one for artificial silk at Guemlik. At Ismit a chlorine plant is 
in course of construction. 

Out of the British credit of sixteen million pounds, to which I 
referred last year, ten million pounds was destined for productive 
equipment, and Turkey proposes to make use thereof to carry out 
a new plan, extending over four years, which includes the construc- 
ion of ports and the purchase of ships. The German Government 
shortly afterwards opened to the Turkish Government a commercial 
credit of one hundred and fifty million reichsmarks. 

So vast a programme of industrialisation entails heavy purchases 
of material abroad. This explains the fact that, whereas imports 
and exports taken together represented in 1938 a value higher than 
that of 1937 by 17 per cent., the percentage of increase amounts to 
31 per cent. for imports and only 5 per cent. for exports. Thus 
there reappears a deficit in the trade balance, estimated at four 
million eight hundred thousand Turkish pounds, which really, under 
the system of clearings, does not signify an outflow of funds, but 
expresses an indebtedness in products of the country. 

Railway receipts, which reflect home trade, increased by 25 per 
cent., though the length of railways under exploitation only increased 
by 3 per cent. Suspensions of payment, however, were more 
frequent than in 1937, and still more than in 1936, and accounts 
due from Anatolia seem less easy of recovery. 


RESTRICTION OF PUBLIC PURCHASING POWER 


It may be that the stagnation of trade in manufactured goods in 
particular denotes a certain restriction of the purchasing power of 
the population. The rise in the cost of living doubtless accounts for 
much; the public authorities are therefore concerning themselves 
with reducing prime costs, while in the matter of sales, any departure 
from fixed prices has been made illegal. 

In a statement of accounts published by the Central Bank, the 
Bill Portfolio, from the end of one year to the end of the next, rose 
from fifty-one million five hundred thousand Turkish pounds to 
ninety-seven million four hundred thousand Turkish pounds. This 
may be taken as the cause for the expansion of the note circulation 
from one hundred and sixty-eight to one hundred and ninety-four 
millions between the same dates. This expansion has resulted in an 
easing of the money market and the official discount rate, which had 
been at 54 per cent. since March, 1933, was reduced to 4 per 
cent. on July 1, 1938. Since this date also a law which directly 
affects the banking industry, restricts to 84 per cent., as against 
12 per cent. formerly, the interest charged on most lending 
operations. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 


Although the requirements of national defence have now brought 
the Budget of public expenditure to the unprecedented figure of 
some three hundred millions of Turkish pounds, the estimated 
revenue to meet it has easily sufficed to balance this expenditure, 
and, though the revenue surplus is no longer what it has been in 
recent years, it has nevertheless been possible to effect reductions in 
taxation. 

It will be readily understood that in Turkey, as elsewhere, it has 
only been possible to cover extraordinary credits by the issue of 
bonds or by internal loans. The external debt also will be increased 
by bonds issued for the purpose of indemnifying the electricity and 
tramways of Istanbul, a concern which was taken over at the turn 
of last year. Our establishment has been charged with the service 
of these bonds. 


THE BUDGETARY SITUATION 


While the budgetary situation in Turkish pounds remained as a 
whole satisfactory, the Treasury, in the early months of 1938, 
suffered a reduction in its balance of foreign currencies for the 
general reasons already explained. 

It will be recalled that at the date of our last general meeting 
negotiations on the subject of Turkey’s external debt had begun 
between the Turkish and French Governments. These resulted on 
July 18, 1938, in a revision of the Agreement of April 29, 1936. 
Henceforth the total amount of the coupons is payable in goods, 
and the task undertaken by the Société Commerciale Franco-Turque 
is correspondingly increased. Since the same measure is to be 
applied to the various repurchase annuities, the annual economy in 
foreign currencies to be realised by the Turkish Government may be 
estimated at the equivalent of five millions of Turkish pounds. 


CO-OPERATION WITH NATIONAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKS 


As you are aware, we ourselves, in February, 1938, helped the 
exchange situation by a readjustment of our temporary credit to 
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the Government. It may be said generally that the relations of 
the bank with the authorities continue to be those of close mutual 
confidence. 

It is an evidence of the activity displayed by our general manage- 
ment for Turkey and by all the branches there, both in the way of 
increasing their resources and by obtaining better results through 
co-operation with the other national and foreign banks, that the 
results in local currency of the group rose this year to a level which 
affords the greatest satisfaction. It may even be difficult for them 
to maintain this standard in the near future if shocks such as those 
of September, 1938, and March, 1939, with all their repercussions 
and the precautionary measures which they impose, should con- 
stantly throw their programme out of gear. 


POSITION IN EGYPT 


In Egypt the past year was one of particular difficulty, owing not 
only to the world political situation but to the influence of a number 
of local factors. 

The draft budget for 1939-40 estimates expenditure at forty-one 
million eight hundred and forty-seven thousand Egyptian pounds 
and revenue at forty million two hundred and forty-seven thousand. 
The latter figure includes three million Egyptian pounds, which is 
the estimated yield of the new income tax and other new taxation. 
It is proposed to meet the deficit of one million six hundred thousand 
Egyptian pounds by drawing on the reserve fund. 

Foreign trade contracted sharply, and for the first time in a 
number of years shows an unfavourable balance. Imports in 1938 
amounted to thirty-six million nine hundred and thirty-four thousand 
Egyptian pounds and exports (including re-exports) to thirty million 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand Egyptian pounds. In 1937 
the figures were: Imports, thirty-eight million and thirty-seven 
thousand Egyptian pounds; exports, forty million six hundred and 
thirty thousand Egyptian pounds. 


COTTON CROP 


The heavy drop in the export figures was mainly due to the fall 
in quantity and price of the exported cotton, which was valued at 
twenty-one million one hundred and ninety thousand Egyptian 
pounds, against twenty-nine million and two thousand Egyptian 
pounds in 1937. 

The 1938-39 cotton season has been a bad one for the cultivator, 
and it is estimated that the crop will only be some eight million 
cantars, compared with a record crop of eleven million cantars in the 
previous season. It is expected that this small crop, together with 
the one million five hundred thousand cantars carried over from the 
1937-38 season, will be exported by the end of the current cam- 
paign. Exports during recent months have maintained satisfactory 
levels, and stocks of cotton in Alexandria at June 1, 1939, were only 
two million four hundred and seventy-five thousand cantars, as 
against three million and thirty-three thousand cantars at the same 
time last year. 

Negotiations have taken place for the renewal with modifications 
of the Charter of the National Bank of Egypt. This is a matter of 
great importance to Egypt, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
decisions reached will enable the bank to continue its role of issuing 
bank and banker to the Government as successfully as it has done 
in the past. 

Prices o% the Egyptian Stock Exchange, as elsewhere, have been 
seriously affected and stocks and shares of all classes have fallen 
sharply. 

It will be understood that in Egypt the year 1938 was extremely 
difficult from a banking point of view, yet our branches in Egypt 
were able to improve their earning capacity, although compelled 
to adopt a policy of caution. 


PALESTINE 


In Palestine unrest continued, with an increase of terrorism in 
the second half of the year. Periods of curfew and insecurity seri- 
ously interfered with trade, and Arab businesses in particular suffered 
greatly. 

Imports, excluding military stores, amounted to eleven million 
five hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds, against fifteen million 
four hundred and thirty-five thousand in 1937, while exports 
were only five million pounds, compared with five million eight 
hundred thousand in the previous year. Currency in circulation 
stood at five million five hundred thousand pounds at the end of 
the year. 

The citrus export season opened with prices at a satisfactory level, 
but prices realised after Christmas barely covered the cost of pro- 
duction and shipment. Towards the end of the season a distinct 
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improvement set in, and all things considered, the season has not 
proved at all a bad one. 

From a profit-making point of view, our Palestine branches suf. 
fered from the stagnation of business in general and from the neces. 
sity of pursuing a policy of extreme caution. In Transjordania con. 
ditions and business remained more or less normal, 


SITUATION IN IRAQ 


In Iraq the political situation was quiet throughout 1938; the 
frontier treaty with Iran and a non-aggression pact between Iraq, 
Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan were both ratified. ; 

Ordinary revenues for the year ending March 31, 1938, amounted 
to six million one hundred and eighty-five thousand Iraq dinars. 
and expenditure to five million one hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
Iraq dinars, while for the remaining nine months of 1938 the figures 
were: ordinary revenues, four million two hundred and forty-one 
thousand Iraq dinars; expenditure, three million eight hundred and 
fifty-three thousand Iraq dinars. The dinar is equivalent to the 
pound sterling. 

Beyond the ordinary expenditure there is a “ Five-Year Plan” 
for public works, involving more than eight million pounds. The 
sums already spent on this plan have exceeded estimates, and 
measures of retrenchment have become necessary. The general posi- 
tion, however, is considered sound. 


OIL ROYALTIES 


Oil royalties totalled about two million Iraq dinars. Imports in 
1938 amounted to nine’ million three hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand Iraq dinars against nine million five hundred and sixty-six 
thousand in 1937, but exports fell off badly owing to the depressed 
condition of those foreign markets which purchase Iraq produce. 
Exports amounted to three million four hundred and seventy-two 
thousand Iraq dinars, against five million five hundred and seventy 
thousand in the previous year, both figures excluding oil. 

Wheat and barley exports were considerably lower, and a larger 
quantity of the 1938 crop remained in the country at the end of 
the year. Date exports were down in quantity and value, and the 
wool season was a bad one, owing to lack of demand from the 
United States of America. In spite of the reduced trade of the 
country, our branches had a very satisfactory year and handled 
a large portion of the available banking business. 


EXPLOITING NATURAL RESOURCES OF IRAN 


In Iran the Government continued to spare no effort in develop- 
ing agricultural and industrial production and in exploiting the 
natural resources of the country. The greatest achievement, of 
course, has been the completion of the Transiranian Railway, run- 
ning from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf and covering a 
distance of one thousand four hundred kilometres. The cost of 
this enterprise, twenty-eight million pounds, has been met from 
revenue without recourse to foreign loans. 

Foreign trade and exchange continued to be controlled by the 
Government, and the activities of our establishment have been 
limited to the purchase and sale of internal bills, the profits from 
which cannot at present be remitted from Iran. 


PROSPEROUS YEAR IN CYPRUS 


The Colony of Cyprus had a prosperous year, total revenues 
amounting to one million and twenty-three thousand pounds and 
expenditure to nine hundred and eighty thousand, compared with 
revenue niee hundred and sixty-seven thousand, nine hundred 
pounds, and expenditure eight hundred and sixty-three thousand, 
eight hundred in 1937. 

Imports increased from £2,219,429 to £2,246,340, a rise of 
1.21 per cent., while exports rose from £2,180,000 to £2,473,000, 
or by 13.45 per cent. ; : 

Crops did not come up to expectation, either in quality or ™ 
regard to the prices realised, and the greater prosperity was duc ( 
increased mining activity. Minerals exported were valued at 
£1,495,000 in 1938, against £1,127,800 in 1937 and £712,000 in 
1936, while royalties and wages paid showed corresponding 
creases. 

The higher wages earned reflected themselves in increased bank 
deposits, which are now estimated at about two million pounds 0 
the Colony. Important water discoveries made during the year 
may prove of very considerable benefit to Cyprus. Our — 
have participated to the full in the increased activity of the isls 
and have benefited accordingly. 
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Our offices in London and in Paris made their usual contribution 
to the profit and loss account, each in the measure permitted by 
the current conditions of its own money market. It now only 
remains for me to say a few words with regard to our affiliated 


banks. 
AFFILIATED BANKS 


The privilege of note issue granted to the Banque de Syrie et du 
Grand Liban was due to expire on March 31, 1939, and our 
filiate had been engaged for some time in negotiations with a view 
to its renewal. These negotiations resulted in the signing of two 
conventions, one with the Lebanon, dated May 29, 1937, the other 
with Syria on February 25, 1938. The former was ratified by the 
Lebanese Chamber and entered into force on April 1, 1939; the 
second has not as yet been ratified by the Syrian Parliament, but 
a decree of the High Commissioner has maintained provisionally the 
previous convention in territories outside the Lebanon. Following 
these agreements, the title of the bank has been changed to that of 
“ Banque de Syrie et du Liban.” 

The extraordinary general meeting convened to make the altera- 
tions in the statutes necessitated by the change in name took the 
opportunity, with an eye to future possibilities, to authorise the in- 
crease of the capital up to sixty million francs. As a first step, 
the board of the bank at once increased the capital from twenty- 
five million five hundred thousand francs to thirty-eight million 
two hundred and fifty thousand francs by capitalising reserves 
and distributing one bonus share for each two old shares. 

For the States of the Levant 1938 was a year of political stability 
and economic prosperity. Our subsidiary contributed to the latter 
with all the means in its power. New progress was witnessed in the 
circulation of its notes, which rose from four hundred and seventy- 
four millions of francs at the end of 1937 to six hundred and seven- 
teen millions at the end of 1938. The dividend for the year is 
fixed at seventy francs for each fully paid up share, against sixty 
francs last year. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


There are few countries whose balance of external payments has 
been so seriously affected as that of Yugoslavia, as a result of terri- 
torial changes in Central Europe. The extension of the German- 
Yugoslav Clearing Agreement first to Austria, then to the Sudeten- 
land, resulted in depriving Yugoslavia of two of the chief sources 
of its free exchange. So far from being able, under these condi- 
tions, to take a further step towards a system of free exchanges, 
for the gradual return of which it had at one moment been possible 
to hope, the National Bank was compelled, in view of the paucity 
of its holdings of foreign currencies to strengthen existing exchange 
restrictions and to adopt the policy of being more and more sparing 
in the grant of transfer permits. 

On closing its books and drawing up its balance sheet, the Banque 
Franco-Serbe, whose profits in dinars last year were more favour- 
able than circumstances seemed likely to allow, was still without 
the necessary permission to repatriate these profits in francs. 
Although it is necessary in the meantime to hold them in suspense, 
our subsidiary was nevertheless able to pay the first statutory divi- 
dend of twenty-five francs per share; for 1937 a dividend of thirty 
francs had been distributed. 

Similarly, the British-French Discount Bank, Limited, made 
Satisfactory profits at its office at Athens and its agency at the 
Piraeus, but the transfer of those profits is subject to the exchange 
restrictions which still rule in Greece. The season was, however, 
favourable to wheat and tobacco, and the small deficit in the trade 
balance was partly compensated by invisible items, notably by some 
Tepatriation of capital. 


ROUMANIA 


In Roumania, our subsidiary, the Bank of Roumania, Limited, 
found trading conditions very difficult last year. Strict control 
of the exchanges and the various trade agreements militated 
‘gainst the free exchange of goods, while the low world-price 
tong seriously affected the marketing of Roumania’s bountiful 

est, 

It is hoped that an increase in Anglo-Roumanian trade will 
pen from the recent visit to Bucarest of the British Economic 
oa and from the negotiations taking place between the two 

vernments, 
oa balance sheet recently published by the Bank of Roumania, 
ao ted, discloses a position of high liquidity, and with its sterling 
ens unimpaired the bank is fully prepared to take its rightful 

in assisting any revival of trade between Britain and Roumania. 
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BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Now, as regards our balance sheet, which is submitted to your 
approval, it shows a total of £25,765,000, almost the same figure 
as last year. It presents no special features beyond an increase 
in cash and a corresponding reduction in Government securities and 
bills in portfolio. 

The strength of our cash position in each of the countries where 

we work has been consistently maintained at the high level the 
general situation required. 
After deduction of all expenses and charges, and without taking 
mto account profits which had not yet been remitted in the currency 
of the balance sheet at the end of the financial year, the accounts 
show a net balance of £76,741, which, with the sum of £37,498 
brought forward from last year, makes a total of £114,239 at our 
disposal. 

But I may repeat here what I said earlier in my remarks, that 
had it been possible to transfer into sterling all the profits earned in 
foreign currencies the balance available would have been substantially 
increased. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Your committee proposes to distribute the same dividend of three 
shillings as for the past few years. If you are so good as to follow 
our recommendation, this dividend will be payable on June 26 in 
Istanbul, London, and Paris, free of all tax in Paris. 

The report which you have before you gives details of the nomina- 
tions on which you will be asked to vote. Monsieur Roudy having 
resigned his functions at the end of last year, we provided for his 
replacement, in accordance with Article 16 of the statutes, by 
nominating, subject to your ratification, Monsieur de Thomasson, 
who, like his predecessor, is a manager of the Banque de Paris et 
des Pays-Bas. 

The committee further presents to you an administrator of the 
same establishment, Monsieur Oudot, to fill the seat which becomes 
vacant to-day by the decision of Monsieur de Cerjat not to seek 
re-election. I have no doubt that both these elections will have 
your unanimous assent, as also the re-election of those members 
of the Committee who have to retire this year in the ordinary 
way in accordance with the statutes. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Before ending I should like to express our special thanks this 
year to the staff of the bank who, in all ranks and in every group, 
gave proof of their devotion to the bank in the troubled days of 
1938. I now beg to move: “ That the report and accounts now 
read be received and adopted; that the dividend for the year ended 
December 31, 1938, be fixed at the rate of 3s. per share, and that 
this dividend be payable in Istanbul, London, and Paris on June 26, 
1939.” Before I put this resolution I shall be happy to answer 
any questions. 

M. Charles Rist seconded the resolution, which, in the absence 
of questions, was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved: “ That Monsieur Paul de Thomasson 
and Monsieur Emile Oudot be and they are hereby elected members 
of the general committee.” 

This was seconded by Sir John P. Hewett, G.C.S.I., K.B.E., 
C.1.E., and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved: “ That Monsieur René Bechmann, 
Lord Hillingdon, Mr A. G. A. Jamieson, and Monsieur Charles 
Rist be and they are hereby re-elected members of the general 
committee.” 

Monsieur J. de Neuflize seconded this resolution, and it was 
unanimously carried. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr Gordon L. Jacobs: I am sure the meeting would like to thank 
the chairman for his very interesting speech. In the difficult days of 
international trading and international banking it is cheery to hear 
that perhaps more money has been made abroad and possibly, if 
the world returns to sanity, one day we may be able to get that 
money over here. Before putting the resolution I would like to 
express the very deep feeling of regret held at the passing of Mr 


Barry. 
Mr A. Bradbery: I have very much pleasure in seconding the 


resolution. 
The resolution was put to the meeting by Mr Gordon Jacobs 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I wish to thank you on behalf of the committee 
for the remarks you have made and fully endorse every word you 
have said about the loss suffered by the death of Mr Barry. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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“ SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION: DISTRIBUTION 
MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of the “ Shell” Transport and 
Trading Company, Ltd., was held on the 20th instant, in London. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), in mov- 
ing the adoption of the report and accounts, first referred to the loss 
sustained in the death of Sir Henri Deterding, who, he said, had 
been one of the prime factors in bringing the undertaking to its 
present pitch of prosperity. 

Dealing with the operations of the year, he said that the balance 
of profit and loss account, after providing for the dividends on the 
first and second preference stocks, was £5,995,794, as against 
£5,954,330. Two interim dividends amounting to 3s. 6d. per £1 
unit, tax free, had already been declared, and the board now recom- 
mended a final dividend of 6d. per unit, tax free, leaving £206,668 
to be carried forward, as against £165,204 brought in. 

The explanation of the directors’ departure from their usual prac- 
tice in declaring a second interim dividend was simple. In these 
uncertain times they had thought it an undue responsibility to with- 
hold the accumulated profits from the shareholders until the normal 
date of payment in July. They had therefore decided to distribute 
at an earlier date such an amount as they knew they could safely 
rely on being available, and the third and final dividend brought 
the total distribution up to last year’s level. He would again 
draw attention to the soundness of the financial position with 
assets of upwards £53,000,000, whereas creditors amounted to only 
£230,363. 

The Company’s tanker fleet had continued to work to full capacity. 
During the year 24 new ocean-going tankers had been added to the 
fleet, and it was expected that during the current year a further 24 
ocean-going tankers would be added, thus maintaining an appropriate 
ratio between owned and chartered vessels. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S INADEQUATE ROADS 


He made no apology for referring once again to the road problem. 
Year after year the roads of this country were not only falling fur- 
ther behind the best modern standards, but were also becoming 
increasingly and more dangerously inadequate for the traffic they 
were called upon to carry. Whereas at one time Great Britain was 
recognised as a leader in road improvement, to-day they had fallen 
sadly behind and had nothing to match recent developments in 
many other countries. Nobody who had visited foreign countries 
could have failed to have been impressed with what they were doing 
in the way of road construction, or to realise what improvements 
in our system of road communications were urgently necessary. They 
heard frequently references to the need for a “square deal” for 
one form of transport. This year motor users would pay more than 
£100,000,000 in taxation, or over 10 per cent. of the total national 
revenue, but the “bargain” which they got went from bad to 
worse. Inadequate road development was a false economy, as the 
roads constituted one of the few objects of public expenditure which 
could be described as directly remunerative. There was ample 
evidence that transport facilities created traffic. Not only was the 
state of the country’s roads fast becoming the limiting factor in the 
progress of one of its healthiest industries, but their present inade- 
quacy would prove a severe handicap in a time of emergency. 


PRODUCTION 


The group’s total production had shown a falling off from last 
year, almost entirely due to Mexico. World production also showed a 
falling off, principally in the United States. The ascertained 
reserves in the United States were probably greater than ever, but 
restrictions on production had been widely put into force owing to 
decreasing consumption. One of the most remarkable occurrences 
in the United States in 1938 had been the new development, of 
which their Company had had its fair share, in Illinois, where new 
pools had been discovered. The outlook in the United States for 
1939 could not, however, be described as encouraging, as, although 
gasoline consumption for the first four months showed an increase 
of about 5 per cent., industrial activity had not yet shown real 
signs of recovery, nor had the oil industry yet succeeded in 
finding an economic way of balancing production with demand for 
its products. 

As to Mexico, the Company’s financial interest in the Mexican 
Eagle Oil Company was comparatively small, but the group had a 
serious responsibility in the management of the affairs of that 
undertaking. A large part of the oil exported by the Mexican 
Government since the expropriation had apparently been disposed of 
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on a barter basis, but there was no doubt that the Mexican Govern- 
ment had derived less benefit than would have been the case had 
the oil companies been allowed to continue operating the properties. 
Although certain discussions had taken place between the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and a representative of the American, British, and 
Dutch oil companies concerned, it was too early to say that a settle. 
ment was even in sight. 

The Company’s operations in Venezuela had been conducted 
throughout the year under continued good, relationship with the 
Government of that country, but certain legislative requirements 
had called for large expenditure, which had naturally added sub- 
stantially to the cost of production there. Recently an increasing 
amount of exploratory and development work had been carried out 
in the eastern and central districts, which was beginning to bear 
fruit, and in order to participate in that important development they 
had acquired an interest in the concessions and assets of the Mene 
Grande Oil Company. They were also continuing active exploratory 
work on the concessions of the Venezuelan Oil Development Com- 
pany. The group production in Venezuela last year was about 
11,310,000 metric tons, compared with 10,280,000 in 1937. 


NEW SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


In order to ensure new sources of supply the board had turned 
attention to Colombia, where recent petroleum legislation of an 
enlightened character had offered encouragement to exploration and 
an indication of security in future years for production operations, 
Since 1936 an active campaign of exploration had been carried out, 
resulting in a number of concessions being obtained, and there was 
reason to hope that Colombia might take a more important place 
among oil-producing countries during the years ahead. 

The Chairman concluded: “I should fail to do my duty to our 
excellent staff if I did not make some reference to their constant 
and unfailing devotion to the interests of the group. I would par- 
ticularly refer to those who have carried on in China during the 
recent and, unhappily, still unconcluded troubles. We feel that 
their interests are in turn safeguarded by the companies who have 
provided both provident and pension funds for their ultimate 
security of livelihood.” 

“These are very troubling times, in which orderly development 
of purely business interests such as ours on purely business lines 
becomes increasingly difficult. I think I shall be expressing the 
feelings of you all when I express a hope that we may soon be 
able to return to a normal mentality. So-called ‘ war-prosperity’ 
is a mere flash in the pan, bringing inevitable relapse as its 
aftermath, and as such can have no place in our aspirations.” 

The report, with the recommendation of a final dividend of 64. 
per £1 unit, free of income tax, was unanimously adopted. 





CHARTERLAND AND GENERAL 
EXPLORATION AND FINANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of the company was held, on the 
21st instant, in London. Mr J. E. W. Lomas (chairman and 
managing director) said the balance of profit and loss account with 
the carry-forward of £8,776 made a total of £52,463, out of which 
the board proposed a dividend of 10 per cent. less tax, leaving to 
be carried forward the sum of £7,974. 

Investments at cost or at middle market price at May 31, 1939 
(or at directors’ valuation where there was no quotation) which ever 
was the lower, were entered at £427,967 as against £438,949 last 
year. Debtors at £6,870 showed an increase of £4,392 and con- 
sisted almost entirely of an amount of income tax which the revenue 
authorities had agreed to refund. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, on the credit side the 
revenue from interest and dividends on investments at £27,988 
showed a reduction of £5,817 against last year’s figure. 

For several years past they had had an item on this side of the 
profit and loss account, “ Net profit on realisation of Debentures, 
Shares, etc.” This did not appear in the present account as, after 
consultation with the auditors, it was agreed that it would be more 
appropriately grouped with depreciation. Therefore, this year the 
debit for depreciation amounted only to £1,725. 

With regard to the position of the company at May 31, if they 
took the quoted investments at the market price at that date o 
the unquoted at cost, or at directors’ valuation, they had a total o 
£437,566. After adding cash and debtors and allowing for creditor 
they had a total of £456,573, which represented a surplus of £96,° 
over the issued capital. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED—STRONG POSITION 


The annual general meeting of the General Mining and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on June 6. 

Sir George W. Albu, Bart. (the chairman), who presided, said that 
the corporation’s revenue earning capacity from investments, namely, 
dividends, interests, and fees, had been well maintained and the 
strong financial position disclosed was eminently satisfactory. The 
net profit earned for the year, at £526,578, was £1,021 below that 
of the previous year, but with a slightly higher carry-forward of 
£132,149 from 1937, the total available profit, at £658,727, was 
£433 higher than that of the previous twelve months. For the 
third successive year the dividend distribution had been maintained 
at 25 per cent. Another sum of £200,000 had been allocated to 
general reserve, which brought the total of the reserve up to 
£1,000,000, and £10,000 had been allowed for taxation, leaving 
an amount of £132,583 to be carried forward. 

Investments in stocks and shares in British, South African, and 
other Government and municipal securities, including participations, 
had been brought into account at the book value of £2,535,098. 
All investments under that heading, for which share market quota- 
tions were available, appeared in the books at or under cost, but in 
no case above the market prices ruling at the end of the financial 
year. Consequently the aggregate market value of these items was, 
at the date of the balance sheet, and still remained, greatly in excess 
of the book value. 

In pursuance of the policy of greater collaboration with the 
Central Mining/Rand Mines Group, the latter company had pur- 
chased from the corporation during the year a large share interest 
in the West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited, the whole of the 
proceeds of which had been utilised in the purchase by the corpora- 
tion of 25,000 reserve shares in Rand Mines, Limited. 

Sir George then proceeded to deal briefly with the corporation’s 
principal interests—namely, Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate, Limited, 
West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited, East Rand Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, Phoenix Oil 
and Transport Company, Limited, Metal Traders, Limited, and 
Castor Lubricants, Limited. 


WEST RAND’S RECORDS 


The Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate had milled an increased tonnage 
during the year, but the working profit had decreased owing to a 
decline in recovery. Two dividends of 124 per cent. each, amount- 
ing to 2s. 6d. per share, had been declared for 1938. Development 
of the upper leaders continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but the 
value and percentage of payability of the exposures had shown a 
declining tendency. The ore reserve as at June 30, 1938, amounted 
to 989,690 tons, with an average value of 2.6 dwt. over 36 in. 

Further advances had been recorded during 1938 in the operations 
at the West Rand Consolidated. The tonnage milled had increased 
by 76,000 tons to a total of 2,126,000 tons, and the gross profit 
had improved from £1,198,358 to £1,234,497. The development 
Programme, though less than for the previous year due to native 
labour shortage, had been sufficient to show a slightly improved ore 
reserve, which figure calculated at December 31, 1938, amounted to 
10,750,000 tons of fully developed ore—an increase when compared 
with the previous year of 120,000 tons—the average value and stope 
width showing no change. 

Although there had been an improvement in the native labour 
Strength since the year end, the mine was still considerably below 
ls requirements, and the full tonnage capacity of 220,000 tons per 
month could not be accomplished until the supply showed a further 
imcrease. The tonnage milled for the first four months of the year 
1939 had increased by 95,000 tons to a total of 781,000 tons, com- 
Pared with the same period of 1938, and the profit for that period 
Was £436,630, as compared with £395,170. Since the year end 
development had been continued at approximately the same rate as 

or the previous year, with sampling results well maintained. 

Sir George, in dealing with the future of gold in relation to the 
world’s currencies, said that it was impossible to prophesy with any 
degree of certainty, but quoted leading passages from the letter 
recently written by the Hon. Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, in answer to certain important questions 
Put to him, to the effect that the danger that gold would no longer 
be used as a medium of international exchange was so remote as 
NOt to merit serious id : 
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BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of the British Borneo 
Timber Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at 
1-4 Great Tower Street, London, E.C., Sir Edgar J. Holberton, 
C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

Mr S. G. Sandeman (representing the secretaries, Messrs Harri- 
sons and Crosfield, Limited) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said:—I think you will agree that the results which 
are before you to-day are satisfactory ; 1938 was a year of acute 
international disturbance, to the influence of which our markets in 
the Far East were specially susceptible. It is therefore gratify- 
ing to your board to be able to repeat last year’s dividend and to 
put before you a balance sheet which reflects further strengthening 
of the company’s position. 

Our holding of Government securities shows a reduction of 
£11,500 as compared with the previous year, but, on the other hand, 
our cash on deposit and on current account in London and the Far 
East amounts to some £42,000—that is to say, £15,000 more than 
last year. This may seem an extravagant policy at first sight, as 
this cash is earning very little interest, but in times such as we 
have all experienced in 1938 the advantages of a liquid reserve 
of cash, especially in the Far East, appeared to outweigh the dis- 
advantages, and the opportunity was taken to provide the cash by 
a sale of a portion of our long-dated Government securities. 

In this way, and indeed in the whole policy which we have pur- 
sued during the year under review, we have endeavoured to prepare 
your company to meet whatever may be coming, while at the same 
time keeping all the channels open by which business may be ex- 
tended as soon as trading conditions allow. 

The addition of £5,020 te capital expenditure represented the cost 
of a new launch, a new lighter and additional jungle railway mate- 
rial. These improvements in our equipment were laid down in pur- 
suance of the policy outlined above, and will, I trust, be reflected 
satisfactorily in the profits in due course. The balance from working 
account is £24,421. This is £7,422 less than the previous year’s 
balance, due to our having to curtail operations, with the result that 
we had a smaller volume of rough timber to market at a rather 
higher cost. 

MARKET CONDITIONS 


Last year I mentioned that production had up to that time been 
maintained at the high level of the previous year, but that we could 
not rely upon a continuance. Shortly afterwards, the imports of 
timber into Far Eastern markets were severely curtailed, and in- 
deed for some time there seemed some possibility that shipments 
might have to be suspended for an indefinite period. In order to avoid 
any unwieldy accumulation of stocks, it was therefore necessary to 
close down certain of our camps. This unsettlement of our markets 
continued until late in the year, when I am glad to say that a sub- 
stantial renewal of trade put us in a position to take steps to raise 
production again. Fortunately, we were able to provide buyers 
with their immediate requirements as we had stocks in hand. 

Last year I gave you, with, I may confess, some little pride, a short 
recital of this company’s achievement towards fulfilling its purpose 
—the development of the timber resources of British North Borneo. 
I was then able to tell you that in the preceding decade, the yearly 
cutting by this company and its sub-licensees had risen from 2} 
million cubic feet in 1927 to 7 million cubic feet in 1937. It was 
therefore a disappointment, both to us in London and to our organ- 
isation in the East, to have to slow down operations deliberately, but 
circumstances beyond our control left us no prudent alternative. 

With regard to the prospects for the present year, the rough 
timber production is gradually increasing, and the forward position 
with regard to sales is at the moment satisfactory. The operations 
of the saw mills, which also had to be restricted, will, I hope, soon 
be on full-time working again. In this connection I should say 
that we may have to face fairly soon the cost of augmenting the 
present milling plant in order to meet the increasingly keen com- 
petition of the many varieties of cheaply manufactured sawn timber 
which are now being imported competitively into this and some of 
our other markets, diverted thereto, perhaps, owing to restricted 
opportunities for disposal in its usual outlets. It is satisfactory to 
reflect that we are in a position to undertake any expenditure 
necessary without impairing the financial strength of the company. 

The report and accounts wez¢ unanimously adopted. 
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FORSTER’S GLASS COMPANY, LIMITED 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND 6 PER CENT. AND 
5 PER CENT. BONUS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of Forster’s Glass Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

. Colonel Charles E. Ponsonby, T.D., M.P., the chairman, said: 
The net profit for the year, after meeting all expenses, amounts to 
£44,420, as against £53,573 last year, a decrease of £9,153 on last 
year’s record figure. Out of the available balance of £60,982 the 
directors have transferred £15,000 to reserve, bringing this account 
up to £90,000, and recommend a distribution of a dividend of 
6 per cent. and a cash bonus of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

The decrease in profits arises from numerous different reasons. 
The first item, of course, is the decrease in the volume of sales. 
Last year sales reached a record figure. This year the sales are 
reduced by between 6 and 7 per cent. on last year, but with the 
exception of last year are the highest in the history of the company. 

Your directors are satisfied with the result of the year’s work, as 
it has undoubtedly been very difficult, owing largely to the unsatis- 
factory international outlook which causes lack of confidence on 
the part of buyers. In addition, last summer was not a very good 
cone from the weather point of view, and certain of the goods manu- 
factured by your company are dependent on suitable weather 
conditions. So far this year the weather has been kinder, and we 
have reaped the benefit. 

Costs have gone up slightly during the year, and in addition we 
have carried out certain work in connection with A.R.P. Your 
company has also done its best to encourage its members to join the 
various Territorial Forces, with a satisfactory response, and is 
undertaking various commitments in making up the wages or grant- 
ing allowances to employees in camp or training. All these are 
additional and somewhat unexpected charges on the company, and 
in addition we have for some time granted all our employees 
holidays with pay. 

Sale prices during the year have remained more or less constant, 
as it is realised that by keeping prices stable as far as possible sales 
are encouraged. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


POSITION STRONG AND SOUND 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of The British Empire 
Trust Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, London. 

Mr J. Davidson (chairman and managing director), who presided, 
said: The accounts cover a period of most disturbed and adverse 
conditions. While war in Europe has been averted, fears of war at 
the end of April last, when the accounts were made up, were acutely 
present. The result was that, for the most part, quotations of secur- 
ities reached at the end of April the lowest for the year under 
review. It is a relief to the directors that the shrinkage only 
amounted to approximately 7 per cent. on the total investments, 
which has been made good out of reserves, leaving your capital 
intact with a reserve of £250,000 and, after paying the dividends 
recommended, a carry forward of £20,146 7s. 3d. 

Another unfavourable feature of the year has been the low in- 
terest rates which have prevailed on the best classes of investments. 
This arises from various causes, but is probably mainly due to the 
relatively high prices, and consequent low yields for good securities 
due to the desire of investors in times of danger to hold such securi- 
ties in preference to higher yielding investments involving more or 
less serious risks of capital depreciation. 

In spite of these adversities, however, the directors are able to 





troubles have been solved satisfactorily, but a notable exception is 
the debentures and bonds of the Province of Alberta. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GRIFFITHS HUGHES PROPRIETARIES, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The fifth annual general meeting of Griffiths Hughes Proprictaries, 
Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at Salford, Manchester. 

Mr Harry Marland, J.P. (the chairman) said: The liquid finan- 
cial position of the operating company continued to be very strong 
indeed. The liabilities, including provision for the final dividend and 
also for taxation on profits for the year, totalled £157,000, as 
against liquid assets of £640,000. 

In the home market considerable expenditure had been made on 
research, investigation and special advertising. It was hoped that 
considerable benefit would be derived in the future from these 
expenditures. 

The overseas markets, numbering well over 100, had given the 
board very considerable anxiety, due to the unsettled state of 
Europe and the currency depreciation and restrictions in many mar- 
kets. He stated the board felt confident that, given conditions even 
approaching normality of two or three years ago, vastly improved 
results would be obtained. The overseas business had been built 
up during twenty-seven years’ intensive development, and to-day 
comprised a vast organisation of experts of many nationalities, an 
organisation which was not only unique in the calibre and quality 
of its personnel, but was absolutely unrivalled in this class of 
business. 

Regarding dividend—if shareholders agreed to the board’s pro- 
posal—it would mean that in five years since the business was 
made a public company, £1,137,500 had been distributed in divi- 
dends, equivalent to 574 per cent. of the ordinary share capital 
and 5} per cent. annually on the cumulative preference shares. 
£180,000 had also been placed to the general reserve. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the pay- 
ment of the final dividend of 24 per cent., less tax, was approved. 
The retiring directors, Mr Alfred Marland, Mr E. P. Carter and 
Mr W. L. Coulter, were re-elected, the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths and Company and Messrs J. B. Boyd, Wrigley 
and Company, were reappointed. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 16th instant, in London. 

Mr J. S. Austen (the chairman) said that he would begin his 
speech in the usual way by telling the meeting something which they 
already knew, which was that their profits had increased by £36,000 
during the past year, and that that would have been more like 
£46,000 if it had not been for the 6d. increase in the rate of income 
tax. Of course, they had not approached the phenomenal rise in 
profits recorded in the previous year, but he thought he might say 
that they had come reasonably near it. 

He had something fresh to tell the meeting. If to-day they were 
to buy £100 of the deferred stock at a price of £1,000, and if the 
company were to discontinue the custom of a stock bonus every year 
and, instead of doing so, were to distribute the income in cash, there 
would be enough to pay them 5.89 per cent.—practically 6 per 
cent.—upon the cost of £1,000. 

That was really a very important matter, because he had more 
than once told them that the market price of their stock was more 
than represented by the value of their assets, but he had never 
before told them that the price of their stock was justified by the 
income of the Company. He made no apology for talking about 
the price of the deferred stock, because he knew that there were 
some who had to sell their bonus shares, but he would still like to 
say to those who were fortunate enough not to have had to do 9° 
that a man who had originally held £100 of that stock and had 
kept every bonus which had been declared now had £570 of stock, 
which was worth about £5,700, and was getting a cash dividend 
equivalent to 28 per cent. on his original £100 holding. In that 
value the future prospects of the Company were discounted, as the 
phrase was, on the Stock Exchange, or, as they might more properly 
say, mo account was taken of the possibility of an increase of 
profits or dividend. 

The Chairman proceeded to refer to the relatively greater efficiency 
of smaller undertakings such as those controlled by the British 
Electric Traction Company, as compared with larger undertakings. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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DECCA RECORD COMPANY, LIMITED 
IMPROVED POSITION 


The tenth annual general meeting of The Decca Record Company, 
Limited, was held, on June 9, at Southern House, London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.P. (the chairman) said that the 
accounts for the year ending March 31, 1939, showed a profit of 
£50,012, compared with £30,658 in the previous year. 

The net profits for the past three years were: — 


1937 ene vo ake die £273 
1938 ose eee eee eee £15,080 
1939 sie cas £32,321 


The directors recommended that £10,000 be placed to general 
reserve and £20,233 carried forward. In view of the necessity of 
strengthening the finances, no dividend on the ordinary shares was 
recommended, although the earnings for the year were equivalent 
to 16 per cent. on the preference shares and over 50 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, both less tax. The board hoped that it would 
be found possible for the current year to pay a dividend on the 
ordinary shares, in which case the preference shareholders would 
receive their maximum 16 per cent. 

They had received a dividend from their associated company in 
America of £20,344, an increase of £9,615. Their liabilities had 
been reduced by £53,460. Their investment in Decca Records 
Incorporated stood at £72,909, and the market value at March 31st 
was £100,446. The turnover of the Decca Record Co. for the 
current year showed an improvement, and it was estimated that the 
net profits had been maintained at the level of last year. It was 
their belief that after years of decline the record business in this 
country had at last taken a turn for the better and that a process 
of recovery was under way. Whilst they were not looking for a 
recovery as rapid as that which had taken place in America, they 
did believe that the business here would follow the American pattern 
and that the next few years would witness a steady increase in 
demand, and they were, of course, doing all in their power to bring 
back the record industry to a state of prosperity. They had had to 
fight very hard to achieve the results which they were now able 
to place before shareholders, and they were confident of their ability 
to maintain their position in the industry. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 
RECORD ANNUAL RENTAL 


The tenth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, 
was held, on the 19th instant, at Southern House, London, E.C. 

Mr Fred T. Jackson (chairman and managing director) said that 
once more they were in a position to report that all their subsidi- 
aries, with one exception, had traded at a profit. In spite of the 
fact that industries generally, apart from firms engaged on re-arma- 
ment work, had not had as satisfactory a year in 1938 as in 1937, 
their operating costs had obtained results which could be regarded 
&$ Most satisfactory in the circumstances. At previous mectings 
he had laid stress on the importance of putting forward extra 
selling effort in bad times, and he believed they had achieved a 
certain amount of success in this direction, as their annual rental 
had reached a new high record. Trade generally was on the down- 
grade when they held their last annual meeting. It was now defi- 
nitely on the up-grade once more, and the result achieved was 
better than he anticipated a year ago. 

As far as the prospects of their English subsidiaries were con- 
cerned, for the year 1939, they were able to give a favourable 
Teport, on the basis of the business done during the first five months 
of the year, and there was no reason to anticipate, as far as one 
could foresee, that there would be any falling off in earning for 

current year. The Australian Associated Company earned a sub- 
stantial profit for the year ended December 31, 1938, but it was 
still following a conservative policy in the distribution of profits 
earned. As far as one could judge from the first five months of 


1939 in Australia, they were well on the way to another successful 
year there. 


At previous meetings he had stressed the importance of share- 
rs who were interested in various businesses availing them- 
selves of the various telephone and other services offered by the 
Company. The board had been gratified by the responses which had 
been made to this appeal, but they thought shareholders could do 
— towards promoting the further growth of the business. 
With regard to the accounts, there was a substantial increase in 
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the dividends received from subsidiary and associated companies, 
amounting to over £12,000, and a small increase on dividends and 
investments. The net profit to be carried to the appropriation account 
amounted to £121,561, as compared with £110,492, being an in- 
crease of £11,069. An interim dividend of 4 per cent. had already 
been paid, and the directors now recommended a final dividend of 
6 per cent., leaving £44,675 to be carried forward as compared with 
£42,583 brought in. The general reserve now stood at the satisfac- 
tory figure of £170,000, which included the transfer of £30,000 from 
the profit and loss appropriation account. The total reserve accounts 
now amounted to £248,164. 

In conclusion, the chairman paid a tribute to all those employed 
in the Telephone Rentals organisation for their loyal co-operation 
during the year under review. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECT OF CRISES ON INVESTMENT VALUES 


The ordinary general meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in London, Colonel 
H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Owing to the 
return of 2s. per share which was made to shareholders on August 
19, 1937, the issued capital was reduced to £560,251 4s., divided 
into 1,400,628 shares of 8s. each, whereas before it consisted of 
the same number of shares of 10s. each. The unissued capital is 
£189,748 16s. in 474,372 shares of 8s. each. 

The net profit for the year is £23,223 12s. 1ld. The board 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 3d. per share, equivalent 
to 34 per cent., and carry forward a credit balance of £7,201 9s. 8d. 

Next taking the credit side of the profit and loss account, it will 
be seen that the profits secured in Rhodesia for the year under 
review, namely the profit on land and stands sales, balance of land, 
farm and ranching revenue, rents from town buildings and stands, 
less expenses and depreciation, amounted to £20,013 which is some 
£900 less than the previous year. 

Revenue from mining claims, less expenditure, is shown at £2,572, 
an increase of £686 over the previous year. Dividends and in- 
terest amounted to £21,237, or £4,700 less than the previous year, 
which can be easily accounted for by the fact that we had paid 
back to the shareholders £140,000 in reduction of capital and had 
that amount less for investment purposes. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet, the most important item 
is property and outlay, which is £304,843 compared with £305,605 
in the previous year. I now come to the question of stocks and 
shares owned by the company to which your directors have given 
considerable thought. At the end of the year under review there was 
but a small shrinkage in value, namely £1,955, but very early in 
1939 there took place, as you all know, crisis after crisis, and the 
shrinkage gradually increased. 

Your board then decided to do what was obviously the right 
thing to do and decided to write off the large sum of £25,000, 
which brought down the book value of our shareholdings to a 
reasonably accurate valuation. That this action was justified you 
will realise when I tell you that on June 12th, the market value of 
our shareholdings was £278,029, compared with their value in our 
books of £274,857. In nearly every balance sheet published you 
will see the same result. It is in my humble judgment one of the 
most important and solemn duties which a board of directors has 
to perform, namely, by all means in their power to keep the capital 
of their shareholders intact, even by the stringent and disagreeable 
method of lowering the dividend. As you all know, even since the 
issue of this report there has taken place another crisis, in the Far 
East. This position as regards the general shrinkage of values your 
directors have squarely faced and we can only hope that the months 
ahead of us will cause us less anxiety and trouble than the last nine 
months. 

Now as to the general position of affairs in Southern Rhodesia, 
which next year celebrates her fiftieth year as a separate entity. 
During the nearly fifty years that have elapsed since the British 
flag was first hauled up at Salisbury much has taken place. At the 
moment the Colony, the youngest of British Colonies, is fairly 
prosperous. One of the best rainy seasons on record has taken 
place and that invariably makes for prosperity. Both exports and 

imports are on the up-grade, and I feel convinced that an improve- 
ment in the world’s political situation is the only thing required 
to improve the material prosperity and happiness of all. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 



















































































































GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED 





DIVIDEND MAINTAINED IN DIFFICULT YEAR 


mf e The forty-second annual general meeting of George Newnes, 
ES. g Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at the company’s head 
arog office, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


Sir Frank Newnes, Bt. (the chairman) said: The net profit for 

tee if 3 the year amounted to £108,338 10s., as against £117,868 13s. 6d. 

Pel ye for the previous year. The reduction in the profits was caused by 

: 2 the increase in the cost of paper and the lower advertisement 

| revenues of some of the company’s publications due to the un- 

settling effect of the international situation. The full effect of these 

4 factors has been partly offset by the varied nature of the publications 

: and certain economies that have been made. The directors propose 

: to pay a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 

making 10 per cent. for the year, to allocate to the sick and pension 

fund £3,000, to the development fund £3,773, bringing that fund 

up to £22,500, and to carry forward the balance of £51,314 1s. 9d. 

to next year’s accounts. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, Country Life, 

Limited, and the Newnes and Pearson Printing Company, Limited, 

each have their own sick and pension funds, and the total sum 

allocated to these funds since their formation twenty years ago is 
over £200,000. 


hil The earnings of C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, show a welcome 
ro: 


a 


recovery, the net profit being £35,228, as compared with £27,729 
for last year. The earnings of Country Life, Ltd., have been ad- 
versely affected by the conditions previously referred to, the net profit 
amounting to £18,076,-as compared with £22,748. Newnes and 
i Pearson Printing Company has well maintained its turnover, but its 
“3 plant with its battery of high-speed rotary presses is still capable 
3 of handling a considerably larger output. 


THE PUBLICATIONS 


Sir Frank Newnes then referred to the widespread nature of the 
company’s activities, ranging from high-class and exclusive periodi- 
cals to popular fiction weeklies, almost every field of periodical 
i journalism being catered for. He said: “ Tit-Bits” has just cele- 
A brated its 3,000th number, easily a record for a paper of this kind. 
“ Home Notes ” circulation is higher than it has been for many years 
past, and this small-size publication has more than held its own 
against the advent of large-size publications of recent times. 
“ Woman’s Own,” a large-size weekly printed in photogravure, has 
been a great success and now has a sale of over 500,000 a week. 
Our important sixpenny women’s magazines, “ Modern Woman,” 
“ Modern Home,” “ Woman’s Sphere” and “ Miss Modern,” each 
enjoy a wide popularity with readers and advertisers. In the pocket- 
size market, “ Men Only” has met with much favour. Last week 
we issued “P.T.O.,” another pocket-size magazine, at sixpence. 
3 The title is an abbreviation of “ People, Topics and Opinions,” 
. 4 which aptly describes its contents. “ Amateur Gardening ” still holds 
i its pre-eminent position in the horticultural field. Country Life, 
4 
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Limited, has acquired “ Gardening Illustrated,” a paper held in 
high esteem among horticulturalists. “Home Gardening” and 
“ Smallholder” continue to do well. 

Sir Frank concluded by saying that the company was in an 
excellent position to benefit from any improvement in the general 
trade and prosperity of the country. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 40 PER CENT. 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Siamese Tin 
Syndicate, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr Kenneth O. Hunter (the chairman) said that, taking their 
operations as a whole, the mining revenue for the past year had 
amounted to £267,442, compared with £434,020. After charging 
the cost of mining operations and making provision for depreciation 
and amortisation there remained a balance of £87,674 at the credit 
of mining revenue account, compared with £226,669 in the previous 
year. In the general revenue account was charged the cost of trans- 
ferred quotas, and after charging administration and other expendi- 
ture in the East they had a balance transferred to profit and loss 
account of £74,379. To that they added their investment income, 
less London office expenses, directors’ remuneration, and provision 
for National Defence Contribution, the result being a net profit of 
£71,128 transferred to the balance sheet. The amount brought for- 
ward from 1937 was £9,756, leaving a balance available to be dealt 
with of £80,884. Out of that an interim dividend had been paid 
towards the end of the year 1938, and a further 15 per cent. in 
February last, together absorbing with Siamese dividend tax thereon 
£48,464, leaving for appropriation £32,420. Out of that the direc- 
tors recommended the payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent., 
making 40 per cent. for the year, requiring £15,000, leaving a bal- 
ance to be carried forward of £17,420, subject to Siamese dividend 
tax on the proposed final dividend. 

With regard to the working results for the present year, their 
output for the five months ended May 31 was 719 tons, with an 
estimated profit of £48,855, the figures for the same period in 1938 
being 789 tons, with an estimated profit of £39,371. 

During the year 1938 steps had been taken with a view to im- 
proving the plants at their mines and providing cheaper power for 
the dredges. Those steps had proved very successful and during 
the current year they looked for a further reduction in their 
costs. The saving effected was such that it would enable the dredges 
profitably to work ground of a lower grade than was formerly 
possible. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BANGRIN TIN DREDGING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The 19th ordinary general meeting of the Bangrin Tin Dredging 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Mr Kenneth O. Hunter (the chairman) said that their total 
mining revenue amounted to £142,374, compared with £192,334 for 
the year 1937. The dredges had operated 79 per cent. of possible 
working time, and had worked an area of 3,642,500 cubic yards, 
as compared with 4,002,500 cubic yards. The output was 1,121 
tons, compared with 1,164 tons in 1937, costs being somewhat higher 
at 3.36d. per cubic yard as compared with 3.01d. Proceeds for 
1938 averaged £127 Os. 2d. per ton, against £165 4s. 9d. in 1937, 
and that fall in the market value of output was reflected in the re- 
duced mining profit of £59,516, compared with £89,948 in the 
year 1937. The provision made in mine working account in respect 
of depreciation was £10,343, against £19,467 provided in the pre- 
vious year, the directors having taken into consideration the extended 
working life of the mine. That was.due, of course, to the acquisi- 
tion of the New Sydney Siam area. ; 

They had brought in £9,225 from 1937, and after providing for 
the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid during 1938, together with 
Siamese dividend tax thereon, there remained a balance of £37,658 
to be dealt with. The directors recommended the payment of # 
final dividend of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year 
and they proposed to transfer the sum of £5,000 to taxation reserve 
and a further £5,000 to general reserve, leaving a sum of £12,658 
to be carried forward, subject to directors’ additional remuneration 
and provision for Siamese dividend tax on the proposed final 
dividend. 

With regard to the working results for the present year their output 
for the five months ended May 31st was 361 tons, with an estimated 
profit of £28,871, the figures for the same period in 1938 being 54 
tons, with an estimated profit of £37,456. 

He was glad to be able to speak now from first-hand knowleigt 
of their property, to which he had paid a visit in January. He bl" 
found their dredges, power house, workshops and equipment in 
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GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES, LIMITED 


NEW RECORD IN PROFITS 
ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting of the Great Universal 
Stores, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in London. 

Sir Archibald Mitchelson, Bart. (the chairman) said: —You, with 
your directors, will be gratified by the position presented to you 
to-day. In my speech at the previous annual meeting I ventured 
a somewhat optimistic forecast of the results for the year now under 
review. 1 think you will agree that that forecast has been amply 
fulfilled. Further, whatever I may have said in this connection 
last year, I may say that, after the closest possible discussion with 
our managing director, we are equally confident in regard to the 
prospects for the current year, subject always to there being no major 
crisis or other developments to upset the normal course of our 
affairs. Considerable extensions have taken place in the scope of 
this business during the past year, and we are satisfied with the 
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results so far attained, but the ful! benefit of these extensions should 
be still more apparent in the future. 

The trading profit for the year was £530,528, which compares 
with £408,714 in the previous year. Dividends (less tax) on both 
classes of preference shares and an interim dividend of 20 per cent, 
(less tax) on ordinary shares have been paid. 

With regard to the investment of £155,000 in a subsidiary com- 
pany, Hills and Steele, Limited, this represents your company’s 
interest in the business formerly known as New Universal Stores, 
Limited, and which stood in the previous year’s balance sheet at 
£180,000. Your directors have deemed it desirable to write this 
investment down out of general reserve to the extent of £25,000. 
The position of the business is now one of advanced preparation for 
future operations on an entirely reorganised basis. 

To meet the purchase costs of the businesses acquired during the 
past year we were able, with facility, to place a million and a quarter 
pounds of debenture stock on sztisfactory terms, and, whilst this 
debenture stock may be considered an excellent and well-secured 
investment for those who have taken it up, it is cheap money for 
the purposes of your company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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more than merinos, and there has been 
an unusual call for crossbreds from 
New Zealand. The British new clip is 
also being bought freely in the hope 
that the bulk of it will be wanted for 
the same purpose. Domestic wools are 
selling at an average of 14d. per: Ib. 
more than a year ago. The rise would 
have been even more had not the War 
Office fixed prices for khaki require- 
ments. 

During the past fortnight prices have 
stiffened, particularly for merinos over- 
seas, and this is stimulating home 
markets. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THERE is still no definite trend in 
commodity prices; the increase in ten- 
sion in the Far East and the very low 
level of wheat prices have counter- 
balanced the upward pressure which 
might have been expected from the high 
level of business activity in this 
country and on the Continent. The 
raw cotton market is still disturbed by 
uncertainty over future subsidies by 
the American Government, and the 
rubber market has been overshadowed 
by political uncertainty. With the ex- 
ception of spelter, metal prices are all 
higher than last week; the price of 
standard cash tin rose on Wednesday to 
£229 5s. per ton. Wool prices remain 
firm with an upward tendency and the 
futures market for raw sugar has also 
hardened. Moody’s index of wholesale 
Prices in the United States has changed 
little in the week ending last Wednes- 
day, dropping by 0.2 to 142.1 (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 = 100), 


Metals 


Copper. — After an early spell of 
Weakness, the market recovered and the 
Closing price of £42 3s. 9d. per ton 
Showed a net gain of 6s. 3d. on the 
week. The market still benefited from 
the favourable May statistics, but the 
Pending seasonal reduction in copper 
Consumption is keeping demand down 
and thus prevents a major recovery in 
Prices, 

* 


Tin. — The price of standard tin 
Bained £1 15s. during the week, to close 
Thi Wednesday at £229 5s. per ton. 

Sis the highest tin price since 
» 1937, and it is only 15s. below 


the upper limit of the pool. The pool 
has neither sold nor lent any tin to the 
market this week, but sales are to be 
expected if the price should rise further. 
Demand is not very active, and con- 
sumers, in view of the pool’s holdings, 
do not find it necessary to carry stocks 
themselves. Simultaneously with the 
rise in price the backwardation 
widened this week and has now reached 
£4 5s. per ton, an unusually wide 
margin, which, however, is still much 
lower than the average backwardation 
in 1935. The favourable employment >f 
the Welsh tinplate industry has resulted 
in the suspension of production quotas 
until the end of this year. According to 
the International Tin Research and De- 
velopment Council, world consumption 
of tin totalled 50,100 (last year 53,100) 
long tons in the first four months of 
1939, while production reached 44,700 
($7,800) tons. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.-—-Lead gained 
3s. 9d. to close on Wednesday at 
£14 15s. per ton, while spelter closed 
unchanged at £14 per ton, after having 
been weaker earlier in the week. Both 
markets remained comparatively idle, 
but the lead price was supported by a rise 
of 5 points to 4.70 cents per Ib. in the 
United States price basis East St. Louis. 
The poor building returns for May 
proved an adverse factor for both lead 
and spelter. As far as spelter is con- 
cerned, however, sentiment improved in 
the closing days of the week on infor- 
mation that a meeting was held in Paris 
a few days ago between zinc producers 
to discuss the revival of the inter- 
national zinc cartel. 


Grains 


WEATHER conditions in North America 
have been ideal for the growing wheat 
crop and estimates of the probable out- 
turn of Canada and the United States 
may be considerably increased. Ship- 
ments from the Argentine continue on 
a large scale, and with the political 
developments in North China, the sales 
of Australian flour to the Far East have 
been checked. Consequently, there has 
been no reason for an improvement in 
wheat prices and Liverpool nearest 
future remains below 4s. per cental. 
Demand for maize, while not large, !s 
sufficient to absorb the Argentine ship- 
ments at about 23s. per quarter. The 
market in imported feeding barley re- 
mains steady. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Flour prices were re- 
duced by 6d. per sack last week, a con- 
sequence of the renewed fall in wheat 
prices. The trade in eggs has improved 
and prices, particularly of British eggs, 
rose sharply during last week. 


* 


Colonial Produce.— Prices for re- 
fined sugar have remained unchanged, 
but in the futures market for raws there 
was a sharp advance for near positions, 
reflecting the doubts of the market over 
the arrival of the new supplies author- 
ised by the International Sugar Council. 
The price of Accra cocoa continues to 
decline slowly, with very little buying 
interest. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.— The cooler 
weather has reduced the demand for 
soft fruits and salads, but sales of 
English strawberries, now available in 
large quantities, are quite satisfactory, 
and are affecting trade in other fruits 
less than is normally the case. Trade 
in old potatoes is almost over, and new 
potatoes are being delivered in sufficient 
quantities to bring down prices to a 
reasonable level. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.— The low level 
of wheat prices and the unfavourable 
political developments have affected 
trade in these commodities. Indian 
linseed is cheaper and there is hardly 
any business in Plate; the outlook for 
the new crop in the United States is 
satisfactory. Large quantities of Egyp- 
tion cotton seed are on the market and 
prices have touched the low level of 
£5 per ton for spot supplies. Linseed 
and cottonseed oil are also cheaper. 


* 


Rubber.— The market has _ been 
overshadowed by political developments 
and little business has taken place in 
the past week. American consumption 
continues at a satisfactory level and 
with some buying from the Continent, 
prices on the London market have held 
up well. 7 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


For the week ended H39221 1939, went 
rdinary revenue was agains 
ordinary expenditure of £ 16,445,000, issues 
to sinking funds of £245,000, and issues of 
{6,000,000 under the Defence Loans Acts. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
but excluding issues from defence loans, 
the deficit accrued since April 1, 1939, is 
£122,593,000, against £91,741,000 a year 
ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


OE 





Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| | o 
Revenue | pe. de Age. te Week Week 


i to to 
| June | June | _ _ 





18 St. | cee | coe 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 

} 

OrDINARY REVENUE | 
Income Tax ....s.esee 10,405) 10,207 15) 15 
SUItAK sesessseerseeenees 5,760) 6,2 210, 320 


Estate, etc., Duties ... 
ORIN cc entsnpeniain 3,470 3,100 
Nat. Defence Cont. ... | 1,420 
Other Inland Rev. ... 90| "210 


Total Inland Rev.... | 36,145) 39,337| 2,145) 3,425 








QR snsermeenein | 46,101) 51,564| 4,093) 4,201 
BAS / jesvceeeosssccsis | 25,700) 24,860, | 5,530 

Total Customs and 
seapuches » | 71,801) 76,424) 10,393, 9,731 










4,580} 4,629} ... | 258 
4760 6,060, 200/ 250 


| 

ist 1,008 Py | 258 
119089 128182 12,739) 13,922 
13,690, 12,790 900| 950 

WB len cnik 132779) 140972) 13,639) 14,872 


eee a 


see eee weereeeeee 




















Issues out of the Exchequer 


to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


pes | 
Expenditure pr. 1, Apr. 1, Week Week 
1938, | 1939, |” S = 
to to ?' ended ended 
1 17. 


June ime 
> | ¥ 
1938 | 1bdo | 1938 | 1939 


ot National Debt... 73,921 74,391) 2,272 
One nd --; | 1,189) 1,235]... 
SONY csceenecshal “ 458) 395 89 
Oe ii a] 75,568 76,021! 2381 
Ditto, plus loans® "."*** 138997 179460 17,250 
Total Ord. £ "209565 24948 
Iss. from Def. on out 6 
SELP-BALANCING : 

















Te ci (223255 262271 20,511) 17,395 


Deen Pos Tyice® after addition of issues under 


After raisi 
£180,683 vo £24737,086, 
et te MO below, ex 


raised the Nati $ 
w about Faray National Debt by £8,948,000 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Ner Incasases 
T . Net REPA 
Bill, YMENTS, ETC. 
Bk of Ee g Ady” 7370 | P.O. and Teleg. -.. 400 
Pub. Debt: Adv 300 | N. At. Shipping...... 27 


Sav. Certs.” 509 
9,375 “427 


1939 ended ended | 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1939, to June 17, 1939, are shown 
below :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 249,481 | Ordinary Rev. ... 128,182 
Issues under Def. Gross bors.128,832—" 
Ln. Acts ...... 6,000 ss— 


Inc. in balances 238 | Sinking fds. 1,295 
| Net borrowing ... 127,537 

















255,719 255,719 

FLOATING DEBT 

(£ millions) 
Ways and | 
Teemry | been 
Advances | Total Float 
Date | | | Bank | Float-| “ing 
|Ten- | 7p, | Public! of | Debt | Assets 
| der P | Depts.| Eng- | | 

1938 | | land | 

J une it 8 ! 585-0 303-4) 40- Powe | 928-5 343-5 
| | | 

Feb, 25 |351-0 | 500-0| 40-2 | ... | 8912) 540-2 
Mar. 4 | 346-0/ 509-8! 40-2 | 6-0 | 902-0 450-0 
» 11 | 351-0 503-2) 45-9} ... | 900-2) 549-1 
» 18 | 356-0 505-7! 41-8 | 903-5) 547-5 
» 25 | 366-0 502-2! 43-4 | 911-6) 545-6 
” 31 892-4°* } 27-9 coe 920-3) wn 
Apr. 8 | 387-0/510-8) 34-4 | [.. | 932-2 545-2 
» 15 | 394-0 511-7) 35-4) 32. | 941-2 547-2 
» 22 | 402-0 498-0) 39-1 939-1 537-1 
3» 29 | 409-0 | 498-7, 50-8 958-5 549-5 
May 6 |419-9 513-0| 42:1 | 4°5 | 978-6 555-1 
» 13 | 429-0/510-2) 44-6 983-8 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0 506-2) 43-8 | 989-0 550-0 
» 27 | 449-0/505°6| 44-7 999-3 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0) 535-3) 41-1 1035-4 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0 | 539-3/ 43-1 |<. 1046-4 582-4 
_»_17 |469-0 541 9! 43-9 | 0°5 1055 3 585-8 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
pa ts and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
a to separate tender and tap issues or to 

te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 

















(£ millions) 
| Amount | Per 
= A |Allouted 
verags t 
Deve of 5 = Rate at. 
| vy mini- 
en - Allotted | mam 
| | ia 
1938 (sd. | 
gana 37 50:0 | 80°5 | 48:0 11 568 69 
19 
Feb. 24| 30:0 | 72-6 | 30-0 ho 133 30 
Mar. 3| 40-0 | 83-8 | 40-0 |10 0-48} 27 
» 10} 40-0 | 81-3 | 40-0 10 1-01) 34 
” 17 | 40-0 | 73-8 | 40-0 /10 1-32} 42 
* = 24| 45-0 | 57-9 | 45-0 14 7-44) 73 
” 31 | 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 25 6-72) 71 
Apr. 6 | 35-0 | 58-0 | 32-0 26 2:83) 44 
» 14] 30-0 | 51-3 | 30-0 31 2-37) 50 
? 21 | 30-0 | 66-0 | 30-0 26 10-35 26 
* 28!) 30:0 | 63-5 | 30-0 24 3-67, 31 
May 5) 30°0 | 60-7 | 30-0 [15 11-77) 37 
» 12} 30-0 | 58-3 | 30-0 13 4-61) 40 
” 19} 30-0 | 608 | 30-0 13 3-63) 2 
” 26 | 49:0.| 58-3 | 40-0 13 1-91) 74 
June 2| 45:0'| 64-0 | 45-0 13 1-65) 73 
» 9 | 45:0 | 66°8 | 45-0 14 5-23 65 
> 16 | 530 | 70-1 | 53:0 [16 7:81 60 _ 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at a licant’s option. When normal 
92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
no When 


90 da Bite Nd f Monda 
length is ills paid for on Monday are 
ills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 


E 


il 
On June 16th applications at £99 158. 9d. per 
cent. a bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
“a accepted Ye an st on ae 
to al cen a 
hi oe pei i Applications at 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 








CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | Pda 
-two weeks to: £ 
938 nn ccccee . | 14,802,611 11,101,956 
ae $ 1939 edesondes 13,720,979 10,290,697 
eek to :— . 
ouese 537 499,903 
june 0999 eal 509.757 442,317 
June 3, 1939f_.....- 524,735 393,551 





+ Five days only. 


| 


| 


Notes Issued : 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 21, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
| Govt. Debt. 11,045,100 


In circultn. 494,671,309 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 288,175,656 
8 





partment 31,615,752 | Other Secs. 98,282 
Silver Coin, 710,962 
| Amt. of Fid. 

Issue ...... 300,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

148s. 5d. per 

oz. fine) ... 226,287,061 
526,287,061 526,287,061 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | £ 
| Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt.Secs. 112,631,164 


Rest. ......++. 3,359,459 | OtherSecs.: 

| PublicDeps.* 25,236,729 | Discs,etc.... 6,485,199 
Other Deps.: —————— |_ Securities... 25,197,937 
Bankers... 97,235,199 | a = 
Other Accts. 36,127,762 | 31,683,136 
—_———_ | Notes......... 31,615,752 

133,362,961 | Gold & Silver 
| ger te 582,097 
176,512,149 | 176,512,149 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis~ 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 





(£ thousands) 
| Compared with 
Jane 21 ai eeciibiagiediakatil 
Both men \June 21,| r iy 
en ™ 1939 Last Last 
| Week | Year 
ee ae 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ........... | 494,672, _ 281 + 11,399 
Deposits : Public.......... 25,237'+ 3,158 + 3,581 
Bankers’ ...... 97,235|— 3,062'— 8,278 
Others ......++. 36,128 — 272) + 821 
Total outside liabilities... 653,271 —  456/+ 7,523 
Capital and rest .......... } 17,913) + 41+ 32 





COMBINED ASSETS 


Govt. debt and securities | 411,822)— 3,586) + 101656 
Discounts and advances. 


6,485 + 853+ 985 





Other securities ........... 25,296 + 2,301 + 4,667 
Silver coin in issue dept. 711 — 100+ 703 
Gold coin and bulliont | 226,869,+ 116|— 100456 
RESERVES | (ee ee 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... | 32,198)-+- 397 — 12,855 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | 
(“* proportion”) . | 20°3% + 0°3% + 68% 
(5) Gold stocks to de-| j 
posits and notes | 
(“ reserve ratio”) | 34°:7%'— 0°3% —16°7% 


t Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance wito 


the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 





iaiilpciaanaliinlaleniniice 
1938 1939 





Seu | Atep | Sune | Pune} Pane 
a) | ‘Tie 
{ 











ssue Dept. : | 
gg a 483-3) 499-8) 498-4 495-0) 494-7 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... | 43-1) 26-4) 27-8 31-3) 31-6 
Govi. debt and 
wees | 200-0) 298-2! 299-1) 299-1) 299-2 
her secs... | 0-0) 1-0) 0-1) 0-0| 0-1 
Silver coin.... | 0:0; 0-9) 0-8 0-8 0-7 
valued | 326-4) 226-2) 226-2) 226-3) 226-3 
at s. per f.0z. | 84°96 148-42 148-33 148-42 148-42 
sits 2 
FBG creocsose 21-7| 38-3| 18-4| 22-11 25-2 
Bankers’.......+ 1055} 82-4) 100-6 100-3) 97-2 
Others ....+0+0- 35 °3) 37:1) 36°1, 36°4| 36-1 
Total 0.00000 162:5) 157:8| 155-1, — 168-5 
i i 
. Dept. Secs. | | 
aig. Des in 110-2 119-0) 114-2 116-3 112-6 
Discounts, etc. : ‘8 5: 6:5 
Other .....0++- 20-6} 21-7} 22-6 23-0) 25-2 
iiicunsssecese 136-3) 148-7) 144:6 144-9) 144-3 
Seaeree deose a 44-0, 26-9) 28-4 31-8} 32-2 
% % % | % * 
“ ion” | 27:1) 17-0] 18-2) 20-0) 20-3 
Reserve ratiot.. | 50-7) 34:5) 34:7 35-0) 34-7 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capiai 
both departments to 


53,000, Gold stocks in 
14,553,000. t 


notes in circuauon. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Greece appeared in The Economist of May 6th + 
Australia, Denmark, International Settlements and 
Portugal, of June 10th; Argentina, Bohemia 
“Moravia, Bulgaria, Estonia, Finland, India, Iran, 
Lithuania, Norway and Federal Reserve Reporting 
Members, of June 17th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
= US $.F.R. Banks | June May | y | June | | June 
URCES 23, 2, i iS, 22, 


Gold conife on hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 10,636 13,283 13,421 13,466 


otal reserves...........- 11,057 13,674 13,806. 13,841 
Total cash reserves...... | "412 -382=S«« 376, += 367 
Total bills discounted. an 4 3 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... | 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand...... } 10 5 4 5 
Industrial advances ... | 17 13 12 12 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564 2,564 

Total bills andsecs. ... | 2,591 2,581) 2,580, 2,582 

Total resources ......... | 14,308 16,965, 17,274 17,173 
LIABILITL 


ES 
F.R. notes in circn. 4,109 4,446 4,438) 4,429 


Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqs. 2,780 4, 300 4,260, 4,230 


Deposits — 

bank reserve account 7,922 10,097) 10, aoe 10,099 
Govt. iD cuipabeien | _ 929 915 941 
Total deposits...........- 9,295 11,570) 11, 73 11,754 

“paidinandsurplus| 309 ‘311, 311) 311 

Total liabilities ......... , 14,308 16,965, 17, 274, 17,173 
Reserve to deps. and 

F.R. notes ........--+. 182-5% 85-4% 85° ses: 5% 


U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
Treasury COMBINED | | 





RESOURCES \ | 
Monetary gold stock ... | 12,957 15,927) 16,027) 16,060 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 

CUITENCY .........200-0+ 2,710 2,859 spi 2,873 
Money in circulation... | 6,402 6,893) 6,936, 6,934 
Treasury cash and de- 

__ posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,222 3,561: 3,498!_3,507 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 
| June | ay! i i | June 
23, 22, 
| 1938 1930 | 1530 | 1939 
Penetions ts 10536- 6 6517-36456: 6 6490-6 
Total aoonaed. 3:3 13 0-6 1-4 
Bills bt. in open mkt. . 0-2 0-2) O02 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 745-8 721:9 721-9 721-9 
Total bills and securts. | 753-6 726- 7, 725° 6, 726°4 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account ‘3708: 15517: olsess- 35433- q 


Reserve to deps. 
_E.R. notes ...........- ". 187-3% 91-1% bo. 8% sJo1- 0% 
BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs — 
| ~~) June ; May | June ; June 
16, | 18. | 
ASSETS | 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
i caiiiicnciipeipbins 55,808 92,266 | 92,266; 92,266 
Bilis: Commercial...... 6,730 9,565 9,884 9,035 
Bought abroad 760 726 726 #726 
vances on securities | 3,520 3,396 3,468 3,468 
pm | advances ... 673 118 845 433 
Loans to State without | 
interest: (a) general | 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(b) —- desi 40, 134 20,577 ps _ 
e bo 
Sinking Fund Depr ret 5,470 5,470, 5,470 
BREEN cnscdncgune’ > Se qss2 4,528 
Notes in circulation . 99, ad = 121287 120215 
Deposits: Public ...... 3,258 4,299 5,592 5,864 
Private | 186 17,327 17,721) 17,508 


Ornher lia »ilities......... 2,872 2,837 3,288 2,917 
Goid co sight liabilities 47°4%, 64-19% 63-7% 64:2% 


ae Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 27!) milligrams. 





REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 

wate e | May | June | June 

5, 15, | 7, 15, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
COORG: | catiemibntinncecen 70- 8 70:8 70- 70-8 
Of which depstd. abroad) 20- 3 =S 10°6' 10-6 
Res. in foreign currencs.| 5-7 5:7, 6-0 
Bills and cheques ...... 5387- $7308. O7176. 37515: 3 


Silver and other coin... | 227-9 161-5, 153-2, 189-9 
Advances 64° 35-0 34-1, 44- 


ee 
a | 844°9) 376-0 283-2 283-2 
Onber gases = |1170-1)1582-6 1908-21155-7 

an '5805- oe 48191-917998-1 
Other daily maturing 





iatn, |1-30%,0-96°,10- 93% 10-96% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million beigas 
June 


~~) June | May | June | jf 
16, | 17, 8, 15, 
ASSEIS 1938 1938 1939 | 1939 
vestesnssesceecesee. | 25777 3,088) 3,153) 3,153 
Foreign naka ci | 742, 509 630 on 
Bills and securities......| 8411 959 822) ™ 
Advances 100, ” 


7 
Ci | 
‘ ste —s —_ 


2 Ouner | 279] 1371831108 
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_ BANK OF CANADA.—AMillion $’s 


~~ | June | May | June | June 
15, | 17%, 7, 14, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... 221-1 241-1, 242°4 247°8 
Gold coin and bullion | 182-1 205-7) 205:4 205-6 
Securities ..........++ ws | 172°7 166-4 165-7) 164-3 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... | 154°8 166°4 166°5  165°6 
its: Dom. Govt. 36°6 24:1 25-8 32-5 
ered banks ... | 191°9 205-7 st 205 -3 
Reserves to notes and 


"deposit liabilities ... '57-4% 59-6% 60°0% 60-78% 


BANK OF DANZIG 


Million Danzig gulder 
| June | May | May | June 
15, | 15, | 31, 


1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion | 28-95 25-28 25-32 24-85 


arene. coin . 3°89, 3°33 3:05, 3:49 
abroad and pepe 
"ae bbbibonss 6°79, 3-91' 3-45) 2°95 
Discounts ....... eoseceee | 13-30) 18-23) 17-89 17-28 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 31-73 44°78 47-67) 42°56 
Deposits on demand... | 22°46 20-78 16-31] 21-88 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Million a 
“May “Apr. | 
31, Mr | Ag rd 
ASSETS 1938 1959 i939 | 1939 
SD. a. iuttincctacbonein os 6°24 6°24 6°24 6-24 
Brit. Govt. Secs. . | 13-36 13-66 15-36 14-66 
ian Govt. Secs. 1:50 1:50 1-50 1°50 
Siseanetnedolenessoss 2:10 2-09 2-25 1-96 
Investments .......... ‘ 22-65 13-89, 13-16 12-63 
Bills and Advances 5:32 7:80 7:99 7:67 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ............ 21:10 21-40 23-10 22-40 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 7:36 3:45 2:76 2-88 
: “eee 20°75 15-60, 17-91 17-53 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengd 
~~) June | May | June | ‘y June 
15, 5, 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Metal reserve. 
ee epg 4 , 4 1 124-1 124-1 
ee 72:4, 98:2) 95-9 94-0 
in, ae wts., & secs. | 411-2 428-8 424-0, 400-0 
Adpenanece Tanseuty ¢ } 
Sephanbiliei 119-9, 203-3, 202-9 202:9 
5 ae 95-9. ~ 95-7 
Notes in circulation . 522-5) 828-0 832-3, 809-4 
Current accounts, and 
sight liabs. ............ | 242°8) 189-5 193-9 192-7 
Cash . 90 99-0 99-0 


| 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


MS 





June | May | May | June 
4, 6, 27, | 3, 

1938 | 1939 1939 1939 

Coin & bullion: Gold | 801. 3) 501-3 501- , 501-3 

Other! 49:1 36°7 45: 7, 46°7 

Spec.for, exch. fund ... 300-0 300-0 300-0 

Discounts and advances | 505-2) 450-2 449-0 467-9 

nm eee |1127-1/1499-3 1667-7, 1494-7 

Agencies’ accounts eo a 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued .......... .. |1837- 42234: 9\2137-42171-6 

Deposits : Government | 320-5 439-4 610-2 =e 

Other _...... 127-4 134-3 204-7| 149-1 


BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
_ | Mey | J June | June 


“10, | “17, 





AssETs 1938 | 1939 | 1930 | 1939 
Gold and silver ......... 136° 18,135 06 134-77|134-60 
ts, advances & 
other investments ... | 75-23, 74:73 76-14 70-50 
Foreign bills ........... 2°96, 12:36 13-59 14-18 
Other assets ............ SSE Se S86 68-50 
Notes in circulation ... 196-781193- 20.201- 11 197-32 
Deposits and bills...... | 62:58 77°69 71-20 72-84 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Milli ii 

June | May | June | June 

15, | 15, | 8, Tipe 

ASSETS 1938 | = rae 1939 
covcccosasescocesonce 3 1,919 
ther foreignexchange | "342! | 587 "559 
Discounts and advances 1323, 1,872, 1,830, 1,812 
Notes in circulation 5,916, fans ry 7,065 
sianaat 2,54 3 1,590|_ 1,770 1,847 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 





coin and bullion 
EA sntahiocessnsens a3-es| as 
Teas noel and cag odaane +0 . 
saieieetnamaiics 


95 

in circulation ... | 61-73) 87-58) 84- 
iebeis Seaman nose. 133-59 143-50/138- 
Government accounts | 68-02 71-10 71-4 


June 24, 1939 








RL S BANK 
ae __ Million florins 
poe —_| ie | soo | |e 
gerd nano ecovesesccecs ae me: : o 811809 
Hometi ae | “eg TS SB} 
ge Sdileies | 3} 23 


8 
im current account... | 328-4) 211-4) 207-0, 2084 


| a 5| 1031 -9}1015-5| 998 g 


48-6 38-2) 41.5 
| 06:91 3995-8 405-6 412-8 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Notes in circulation noe 
: (a) Govt. ... 
(6) Other... 





Million £N.Z.’s 

June | May “June June 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 193 - 

39 | 
on sccenpubeneese asses = - - 2-80 a 

exchange ...... 70 5:88 
| Advances to SUNS wccoee 4°57, 19-68 18-11) 1-14 
| Investments ........00.. 2°73) 3-77) 3-77) 3-77 


, Bank notes..... 
Demand liabs. : 
Banks and 


nse 1b a 70 15°64 15-6C| 15 
State 5:00 3:01 4-6) 9 
7:04 10-56 9-0) 9-5) 
Reserves to sight liabs. 176 -7% 25 -5% 29°7°, | 29-69, 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


June | “May | May | June 
10, | 10, 31, a 
1938 1939 | | 1939 | 1939 
> 3:3, 443-5 443 
For. exch. and balances | 14:1 13-6 14:4 12 
Bills discounted ...... | 639°5 536°3, 548-2 541-1 
Loans against securities | 25-8, 125-5) 151-8 87-5 
Treas. bills discounted | 31-3 104-3 117-8 122-0 
Other State credits ... | ... | 515-0 515-0 515-0 
Secu 127°7) 149-2 152: y 154:2 


Notes in circulation ... |1105- dims. om: 017% 9 
Sight liabilities : Govt. | 37-7, 10-1 0-7 

56-5, 83-6 43-0 
234-4 | 94:2! 70:4) 93-4 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
illion lei 
June | May | / June | June 
l, ss | > 10, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold ind gold exchange 16,807; 18, - 18,669 18,712 


Clearing and other 

CXCHANGE........0000008 | 1 976, 1, 369 1, 320 1,404 
Commercial bills ...... 6,708 11,504 10 89,7 10,899 
Agric. & urban advncs, | 1,952 1,581) 1,575 1,573 
. oe an 4 

agnst. on its| 4,880) 4,663) 4,664 4,66 
State debt and adv.to| | | 

Treasury........s0006 | 5,607) 5,583) 5,583) 5,583 
Secs. and participatns. 2,301 2,287 


— 2,404 


30,063 :39,254) 38, 889 38,950 
11,915 10,384 10, 475, 10,302 


circulation . 
Sen ce liabilities... 
Long-t 3,442 5 5,14¢€ 5,092 5,119 


erm liabilities.. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million {’s 
Fane May | nw June 


12, 9, 
1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
22:75 26:43 26°43 26:43 
Bills discounted ...... 7-82) 7:71 8:26 8:32 
Advances to Govt...... | 5°50 .. | . ae 
12-95 15:11 15°70 16:07 


w. | 16° 53 17: ‘s *. 95 1 . 
Deposits: Government 1:51, 2:76 
23-32) 22-18) 20°79 22 59 
epeese 4:56, 4:10, 5:27 5:66 
Cash reserves to liabili- «| , 
ties to public ......... ne se 0 553% 
j 














BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


June | May | June June 
15, 15, | 7, | 15, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ..... 524:5| 608-2 614°6 = 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 41:1 142-0 147-0 147'¢ 
Forei 4 49-7 45°38 45 











oreign 40:4 
Goid abroad not in res. | 85-7 150°2 1446 a? 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 242:1, 411°7 499-1) 495° 
Bills payable in Sweden | 12:9) 13:1 12:9 a: ) 
Bills payable abroad ... | 525-3, 136:2 48°4 56.2 
AGVANCES  ....ceceeeeeeee = 52:4 55:7 
in ci i 1) 959° 1) 973°3 
Notes in circulation on os 956-6 ot. 478-7 
and others ... | 522-9, 415-4 446-1/ 4516 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
June { May | i June 
15 | 1539 | 1939, 1939 
ASSETS 1938 19 5 2471°5 


-8 2471-62 





66° 
Foreign exchange ...... 4 td 
Discounts, * 15-6) 44:0, 36 
SANE es | 21-4 30° 288 286 
Securities ceeeeceeeeeeeee 95- 1 93°9) al ‘ 
circulation ... |1472° 1/1712: 51908 ; 
Other si liabilities... |1854-8)1143-7,1148" 1/1180 





B.—Exchange ualisation Fund and assets 


N. 
ate 538,533,653 Irs. 





No. of 1 
days :— 
BIRMIN‘ 


SHEFFIE 
Total: 11 
DUBLIN 





| 


| 


1939 
25 


ooo FE 


Z 


Fy 
ag 


"i 





June 24, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 

















LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Week en ended Aggnegme rom 
Month of May Wednesday _January 1 to 
ait tt india as. P o- 22 | une 21 
1938 | 1939 Chew 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | Jumeo 
a a 
Number of | - 26 26 % 6 6 145 144 
Teme hiceecctcore '2,853,182 2,410,446 — 15-5! 647,592 548,488 16007,922 14,378,960 


seneee a 


Metropolitan .... "172,562! 174,938)+ 1:4 36,621 36, 302! 1,012,224; 980,159 | 
> 311,262) 318,626|+ 2-4) 64,91 68,810) 1,784,227| 1,772, 258 


Total ....006+ 3,337,006 '25904,010] — 13-0) SA eaccos eanes, a 9131,377 





PROVINCIAL 
(£ ne 
Week ended gregate from 
Saturday be anuary 1 to 





| Month of May 
| 
| 


5 <oenentils 


38 Pass 1938 1939” 





No. of working | 





' 
days — ee ee er | 143, | 142 

BIRMINGHAM | 9,982 9,648 — 3:3| 2,343 2,221 58,319 | 57,219 
BRADFORD ...| 3,218 | 3,464 + 7:6 526 606) 19,528 | 19,923 
BRISTOL........ -| 5,857 | 5,879 + 0-3) 1,319 1,496 | 30,781 | 31,657 
> TP See ; 422 | 3,151 — 7-9 816 | 20,720 19,324 
es eicetinls 4,047 | 3,585 —11-4 949 | 942) 24,417 | 24,071 
LEICESTER ... | 2,991 3, +06)| 644 721 (17,194 | 17,113 
LIVERPOOL 22,434 , 20,431 — 8-9 | 4,981 6,343 129,587 119,776 
MANCHESTER 088 | 40,967 + 2:1 | 7,208 9,179 231,121 227,535 
NEWCASTLE... 6,705 | 6,492 — 3:1 1,414 1,433 | 38,195 36,804 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,091 | 2,181 + 4:3 487 427 | 12,468 11,907 
SHEFFIELD . 4,487 | 4,430 — 1-2 | 974 | 842 27,578 | 25,733 


Total: 11 Towns 105,322 , 103,237 — 1:9 | 21,682 25,026 | 609,908 591,062 








DUBLIN ......... | ons | ia + | 5,930 | 5,436 | 150,486¢ 150,198¢ 
| | j 





+ 24 calendar weeks, 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 








tone 15, ‘June une 17, lune 19, Tune 20, June 21, ‘June 22, 
1939 | 1339" ? “1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 


| 





stlataxatleltlsetstl« 
2 2 2 2 2 2 








Seas i 
ys’ bnkrs,” drafts} 11;¢-34 | 13,6 1336 1346 18g | 1846 1316 
3 months’ coovee | 54 | 2 13) ve | 13;4-7g | 13:6-7g | 13;g-7g| 13jg | 1336 
¢ months’ = coccee 1316 | i} 156 log I>; 1516 78 
© months’ do. ...... 1-lig ie lig lg lig Lg | Lgl, 
Discount Treasury Bills 
2 months’ seeeeeee eoee 21g l3ig 1336 1316 13ig | 1316 
3 months’ ......, eevee | 2332-5 | 13y9-7g | 1336-79 | 13:6-79 | Mig—79 | 1316 253-1516 
eager | Mek fat fat GEE | ied | det et 
TL nececeeeees seeeeee - 2-1 2- ol 21 2 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk, * lg lp 1g lg lg lg 
Discount houses at cali lg 19 1 13 19 1p 19 
DOMICE oo ..ceeeee eevee 5 5 & 34 34 &% 3% 
A Re, 








Comparison with previous weeks 





“ | Bank Bills | Trade Bills 
Loans Ree. eae ke. 
3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months } Months 4 Months|6 Months 
aides I 
1939 % ° o o o 
May 25 lot Py . % ~ | . 
ee 3-31 314-31 31 
- : eee oi tate Nye a $32 31a 32 rm 
© wt | ted ae i 18g | 3-315 | 310-318 | 3ina 
» vee | lp] 1316 7g llg—14 3-312 | 314-312 | 332-4 








NEW YORK 
New ving Trust wets cables the following money and exchange rates in 
31, June 7, June 14, June 21, 
peng 22 “Te 39° “1939 1939 1939 
Tar i *teeseteeesessencess ¢ t ¢ i 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 








Par of | 


June 16 oe 17, | | June 19, | ed 20, | June 21, | | june 22 
Londen en eect: | 1939” | ee "1939 "|" 1939” 
| br] 





New York, §.. | 4-06%4: o + 6 4681 4 68ie— Bie \4-68— 


68 3g 68! 
Montreal, $... | 4: 8623.4: 691¢— 4 691g— 4-691g- 4: 6915— be _ * \4-69- . 
6955) 695¢| 695g) 6934) 6912 

Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 76a v6 76a 1765s- ree |1765¢~ 
| 13) 6! 13; 6 1 13 16 
Brussels, Bel. | 35 Oa ei 27-53-56 z1-53-06 27: 52-8827. 52-55! 127: 52- 54 

: &~ - e887 887 (887 

Milan, Lessee | 92-464 | 8910)" 8016) og “goigl  B0iel 80g 


89-00; | 89-001 | 89-00: | 89-00% | 89-00% | 89-00: 
Zurich, Fr. ... 25-2212 20: 77-79 20: 77-79 20-76-79 20- 75-7820: 76-78 20-76-78 





Athens, Dr.... | 375 | 540-555! 540-555 540-555) 540-555)| 540-555 | 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fi. 1 107 8-8112- 8-8ll— 8-81- 8-81- 8-81- |8-81l~ 
8215) 8214! 8210 821>| 8210 82 


lp 
Berlin, Mk. .., 2):°43 \M1- 66-68 11: 66-68 11: 66-68 11: ee 66-6811 - 66-68 
Registered 


Marks e | 62-67 6l- or | 61-66 (601 | 61-66 
- 661, 6610! 6510 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. |t728 ad jt 72832— 177- the ie ,, 77-46 177g-15ig 
+32) 32! 16! 15} 6! 
Hong Konz, $| ft... atte Ae 14the-, Maite 14the [14Ui6~ 
16) 1516 1516 15) 6) 1516 1516 
Shanghai, $... 6-11 | 6-7 | 6-7 | 6-71 | 6-71 | 6-71 
hehe lest 899d. aaae } 2lkjg* | Qllig* | Zlljg* | Zllig* 211;6* 
20°16- 20°16-  20-17— 20-18 +20-18- |20-19- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 22g 24g 24g 24g 24g 
bags 13h | 17:13h) 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h 
Senin $.. | 117e(Z) | WN7e(2) | 1N7Fe(Z) | UNTe(D) | 117e(2) | 117eCZ) 
Montevideo, § Sia. ree Ag Mg AT Tg TI 
181, 181, 1819) 1812 1812 
Lima, Sol. ... |17-38 Let “61g 261g- 126g 126g 2G Be 


2714) 27lal 27141 2714! 27141 274i 

Mexico, fee 9: ~# | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d , Ung’t’'d- Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
- |t25°66d aoe 257 16- re ar 25716 | 257; 1 

16) 116 16 1g 

eve 24°81—-  24-81- 24-81- 24: ais '24- aise! 24:°81- 


Moscow, aa 
| 81%! 8174 BNg) ~—81%— — BA7g|_ 8114 


Usance : TT. Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (9) days). * Sellers. ft Pence 
per unit of local’ currency. $ Par 8-235ls2 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
19 34, (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discoiat. (e) Latest 

‘export ” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Averaze remittance rate for 
im >orters. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for accoaat Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. 


(6) Other Exchanges _ 


—— Shree onaes i rainganeenn 
i 























| Par of une 22 
London on | Exch. J 193 om J = J 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ........- Ec 193-23 ed 2265g-2271g | 2265g-2271g | 22659-2271 
: 25-2210 4 | 4214*m 4214*m | 4214*m 
Madrid, Pt. eeeeeeeere eeeee j 42-457 42: 45) 42-45) 
Lisbem, Bet.  .ccccccecece 110 110-110!2 | 110-110!2 | 110-110!2 
Budapest, Pen. ......... | 27°82 2334-2414 2334-2414 | 2354-241, 
Prague, Ke. ....cseceeee | $164!2 § 1361,* 13615* 1361* 
Danzig, Gul. ........ «- | 25°00 2459-251 2455-251 245-251 
Warsaw, Z)........ccceeee . | 48-38 245g-251g 245-251 2459-251, 
Riga, Lat. ....ccccccooves | 29° 2212 2454-2534 2434-2534 2434-2554 
Bucaarest, Lei............ | 813-8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
110 580* 580* 580* 
Istanbul, Pst. seeceseeeees ae at oes 
Belgrade, Di 276-32 
com Lit, _ 48 -66 2710-2812 2710-2810 2712-2812 
Sofa, Lev. sail | 673-66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Talli E, Kr. 18-159 1734-1834 1734-1854 1734-1834 
Oslo, Kr. ......... 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
en, 18-159 22: te siete are 
exandnia, P: 9712 97 8 8 8-8 
Reo Yen — 24°58d. | 1315:6¢-14lig¢ 1315; 6-14hi¢ 1315; 6-14136 
Singapore, $ 28d. 2754-28 27136-28116 | 2713) 6-28116 
is He cveses 12-11 8-7712-82 8-78-82 | 8-78-82 
ok, Baht $21-82d. | 221i¢-5:6 2211 6-516 | 22);6-516 





sance: T.T., Alexandria (Sight). ® Sellers. Pence per unit of local 
ou" Ti, Tati since koruna ons on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for o the of England. ) U nder Anglo-Soanish Agreement, 
(k) Onder Ar “Anglo-Turkish () Nominal. (m) Official. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
—— ee 





| 
te 16, ‘June 17, | June 19, | | yune 20, | june 21, | June 22, 























Ye 
i" 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Lqneee | Fe Perk | | per Pere | Per £ | Per£ | Perg | Per 
| ) 
p) (p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
| eam mth | og-l2 | Sg-lo | S@-le 16 | %e-12 | %6-! 
New —— |2 wo Wig-Dyg Bie-Vie Me-Mie [Mre-1516 | Mye-1 lied 
134-15g | 154~15g (134-158 196-1716 | 1% 6-112 | 15g~112 
F (d) (d) (4) | (@) 
Month Lhe 


| (d) 





yee | hie~i8 he-is tie- 8 he-ls 
aris, francs 2 ; Aigelg e-l4 e-l4 e-l4 
P fi 13 sn 5 A | 3 i 14-38 14-3, lg—3g lg—3g 









































| ® |o | |.® |.@|@ 
| 3 Month | Bae lg-lg lg-lg 14-Par 1q-Par 3g—lg 
Amsterdam, - | eae 3g—lg | 3g—lg lo=lg lo=ly lol 
3 | ae yt aes le-lg | Se-3g | Fe-3e | fete 
 @ | @ | @) @) | @) | @) 
Month | 3-5 | Siete] 24] 35 | 35 | 24 
Brussels, {| } ei1| 10} &10 | 68 | &10 | 7-9 
cm, 18-21 15-18 | 13-15 | 14-16 | 14-16 1-16 | 12-14 
way j } ( 
$ _— £1 Pe ?, | %, | Pre a hie 21 
Geneva, 43 5-3 | 43 | 417-212 | 412-2}2 
— | 6ipty! 1 1 
(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 














June 24, 1939 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND siLveR 
__Week ended June 22, 1939 





















LL , 
NEW YORK me Exports 
Smee Ee ee Ss WORE Prom To Bullion | Coin 
eens Westend Jong 15, | June 16, | June 17, June 1 19, , | Sune 20, Jane 21 RS ee Se 
: Goi | 
———- —— ma Le L idlcintonlpis —— | South Africa ......... Netherlands ............ | ahem 
l | S.Rhodesia ......... | 26,028) .. | Demmark... ............ 120). 
Lo won :— | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | British East Africa.. SE eidieneheimesases 35,820) | 
NINN ciincinlindicenstiii 4671%9 4672159 4672532 4672532 4672532 467!%52 | British India ......... Switzerland Ssialiiiiines om 
SIT: sdeentensnhesishdliliy 46813 4685) 46814 | 468516 | 46856 | 468!5 New Zealand......... Set.) a Seldattiead coonnenoes 11,015,509,” 
Demand | .......00.0000 408 468116 | 4681, | 468516 468516 | 408 == § Netherlands ......... nes United States ......... 8,537,983 | 
Seth WU: ctiisswinecietidinie 2-65 | 2: 6416 2-416 2°65 | 2°65 | 2°65 Switzerland ......... 
Brussels, Bel. .........-+. 17-00 17-00 {17-00 {17-01 |17-01_— [17-0012 i 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22-5354 22°53 (22-54 122-542 (22-543, 22-5412 Total* eae 9,589,432) 81575 
SOS | sees rasan 52614 5-26lg | 5-26lg 5-2614 | 5-261g | 52614 452) 81, 
Berlin, Mark ............ 40-11 40-11 (40-12) 40-11l2 40°12 40-12, SILver SILVER — 
Amsterdam, Guilder ... 53-0854 53-10 53-0912 53-14 (53-10 (53-09! 

» ‘90 (20-9012 [20-91 [20-9012 |20-9! 20: 90le British India ......... Canada ...........cs0000 1,472), 
= ypntenetneaes 23-52lo 23-52l9 23-53 23°53 (23°53 (23-52l2 —— os Car eemmneenm ‘ _ 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 24-1012 24-101. (24-11 24-11 24-11 [24-1042 Hong Kong ......... Sweden ....0..0..000c0e0 2350 | 
Athens, Dr, .......s-e+-0++ 0-857— | 0-857 | 0-857 | 0 oie 0-85% | 0-857¢ =| Belgium ........0.0000- RT iaices sehinsnen 1,703 | 
ee on. B neeeee “oy oy as - - 2732. esa UID axnepocssnsoans 251 | Ebangacy sidiecbiveraven 2,200) ... 

ma, Yen ......-+- f : { . “ae BI teccccccccvccccvcse | cee ft AE | BEM Recccccscvcccocencescs nes 
Shanghai, $ alesse 12-81 12-75 {12-80 12-81 12-81 12-81 eae 15 | Unied States 222.777 216,120, °°" 
Aires, Peso ....00.0+00: . t ‘ ae elnibas 
Rio, IST ....eeseeee. 530 5:30 | 5:30 | 5:30 | 5°30 | 5°30 Total* ...... 122,170, 6,697 Total® ......... 226,743, 34,104 
uiingdicies halicahdin sinanianiiociteiepenmeintnnetais a — i a witli aera aia inca acaar i rremcts ta enaemtnneeses 1 
Usance: T.T. t Official. * Including other countries. 
CLEARING ACCOUNTS 


The Controllers of the Anglo-Roumanian, Anglo-Italian and Anglo- 
Turkish Clearing Agreements have made the following statements 


of transactions up to May 31, 1939. 


ANGLO-ROUMANIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 


RECEIPTS 
(September 12, 1938, to May 31, 1939) 
















£ 
Balances from the previous Agreements .............<.+sss000+ 177,414 
In respect of debts due for Roumanian goods ............. seen 3,941,163 
Less amounts allowed for Oil Companies’ transactions 
under Article 3 (1) of the Agreement. ...............c00000 486,286 A ane 
Advanced by the National Bank of Roumania, under 
RES BS BED. cencncstienssadinncinsninintieapinabeehinatanennecinne 8,511* 
3,640,802 
ALLOCATION AND DISPOSAL 
Paid and 
Allocated | in course 
payment 
é £ 
Roumanian Public Debt, etc. ......ccccccsesceerecsecsscenereeses 646,357 414,192 
Short-term Banking UR GOR, nddnanensiccstnccinneestncoone 78,568 | 71,327 
Trade Debts :- 
ae yy ee 187,901 | 175,237 
seeatticniiincacntniiiseentn y 
(ii) Due after July 31, 1335, .~ Imports of i 
before ag ow 12, 1938.. 138,254 138,254 
(2) Current joss Ease ee Se Kingdom 5 811,736¢, 461,279 
(3) Roumanian Government Purchases (United Kingdom | 
EEROIED - .corcnensinhssntiessicionpssthenboonsevbomnabarecwnnis 193,806 165,941 
(4) Compensation Trade :— 
(i) United Kingdom Goods  .......seccessssserseeereee Sie aelt 351,258 
(ii) Goods from any Country ........ oerersesceeeesscese 314,461 245,363 
Remittances (General United Kingdom 
DSCBUEE) 2202000000 0rereccaserevenccssessosonsneasteesoscosecosoosses 546,696¢ 520,598 
National Bank of Roumania ..........ssssesessecssessesensecsenvee 293,373 | 293,373 


* Advances made by the Nationa! 


| Bank of Roumania under the previous and 
current Agreements amount to £653,543. Under the provisions of A. Article 13 (4) of 
repaid from the sterling 


the 1938 Aoonest £26,116 is considered to have been 
allocated the National Bank of Roumania. 

t This ‘aailliag th 0c tor Os 
Roumanian authorised banks. To their debts due to United 
creditors, Roumanian debtors must purchase this sterling from 
banks, at whose request the Clearing Office makes payment. The Clearing 
is not aware of the extent to which the unpaid balances may have been sold fomward. 


| 3,640,802 2,836,822 


eas ees 
tease Guibesined 
Office 


ANGLO-ITALIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 


The sum of £16,646,551 has been credited to the Sterling General Account 
and allocations and and payment made as under :— 


| Allocated | 
Current Trade Debts :— 4 f 
Sterling New Account*  .........ccccccessseesseees 5,527,835 5,527,518 
Sterling Coal Sub-Account .......sccsseseseeseeees 3,625,829 3,583,013 
Sub-Account “ D”  ....ccsccscesecesenee 3051. 717 3,077, 436 
es Account “A” :— 
T Be TAMMIE sgsccinisenbestmiendosbaccucess 2,918,771 2,892,964 
Istituto Nazionale per i Cambi con |’Estero . 350,000 350,000 
Sterling Arrears Account “C” :— 
Financial remiittamces..........cccssccsccsssceseseees 992,216 947,236 
IONS vcsnavncdcéacccsdncceterctocesenécbossenusuesses 183 | a 
16,646,551 | 16,378,167 





* Under the Clearing ent dated November 6, 1 
os Includes amounts Re gm 9 through & gees nl Account “B” of 
the Clearing Agreement dated November 6, 1 


At the close of business on May a 1939, ose had been made to United 
Kingdom creditors in respect of lire deposits made on the following dates :— 
Sterling Arrears Account “A” .. ines pee .. May 8, 1939. 
Sterling Coal Sub-Account eee see ww» May 5, 1939. 
Sterling Sub-Account “ D” (Goods) :.. . December 22, 1938. 
ANGLO-TURKISH TRADE AND CLEARING 


AGREEMENT 


The amounts received into the Clearing Account and the various Sub-Accounts, 
and the amounts paid toma the lenser ender advices seceived from ts the Central Bank 
of Turkey, were as follows 





Account | Receipts Payments 

£ £ 

Sub-Account “ A”) Outs eating end 

Sub-Account “ X » pOvtrade siiaisangiilindse 1,253,819 1,196,669 
Sub-Account “B” ola Bank of Turkey... 779,119 779,119 
Sub-Account “ C” Compensation trade ...... 775,339 704,969 
Sub-Account “ D ” Special exports for liquidation 914 

of outstanding debts......... 2,914 2, 
2,811,191 | 2,683,671 


cet of deposits ewelting transfer cn May 31, 1939, was was approximately 
United 
Kingdoss the close of business on May 31, 1939, payments had been made to 
pecial mye from Sub-Account “A? in respect of deposits made in the 
r = of the Central Bank of Turkey on November 18, 











SHORTER COMMENTS 


(£105,727) after 
(Continued from page 731) ch 


ear to March 31, 1930, £160,423 (£178,164) dividend 
axation {£41 869 (£43,998). Ordinary 


contingencies — (from ! 
Metal Ind rovided) =: exchange and N.D.C, for year to April 29, 1939, £361, 885 fanain 
provided). oO premises, £10,000 and 260,666 er crediting part 

e ustries, Ltd. — Profit for ions, £14, p ‘ “ge £260, ( 


Patons and Baldwins, Ltd.—Net profit 


same). Final reserve). Preference dividends £64,761 


2} per cent., making "5 per cent. 68,156). Ordinary dividend again 10 pet 
less tax, for the year against 4} per cent., ee aa free, absorbing £191,915. To 


Sonieat 5 sens Be Sat. To plant of which 2 per cent. interim, aa Carry aa 75,000 (nil) To A.R.P. £3000 


dep 

increased from £68,319 to 82,196. Work 

in progress, etc., £145,559 (£485,842). 
Imperial Bank of Iran.—Net 

before tax on dividends for year to 

20, 1939, 5 Tax this-year £24,750. ary di 


13,298,385 


114,131 (113,690). Deposits 
908,667). Advances to £74,007. 
11,921,749 (£12,702,613). 


nil) forward raised from £75 


ration.—Profit for 


London Tin Co 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java.— 096 (£319,801). 
Profit for 1938 £198,621 (424,290), Ordin- = arto April 30, 1939, £237,096 >on i 
vidend reduced 


ncome tax £15,924 (£6,849). 
dividend 


from 9 to 5 per cent. provision of £120,000 made for writing 
dinary 


of net a a Trust Houses, Ltd.—Profit for down investments. Or 
(£65,974). Ordinary dividend ( ieee to March 31, 1939, £196,018 (£192,340). reduced from 7 to 4 per cent. “ 
aor ane, east Se un See eS (or 8-874 Ordinary dividend 7 as before. £144,729. Carry forward reduced 
cent., tax) forward £56, To ae £35,000 (4 £50,000.” T To deben- 143,046 to £99,489 
er ae 57.50) Ceopsesi 340,950) ture redemption reserv red (£1471). “Working _ Profit 
discounted {3.429528 (£2,720,367). BS furniture, £10,000 Written _ Witwatersrand ror it of Witwaters: 


National Bank of New 


Zealand.—Net A.R.P. ns 
profits year to March 31, 1939, 106,524 


5,000 10,000) For Total 
eo forward £ 


estimated ted 
30,788 rand gold mines for April, 1939 amount 


to £2,806,884, against £ 2,938,774 for 











June 24, 1939 
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IRISH } RAILWAY _ _TRAFFICS 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 











oe eres RECEIPTS 


_BRITISH_ RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
TT. to "Gross Revewes, Aggregate Gross Receipts. Topas G oie ao A : — 
week ended ed zene 18 PS 24 weeks te ross wa ggregate Gross 
aii # & ir eek Receipts 
3 Name 3 |— — }————__—_—___—— 
i Hl any BiH e Bi a 1939 |ro-| 1939 + or = 
u iiecinnsphdpuisigbaiscapesiasiesnait “al Races , = heepieae oe 
ELFt AE x hoe eo! ae), ae 
a on neneee “po | Bengal & N. Western | 8 ‘May 31) $12,66,796|— 40,312) 66,85,323 — 7,51,292 
Laas i er Te | Bomber fer Ci | 19 June 10 ae M4000 248:93.00 300 
at cncenitianel 577 eal 231 67s| 1,252! Nad iuee a 28,546 | , une 3000) + »48, . 6, 
fy | B43 St 225, Ae Kaan tres 1125) iss Teirta| RS | Meee S Man |g ney 31) eR cue“ aaed banat + Soe 
Lee sunee| 370, 309) 211) 520 890 7,080, 7,953| 5,963 13,916 20,996 | “$11 days. “$ 10 days. ) 
1939 ssresoseeeeees 364) 346, 247; 593) 957, | 7023) 7.672 6,168, 13,840, 20,862 | 
by | jae 231 163 101| 284) SIS 4,540 4,582) 2,683 7,265 11,805 | CANADIAN 
FS epraammeman: 227| 225| 115; 340, S67 4,541 4,741) 2,732 7,473 12,014 | cman zn -| 3 JC aedag wh —— 
Southern— Canadian National .. | 23 June 14) 3,423,697| + 360,112) 79,394 090| + 4,135,446 
| 372) 63 26) 89| 461 7,051 1,457| 754 2,211\ 9,262 i | »423,697, , : 
a a 70) _30| 100) 467, 7,080 1,440| 785 2,225 9,308 | Canadian Pacific...... | 23 | __14|__ 2,384,000 + 176,000. 56,230,000 + 599,000 
—orwgmmanaamas BO AN Att eee te 
= il 999 569 see 3,118 29591 25256 15,762 41,018, 10,609 | sss ss“ SOUTH & betel atoll Rs je BS 
1939 <-scccacoceocesj2 501) 1158) 621) 1779) 3,200 29406 24976| 16,274 41,250, 70,656 | 1939 
; Pe oe eh An 24 June 18 £8:600 — 91750 9. 312,890 — 86,950 
eT : > i ,800 ,084, + oJ 
Gi 7 Wasi ended June 17 | Argentine N.B. ...... | 50 17\4 SPani— “Para "sorsos + “94308 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS B.A. and Pacific | 50 17 J $1,410,000) + 150,000 72,759,000, + 505,000 
(000’s omitted) ee eer * £87,469'+ 9,305 4,513,589 + 31.324 
— nn ee en etna | B.A. Central .......+. 49 3 ofiies0 + 0 S00 £916,700 — 651,700 
|S 42, 16,982,000 — 4,354, 
L.M.S. | L.N.ER. | getit | Southern | BA. Gt. Southern... | 50 17\9 $£'124,380 + 7,445, 7,256,948 — 270,096 
| B.A. Western 50 17,5 $657,000 + 84,000 38,050,000 + 1,261,000 
— cama gue EE sahutien cotion obsarine ” ofhs 
u | : > :100 + ,100' 98,241, + 927,45 
Ciena E weeesceces: |~ 70 |— 638 | 318 |- 105 | myn | | A Sfiaoleae + “abter “Goease : 57332 
eocevcccccocesecsocosce - = ™= _ 157,566 — 10,602 8&8, 5120 + 6, 
Corer eccond half 1937 vveeecee | — 2423 | — 1,812 926 sa | en Drvauayan | 49) 10) ef 16586,— 3,012) 926,447 — 
over second half 1937 .....s..00+ - 2, -1, = Gp t+ ‘ M1597000 + 68,000! 38,174,000 — 450,000 
Gross first haif 1939, | Leopoldina ..........+. 24 17/4" £17,101|— '355| = 448,662 + 8,673 
over first 1938 :— Mexican Railway..... | 23 14| P.281,700'+ 5,000 7,558,900 + 314,500 
St case ce June 18, 1939...) — 71 | — 134 | + 209 * 43 | Unicel ‘of iia maeeenuehe | 23 15 at£4,438'— 1,223 t 55, mi — soos 
Weekly Figures nited of Havana... | 50) 17) £16,708 — 1,757 183,6 4’'— 56,059 
tsi Lone one ee ae he te + 27 ‘ : 7 ; » Ri ' % * Converted at average official rate te 16°12 pesos to £. }¢ Receipts in Argentine 
pa week compared with average f pesos, + Fortnight. (a) eee official rate,  (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
PDD csonssunsnpsssapeprainebtiont - wei- 9'- 49 currency. —(¢) Converted at “ controlled free rate. 























— gang § 1939 os Aggreate Gross “9 Transit Receipts..... } 21 May S| +5; 500. — - 4.2001 z sheses Li 247,200 
Company (h'w) (4°00) $11 days. 
hadfuhemavenannaniegin oo | hneonemenneigiaternatetl eevanetinm 
Pass. | Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Toss | == LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
' | Compared 
Belfast & Co. Deus i; cee ey: ee. a ss H Receipts : aa 
i veniustuestccendpiipensiid 2 oe +4 46-2 | 10-3 | 6-5 —_——--—-— _——$—$______— pore 
Great Nother a 2) Week ending June 17, 1939, before pooling ...........00 585,500 | + 9,700 
he snshithniossonsiieuukell 10:7 8-9 19-6 214-1 208:5 | 422-6 Total, BE WEED OD GUO ccrcetncdctndecsvctctnccneveecetnccocceeeti 29,151, 500 | + 347,800 
i838 Misia neietineciabiaties 11-4 10:3 | 21:7 | 221-4 | 240°3 | 461-7 L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 .........00048 | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
Boeck 37-2 | 38-9 | 76-1 | 741-0 | 949-6 1,690-6 | }+b'y'B receipts 52 weeks t0 June 26,1997... | SSzastene | cance 
19D sveseerennnsennsenes mee ek ere | Seer’ | POOF [1986-8 | London ‘Transport Pool | receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. | 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
cement inciininne a a ica ti 
THE — _WEEK’S— COMPANY RESULTS 
i Net Profit {| Appropriation, || Corresponding 
After | Amount ——— ceca || Period Last 
Balance i | | i} 
Payment | Available | Dividend | Year 
Company Year from 6 for eer to dnt Gone to) ices s eee 
dinary eserve nce | 
—e aaa —_ or Prefce. | ! Or | Deprecia- Forward | Bae new 
a i | t 
ios | tonerese | |/MmONS| Amount | Rane |S | || Prose | dent 
per £ f | ele |. gl ie ¢_|| £_| % 
Bank of Adelaide ............ Mar. 27| 45,345 71,121/116,466'|_... 05,625, 5} S, 000 shea | | 65,788 5 
of British W. Africa ... | Mar.31| 55,714, 42,878 -98,592|_... 48,000, 4 mi 50,592 | 60,106 5 
mperial Bank of Iran ...... Mar. 20 54,008 (1) 92,922) 146,930] ... 90,000 9 | 56,930 65,974 6+ 
— of New Zealand Mar. 31/ 113,690, 106,524 220,214]... 82,083 5 24,000' 114,131 105,727 446 
ads teach Dec. 31} 37,498} 76,742) 114,240/|_ ... oar 1} #5 39,240 79,350 14 
r eeelitte 
Barclay, Perkins and Co. ... | Mar.31|  65,044| 274,687| 339,731/| 75,600, 107,296 6 82,255} 74,580 307,479 8 
Dutton’s Blackburn ......... Mar. 31|  22,149|  40,081| 62,230 20,300, 14,5005 5,000 22,430 46,560 8 
woe, King and Sons ...... May 31/ 52,940} 120,807, 173,747/| 10,000 70,200 18 39,300, 54,247 | 118,559 18 
i Land, etc. | | 
Bechuanaland Explor Mar 23,397, 25,607 10,9145 11,691] 3,002} 24,3085 
Beira Works Poranom-~: | Mar. 3t) easel azaat| «57001 |. | 20,000) 8a. | 224029 15,870 | 132,704) 2/- 
Cons. London Properties ... | Mar.25| 16,690 45,105} 61,795| 13,200 26,400 8 5,333 16,862 47,107 8 
Duff Development ........... . | Mar. 31 9,932! 20,528) 30,460 a 13,296 10 2,054 15,110 | | 22,454 10 
New River Company ......... Mar. 25 7489, 36533 44,022 |. 28,275 74 8,000 7,747 34,093 7} 
Hi tl Land and Mar. 31 3,363 7,695, 11,058 am 4&14 <a 8,160 | 5,013 4&14 
Otels, Restaurants, etc. 2 
a EE, cnasendeylics Mar. 31 1,418, 23,056 24,474 15,500, 8,750 5 ns 224 | 24,285 5 
Trust Ricans Tetra Mar.31| 34,558 161,018, 195,576 45,000, 84,650, 7 35,138) 30,788, 162,340 7 
Age, Edgar) & CO... .cssee Mar. 31| 34,269] 80,315) 114,584 | 10,875, 26,036 124 | 40,000, 37,673 72,928 10 
Ironfounders .... Mar. 31| 157,221 198,429 355,650 | 50,476, 109,256 9 ’ 918 | 230, 
Brown (John) and Co. ...""” | Mar.31| 163,392, 614,999, 778,391 49,010 376,931| 174+ | 164,317 188,133 | 576,760 174+ 
Butterley Co. ....scc.cs0..., |Mar.31| 39,755) 167,355] 227,110 21,250) 117,000, 64+ | _ 30,000, 58,860 194,904 8} 
Guest, Recs and Nicicici "31 | 483,636. 1,224,998) 1,708,634| 326,732 386,068 6 | 539,213) 456,621 1,263,723 74f 





[Continued on page 754 
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reference to the latest dividends, 
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Prices, 
Year 1939 
Tan. 1 to 
June 21, 
ansiiuts gilts i | 
High- | Low- || High- 


21g 
a 
in 
lg 
21g 
British Railwa: 
lp 'G.W. Ord. nee — lp 
Nil cj} L. & N.E.R, Def. ... — I 
Nil ¢) Do. 5% Pref. Ord. onp 
Nii | Do. 5% Pref. 1955 —2 
Nil ‘| Do. 4% 2nd Pt... a 
Nil | Do. 4 Ist PE... oo +1 
Nil cj! L.M.S, entgepetl —\ 
Nil ¢) 12 PE. 1923 ....00+0- — Ie 
2> j 4 P£ sesceeceneoeces + 1g 
Nil Southern Def. ecee — lg 
45 Do. 4 Pf. Ord. .. +2 
2le 0) Do. 5 PL eoeeoeees | -3 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 
Nil B.A. & Pac, Ord. ... . 
Nil || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... —l, 
Nil B.A, West. Ord. eeosee - lg 
Ni Cc, Ce. seerceces a, lg 
Nil || Can, Com. $25.. ‘ae 
ae Costa oe Cod. serves nie 
c Nitrate oe eee 
t2c San Pauls Ore eoccee —ILlg 
ss Banks and eoeeg 
56 || Bk of N. fi —1/3 
° Bk, of B. fi eeccee xee 
a al ea Hs 
412 6)| Bk. of Aust. far bie 
8: || Bk. of Mont. $100... — ig 
6: || Bk. of N.S.W. £20... om 
Pe ren setae 
on 2 
@) To at in 
o redemption Bat, in 
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Price, 
| Name of Security _ 
Low- 1 i} 1939 
re 
HH 
647. i Consols 212%......... | 68 
101 || Do. 4% (aft. 1957) || 106 
SOls | Conv. aot 1944-49 || 9512 
927g || Do, 3% 1948-53... || 98 
91 | Do. 319% after 1961 || 95%2 
102, || Do. 41% 1940-44 || 1025 
10533 || Do. 5% | 
81l4 | Fund. 219% 1956-61 || 86 
8754 | Fund. 254% 1952-57 || 92 
89 | Fund. 3 eS 93lo 
| 10219 || Fund. 4% 1 ves || 10734 
92l2 || Nat. D. 219% 1944-48 || 9814 
9lbo | Da 3 8... 9514 
10233 | Victory 34 | 10712 
4 | War L. 319% af. 1952 9454 
7673 || Local Loans 3%...... 81 
95\o | Austria 3% 1933-53 96 
5512 | India 219% .......0+++- 60 
6654 EPO PTE ncoscthnocnenes 72 
7 || Da. 3le% ...........- I 85 
1053, || De. 41% 1958-68 || 107 
{ & Govts.|| 
99 | Austr. 5% 1945-75... || 10212 
997s | Canada 4% 1940-60 || 10212 
108!2 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 10812 
= } y oe 18 1946 on 
|, Queens, 2 
10414 || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 106l2 
Foreign Governments 
7854 | Arg. 419% Stg. Bds. || 81 
25 || Austria 19305 %...... 3312 
gets het | 
4 i 1 
1514 || Bulgaria 71 g itil 22 
122 || Brazil5% Fd. 1914... || 19 
9 || Chile 6% (1929) ...... 1012 
22 || China (1912) .. 2412 
35 * |) a, 5H ttD ciaaea . || 372 
30 =| Czecho- 8%. 
94'2 | Denmark3% ......... || 97!2 
6812 || Egypt Unified 4% ... 7312 
1054 | French 4% rere lily 
21 =|, Ger. Dawes 5% 
2154 || Do, ¥ Ln, 4 2410 
oe | Greek 6% Stab ssh 
40'2 | Japan. ih 19 | 43 
391g Oa 24) red. 1959 41 
42'2 || Peru 3 icnene 45 
50 || Poland 9% ........... 50 
7 | Roum. 4% Con. 1922 || 912 
7434 || U.K. & Arg. C. 3 | 78 
| Corporation Stocks | 
% 
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June 24, 1939 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 
itely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date t 
ock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and 5 


account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 





| 21/412, — led 
12/6 on, 7 
19/6 | —9d | 
4lo; ... | 
18/119) — 7d 


—Il/- 


15/- | —1/3 | 
2 i 


* iw 
26/1012; — 712d 


—3/- 


| 21/9xd) —2/- 
j=} —1/6 


18/112] — Tod 


—6d 


/6 
43/112) 7 Tigd 
29/- | — 1/6 


—2/6 
$a | 


27/= | —1/6 | 
26/1019) — 1/142 
33/9 
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a final 
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June 24, 1939 


Nil 
le Nilc it States Steel $1 
7b 213°) Un steel Cos. Ord. £ 
4a Vickers 10/-..........+ 

12lg¢ 3a Ward(Thos. W. ) fi. 

12ig@| 12!2*) White: Ll. & S. fl 
5c 20: | Yarrow & Co. £1 
Textiles 

Nil Nil | Bleaghers 61. 

Nil Nil | Bradford ers 

Nil Nil |, Brit. Cel. Ord. io. 

Nil Nil || Calico Printers A 


10¢ 10c || Coats, J. & P. £1 7 


mee 2i2 6 Courtauids fl scene | 

2 Engli: n, 

Nil Ne Fine Fine Cotton Spin. 1 | 
3 Linen Thread Stk. {1 _ 

+10 119, | Patons & Baldwins £1 | 
Nil a [oe a 1 


Electrical Man 
10 §j| Qesecteced Blec. 
15 5) British Insulat i 
lenders 


° ¢| $2 ¢) Brazil Trac., no par.. 


a} 9 5 Brnemth & Poole . 


2 a| 5 6) British Pow. & Lt. 
3lgai 4 bi City of London £1 .. 


3a Tio 3 y of London £1 
212@) 3126), Bdmundsons £1 ...... 
2124 b | Lancashire Elec. £1. 
3 a| 4 6 Lond. Ass. Elec. {1 
3a 9 »b| Metro. Electric 


2iga} 41 6! North-East. Blec. £1 | 


4 al 6. b) Northmet Power £1 
t5 6 t¢2l2a Palestine Elec. ‘A’ £1 
2\ga| 12. 6| Scottish Power £1 ... 
3a 5 bj Yorkshire Electric £1 


at 6 2% t\ Gast. ee £1 bdbees 


@ 6 6b Imp. Cont, Stk. ..,... i 


2)2a; ig si epee Tyee £1... 

22a! 3 S. Metropolitan Stk. 
"| Motors and Cyc 

1212¢) 15 ¢| Albion Motors Ord. 





I Re Cyc Hold, £1... 
Tiga 17195 Rolls. cand Mot  acoans 
40 c| 22!lo ay BRE otor 5/- . 


6) Clan tne team. £1 





Nil Ni |) Cunard £1 .........0s 


S ¢ 5 ¢|| Furness, Withy £1... 
Bur 2 ee ie 


Zz 
= 
oa 
Zu 
4S8: 
5 
a 
g 


| Tea and ae 


6 «¢ Allied Sumatra £1... 
be way £ 
|| Bah Lias £1 ......... 
|| Jhanzie fe A oues a 
| Jorehaut Tea £1...... 


Rubber Trust ch jet 
United er 


Zs 
OAD ETA NS 
> 
8 SSo SS Se So 
aa 
i 
5 oP 
EEE 
eo - 
S 
a 
ePere 





17 ¢)| Royal Dutch f1.100 .. 
20 él Shell Transport 1 
= 2a!) Trinidad Lease. 


Miscellaneous 
| Aerated Bread Al = 
| Amal. Press 1 Ia 


1219 ¢ ¢ 
12196 











ng bonus of 5% free of tax (p) 


Annas 
95% basis. (g) Yield cn 8% basis. 
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AMNMBADONKN EF 
= 
3~ woo 


eooooacoucyo nooo wogQacvocosoooooes eooooo#and 


72 b| Johnson & Phillips £1 
7)2 c|| Siemens ie. = paitaewos 
Electri: Light, &c. | 


_ 





et tt et et 
HPNABDhRYUID INO 





"3 Aan aoe. juip. Ord. 1) 


— 
SOF WkODwW 


os 


Detiey 6% pe | at 
Brit. Rola 2/- | 2/-{ 
Do 6°, Pref £1 cal 


=— 


| 15;¢-1ligxd 


95-99 


to TRUST PRICES 


managers and Unit Trusts Association 
oes not include certain closed — 


"June 21, 


AIT GS AHPONVMNATITIS ADA AUALM LPLUSHLALUUL ALLE eo ADUUIUBSLUNT 


» ss eee 
ZeoeZn 
oon 


_ 
:DOOVI OS 


4 


| 
|| Name and oteetyl 


Municipal & Gen | 
For. Govt. Bond 
Limited Invest. 


11/—12/- —6d 
17/3-18/-xd — 6d 
17/9-18/6 —3d 
Scot. & Northn. 


couw ovo COCOONS 


a Bank-Insurance 
Lidos ¢| Mexican Eagte M.$4 | 


oofe 


¢| Trin. Pet. Sovcboa 46/9 


5 

6 |, Allied News. Mie 
7 i Amal. Metal £1 ...... 

| Assoc. Brit. Pic. si 
| Assoc. oc. News. Df. 5/- | 
| Assoc. P. Cement £1 | 
10 6|| Barker(John) £1...... | 
2812 ¢| Beechams Pills Dt. 2/6 
29 Pure Drug 5/- | 


YWOUAUATBIOOW UNAM UNTI AVN AD WNFsuU 


a d ist 
Pree. and *" | 14/4loxd bid 
11/6-12/6 |—3d | 
11/6-12/6 | — 1led| | Selective “A” 
15/3-16/3 | —3d || 
11/9-12/9 -34 
Res. 20/—21/- Brit. Trans. 
i 
| 
| 


~ 
or 


-_ 
ann 





Inv. Gas & El 


Dowun 
CnNOMOOSCOHs#aagcoom Scagoacoooow 





~- — = 


8/112-8/9xd | 





— 
o~wrOnr~ 


| British 0: Low 

Tig a|| Brockhouse(J.) £1... 

|| Cable & Wir. oe 

ee a) Carreras A Ord. 

121 ¢ De Havilland Air. | H 
; s c|| Dunlop 1 seeeseesesee |. 
5 | Blec. & Mus. Ind, 10/- 

15 6)| Ever Co, 5/-.. 

F; 10/-.. 


UIT a OCAADNV-J-160 6 eH 


airey Aviation 
71 6|| Finlay (Tas.) & Co. £1 


rer ne fe ncn ear () Final dividend. 


9 Stree of 1 
att paid free —— one 


(s) 
(h) Yield on 1212% basis. 








| ® © | 
%  & | 


} Miscellaneous—conz. 


20 6) | Gataher Lad Ord ct | | 
Nil c| Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. | 
Nii c| Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 

15 a) Gestetner (D) (5/-).. 

5 a Harrisons&Cros.Df. £ 1 
11 6 Harrods {1 ......... 
15 a Hawker Siddele Gi) 
7 § Imp. Airways jl 


Nil ¢  [mp. tone 
1. 


¢ 
| t17i2b Imp. Tobacco 
| ¢$2°00 Inter. Nickel n.p. 


a (nternational Tea 5/- 
6 6 Lever & Unilever £1 | 


Tiga Murex £1 Ord. ...... || 
pee Phillips (Godfrey) £1 | 
6 Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 

1215 a Prices Trust Ord. _ 

O35 6 Radiation Ord. £1... | 
3a Ranks Ord, 5/-...... i 

2212 ¢ Secaits & Sons Ord.£1} 

10 6 Sears (J.) Ord. 5 

219 ¢ Smthfild.&Arg. Mc £i 

1219 6 Spillers Ord. £1...... 

Nil Swed. Match. i 25 

31g : Tate and —— 

5 Till Wing, Thos 

5 : Tob. Secrts. OAL Zi 

25 «¢ 7 lex Safety G. 10/- 

10 a Investments £1 

3344 Tore & Newall £1.. 

5 a United Dairies £1... 

712 a! United Molasses 6/8.. 

‘ ‘ Wii tapers 1 

iggins, TeapeOr 
15 a Woolworth Ord. 3/- 


Mines i 
95 <¢! Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
p4 a BurmaCorp. Rs.9... | 
614 a Con;.Glds.of S, Af. £1 
95 a Crown Mines 10/-... 
Nil 6 De Beers (Def.) £212 | 
15 ¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1 


111gq@ Randfontein £1 ...... 
25 a Rhokana Corp. £1... 
Nil Rio Tinto £5 ......... 


10 a Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- 
75 a Sub Nigel 10/-...... 
5/6 6 Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 
Nil W. her or aan 10/- 
Nil c Wiluna Gold £1 .. 


NEW ISSUE PRICES 


June 21, Change 


since Issue 


1939 Junel4 
>} 13g—Llo dis {+ 1g | Guit’mn(S):2/-, 2,3 


| 19/9-20/3 | ... |N. Irind. 334°, 
1,9-2/3 ae S. Africa 312%, 

or 5" _ ~ 

21/3-22/3 i Kent. El. 
412°, Pf. Ai 


Change, 


| Keystone 2nd — 
| Keystone Flex. 


17/9-18/6 | British General 
9/7i2-9/1012 | || prit. Gen. “C” 
| Rubber & Tin 
17/3-18/3* ... || Brit. & Amer. 
19/3-20/3* | —6d | Gold Share Tst. 
16/3-17/3* wee HI Commodity 
11/9-12/9* see Allied 
13/3-14/3* | —3d | Amer. Indus. ... 
20/—21/-* | —3d || Brit. Ind. Ist ... 
11/6-12/6* -—6d || Do 2nd 
| | Do. 3rd 
6/6-17/6 | —3d |} Do. 4th 
we. (14 es 4loxd) —3d Elec. Inds... 
. | 12/119-13/112 | — Led! | Metals & Mins. 
18/712-19/712 | —3d || Cum. Invest. 
15/6-16/6 | —llod|} Other Groups 
i Brit.Emp. Ist unit 





9-14/9 —3d || Producers 
15/6-16/6 | —112d | Domestic od 
| || Do. 2nd Ser. 
16/6 bid - 12d) Do. Priority 
ve | 


Do. _ a 


Do. “B” 





16/412-17/412 | — Sd | | aes te & Fin. 
16/11o-17/lle | —3d 2nd 
12/119-13/l!2 | —3d | eae Bank Shrs. 
.. || Do, Ins. Shrs, 
11/119-12/l!2 | —3d_ || Brit Dom. In.... 
{| — me as 
15/-xd bid | - 18 aoe 
12/9-13, 9xd) ‘ Lassbeed’ Indust. 
12/ (1012 bid }— - 4igd) Orthodox _ Sanne 
(t) ve on 1712% basis. 
exchange. 





Change ‘fi 
1939 
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Imp. Chem. ¢ Ord, fi || 30/6 
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| since | Name and Sioa 
1939 june 14 


Keystone Cons. 
KeystoneGld. Cts 





lst 5 Sve, “a 


Do. Reserves 


13/ 314 Sadi ~ ad 
—9 6 





(c) Last ow two 0 yearly div 
(w) eid on 30% beam 
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includes tax on the dividend £24,750. 
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Net Profit 




















free of income 


After Amount 
Balance . 
Payment | Available 
Account | Pere’ | bution || Pref 
on a 
Iron, Coal and Steel (cont.), £ £ | £ | £ 
Keith, Blackman, Ltd. ...... | Mar. 31 31,991 30,232 62,223); ... 
Mirrlees, Bickerton, etc....... | Mar. 31 5,008 23,672) 28,680 2,831 
North’s Nav. Collieries ...... | Dec. 31 25,869 48,185) 74,054 3,625 
Rickett, Cockerell and Co. ... | Mar. 31 37,428 70,894; 108,322); 20,250 
Roberts (Charles) & Co. ... | Mar. 31 28,91 157,919} 186,835); 14,726 
Tredegar Iron and Coal ... | Mar. 31 35,512 83,380; 118,892 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
Crossley Motors ..........+0++ Mar. 31 21,825, 103,127) 124,952 
Oil 
Anglo-Iranian Oil ............ Dec. 31 517,411) 6,109, are 6; 626,888) grees 
Lobitos Oilfields..............+ Dec. 31 219, 479) 252,232' 471,711 
Tocuyo Oilfields...--s.-e.e | Dec. 31 \Dr.281901| Dr. 2,998\Dr.284899) 
Rubber 
General Ceylon .........0++00 | Dec. 31 2,627 13,748 16,375 
I sci nchinidihdidinundae Dec. 31 3,863 5,180 
Madingley (Malay) ......... | Feb, 28 1,233 4,044 
North Hummock (Selangor) Mar. 31 3,576 4,027 
INE cndpinciccimetiieaett Dec. 31 4,58 6,238 
Sungei Timah ihiatenilt oueeineiael Mar. 31 2,8 4,869 
Tremelbye (Selangor) ...... Mar. 31 5, 8, 
Shipping 
Elder Dempster Holdings ... | June 15 2,345; 171,013 
Elder Dempster Lines ...... Dec. 31 164,7 596,680 
‘Trawlers (White Sea), etc. ... | Mar. 31 81; Dr. 8,342, 
Shops and Stores 
Sanders — (Stores) ....+. Apr. 29 47,031 
ea 
British Indian ...............+++ Apr. 30 16,798 
CIES sicckncdendoaesnssasdbile Nov. 11,129 
nichaomintiinbinnspbusaiiies Dec. 31 39,365 
Empire of India, etc. ...... Dec. 31 42,602 
UE nnsevisiiinghamindnnaaneee Dec. 31 7,779 
spatundiipeiliasdeienananial Dec. 31 39,824 
Makum (Assam)........0:00+0 Dec. 31 20,604 
MIE cvcdsntessnatneiniiandl Dec. 31 18,563 
EUMNIIEDL  -cccoinsensenensaunne Dec. 31 6,937 
PNG. cociesctnnintnesaneee Feb. 28 17,888 
Scottish Assam ...........0008 Dec. 31 9,423 
RES IE TEES Dez. 31 33,546 
Southern India ............+ Fe>. 28 9,168 
ED Saubiteotahectecudaen Mar. 31 12,853 
Upper Assam. ..........ccccess Dec. 31 22,763 
Textiles 
Bleachers Association......... Mar. 31 86,813 
Trusts 
General Securities, etc. ...... May 31 4,312 
Globe Telegraph and Trust | May 31 258,331; 393,785 
Pentland Investment ......... May 31 19,472 406 
Scottish Cities Investmt. ... | May 31 9,398 25,405 
U. States Trust of Scotland | May 31 26,128 39,19 
Westpool Investment......... Apr. 30 23,908 27,172 
Other Companies 
Adlam (Geo.) and Sons...... Mar. 31 15, 
Ambrose Shardlow & Co. ... | Mar. 31 43,100 81,963 
Austins of East Ham ......... Mar. 31 44,061 65,071 
Bassett (Geo.) and Co. ...... Mar. 31 51,089 67,777 
British Plaster Board ......... Mar. 31 5; J 
Ciark’s Bread Company ...... Apr. 1 13,159 19,744 
Col Board, etc. ......... May 31 49,322 66,142 
Cork Manufacturing ..... vee | Apr. 30 27,745 30,279 
De La Rue (Thomas) ......... oe 1 188,832} 199,601 
al Electric ...........0++ 31 1,341,299) 2,141,233) | 182,7 
Greening and Sons ............ Apr. 30 19,613 3760 
Hattersley (Ormskirk) ...... Mar. 31 56,67: 68,231 
Hazell, Watson and Viney Mar. 31 47,258 91,860 
Hills (F.) and Sons ............ Mar. 31 23,95 19,21 
Hutchinson Prin rust Dec. 31 15,192 34,953 
Johnson (H.andR.) ......... Mar. 31 26,61 30,571 
Marston Valley Brick ...... Mar. 31 133,240} 153,978 
Metal Box ........ssseeeees Mar. 31 316,368, 362,916 
Neill (Wm.), St. Helens ...... Mar. 31 29,732 32,730 
Neuchatel Asphalte............ Dec. 31 43,1 95,733 
Newman and Watson ......... Mar. 31 12,612 13,253 
Pearson (C. Arthur) ......... Mar. 31 5 79,792 
Silentbloc, Ltd. ............+.. May 31 34,409 39 
Twyfords, Ltd. ............... Mar. 3 46,789 94,010 
Wiggins & Co - 
GI is desbecciecocssincaialie 31 8,7 17,576 
ae Profi, 1939,in £000’s : \No . 
jenlbbaecaunmendies 1,322 60,15 178,858 239,015 
to — 2 sababecncoenntshiie 6 192. 257,002 
+ Free of income tax. (a) No comparable (b) i 
free of income tax from general reserve. Gb) Absorbed pieere 60.766. " (s) Eleven months. 
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Appropriation  — {| Corresponding 
Period rain 

Carried to | Year 
Reserve, | Balance || | 
Deprecia- Forwend| Net | Divi. 
tion, etc. } Profit | dend 
————. 

% £ £ | ¢ 
15 5,636 29,400} sofia 3 
6 oe 5,578| 19,639 4 
4 ca 39,291)| 76,661 6 
10 4, 37,695|| 71,859 10 
15 106,265| 26,672|! 153,670 10 
4t 10,000} 39,648 one 4t 
15 55, 24,952) 61,487 10 
20 902,602) 625,552! 7 455,094 25 
15 82,573, 239 138|! 262,637 15 
An os pa 3,822 Nil 
3 sped 2,186 | 18,838 4 
5 4,043} 10,476 10 
3 1500 1,533, 6,438 5 
tue 3,731} 3,872), 11,829 3 
2 2, 3,820)} 19,881 6 
5 1 2,864), 7,840 § 
24 1,1 , | 15,425 4 
84 3,976]; 168,005 9k 
9 416,317| 181,986), 733,488 9 
. | Dr.8 Dr. 261) \Dr. 6,652 Nil 
10 68,798 40,444 7 
12} 4,7 20,671|| 19,897 17} 
os oi 35,071) 11,576 Nil 
10 3, 17,204! 56,578, 15 
7h 4,5 12,602)| 55,812 10 
124 4,000 33,783|| 11,712 17} 
7 10, 19,303} 37,995 8 
15 5,000, 9,136 21,572 15 
10 4,000, 9,902)! 22,821 10 
10 26,669|| 9,685 12 
3 2,084  1,753|| 17,845 Nil 
10 3,023} 4,851) 9,640 12 
12 4, 18,550|| 48,082 15 
8 3,502 13,740 10 
124 ma 5,535} 14,066 124 
15 81,748|| 33,953 15 
140, 134,173|| 197,197 Nil 
5} i 2,043|| 5,459 6 
Tit | 20, 117,992}! 264,747 7H 
4 a 10,039}, 21,957 4 
1 - 16,162 11,949 1} 
9 ss 16,224|| 32,360 9 
7 “ 5,408|| 28,189 7 
Rt 2,160\Dr. 1,584}, 9,356 Nil 
10 25 26,338|| 40,148 10 
17} is 26,821) 64,562 17h 
20 10,000} 16,090} (a) = (a 
45% 96,671, 44,805|| (a) | (a 
x oe 6,577|| 15,113 10 
10 10,341) 17,110} 52,111 10 
14 12,115  2,794|| 22,737 124 
26 90,477, 18,904) 156,576 12 
20 542 807,220, 11,367,894 20 
7h 8,009 170)| 21,453 7} 
20 20 11,981) 55,243 74 
8(c) 7,500, 45,066 61, 
6 11,570, 1,121|| 16,548 Nil 
ine 365, 23,338, 27,408 N 
34 18,95 4,007) 45,655 “ 
10 61,626, 36,143|| 165,430 a 
17} 116,501, 39,609|| 331,957 ’ 
204 17,534, 6,134) (a) | an 
24 22,546, 52,690)| 06,498 
6 5,036 2,127), 5,655 0 
64 5,500; 44,136} 27,729 a 
50 12,500 4,228) 31,746 5 

10 15,500, 43,649 69,873, 
2,067| 10,072 16,425 5 

* 44,601| 63,323\| 194,552, -~ 

48,410, 67 210, of 
(c) Also a centenary bonus of 2 pet ce 


"1 Td het profit figure £68,172. This figure 


| 


$ 
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gh rzer 
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Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


COAL OurruT (000 tons) 


Week ended Jan.-April 


District June | June 
3, 10, 
1939 1939 





Northumberld.| 237-6} 297-4} 5,682-1) 5,698-5 

Sahat ooo 508-1| 692-4) 13,875: 1, 13,217°5 

Yorkshire. | 457-2} 876-2) 18,992-8) 18,858-1 
Cheshire 

andN. Wales | 239-4) 329-7! 7,400°3| 7,372°1 


365°2| 633-7| 14,349-7) 14,7551 







Warwick ... | 225°4| 389-5; 8,532-2) 8,732-5 
580:7} 799-6) 15,682-1) 14,730:9 


Other 
dics’. | 79-1] 119-5] 2,336-3 


2,307°1 
Scotland... | 591-5] 537-2) 13,035-8) 13,271-6 
Total ..seve [3284-2 4675-2] 99,8854 99,885 -4| 98,943 -4 





* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
tad Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(000 bales) 





ee } ee 


| 


p &: 

— 
wlowwed 
& OUI Se 











Metals 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 





Tons Tons 
FiPPEE-nneeeee 5,200 141,710 
SD cnnecradsens Lie 33,440 
Spelter ......... 






U.K. Stocks 


1 
insh 0, June 17, 


Cepeet (Be. official w’houses): | Tons | Tons 


SePORe eee OSES OSECseeseee 5,486 5,366 
. *teeees eee Se eteeeeceses 25,226 24,914 
Tia onda and Livenpssis 11,148 | 11,067 


oe 








METALS—(cont.) 
Trpcate INDustRY 
Week ended 


June 1, june 3, lFune 10, 
| 1938 } 1939 1939 


Product jon—per cent. of 























IEF Sectciecesstecsces 27:09 | 64-37 | 63-13 
| June 9, | June 1, | June 8, 
Shipme T 4403 | 4,095 x 
i etd ‘ons 7,505 
Stocks—warehouse and| ” ‘ 
M vans ............ Tons | 6,259 | 5,277 | 4,361 
Twenty-two weeks ended 
June 9, June 8, 
1938 | 1939 
Shipmenis ......... Tons } 115,744 | 96,746 ep 





Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FEOUR 








—_______ (000 quarters) 

Week ended Season to 
“June | June Tae | Re 

> 17, 
st 939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
From— l wg 
N, Sense enouany 611 654 | 21,247) 27,663 
1 Graguey déismacees 608 976 ial 12,351 
Australia ..........+6 400 | 167 | 14,532) 11,334 
Russia ............06+ dea ons 5,155) 4,488 
Danube and dist. 161 255 | 6,210) 8,775 


BE edducdtginasaces jus ist 1,346 424 
Other Countries... 75 93 691) 1,547 


Total .........006 | 1,855 wre 









































CR, cess seeseseeee | 611 | 620 | 13,973) 16,726 
“Orders” ....ccc00 | 461 | 634 | 12,687) 14,521 
PHANCC......cccereeeee * ‘a ent 1.065 
Halong vv" | 631 93 | devel S506 
cies tetintinat and 81 | 158} 1,059) 1,775 
Greece....c..eeeeeees 71 21 | 2,131) 1,373 
inavia ..... Wein 31 | 1,465) 1,476 
Other European 
CTIES sees 138 | 216 | 5,075| 5,202 
Ex - European 
Countries ...... | 309 | 315 | 11,230) 16,377 
Total ....0..0.++ 1,855 | 2, | 36.830) 66,582 
Wortp SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
(7000 quarters) 
Week ended | From Apr. 1t0 Ito 
Frem June ie | June i = June 
foment 1039 | 1938 1939. 
eta 3 2,515 5 Sa 471 
America . eee 100 0 
te oe eeeeee os 
ood Conan a a 25 3 25 317 
ss 473! 667! 8,268! 6,095 
“OTHER FOops ER Foops 
Week ended 





rey 10, ro 17, 
1939 


13,032 | 13,196 
5,197 ores 





eececcccocsseesces 2,695 . 30 
Polish we 4203 | jose 


Movement in Lond. (bags): 


Seeesemorersoesereeeres rot ase 
— 741 "18 


_OrnHer Foons—fcont.) 














Week ended 
June 10, | June 17> 
| 1939 |" 1939 
ARS 
COPPER : | 
Movements i in Lond, (cwt.): | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 60 420 
» D/d for home consn. 136 53 
» MPOLts ...cccccccccses 7 oan 
» Stocks, end of week 4,393 4,760 
Central and S. American: 
RAID co sccscastnanondions 2,017 1,243 
D/d for home consn, 2,352 2,893 
Daitabilitenuseusdens 1,600 410 
Stocks, end of week ...... 105,374 | 103,314 
kinds—Landed...... 2,482 1,977 
» Did for home consn 4,379 4,114 
99  EXPOTts 2... .cccsccceee 1,295 1,823 
»» Stocks end of week | 164,647 | 160,687 
Meat: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons): | 
RM seeeccecce 8,164 8,478 
Beef and veal ....... eensdens 4,589 4,605 
Mutton and a neues 2,558 2,709 
Pork and bacon ........+. 579 683 
Poultry, etc. ..... enaneadsneans 438 481 
Svuear: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) 
imports. .... Seiaieied aeaicai soos | 12,403 7,671 
Deliveries .............. essoves | 15,036 | 14,517 
— end of week .......+. 131,112 | 124,266 
‘Sales = ave Alc. (pkgs.) : 
chebesnanntbesneonens 43,021 | 41,764 
Ss “India chenidpnguate neh arnt. 6oen 
Ceylon ........ eeeceeeee cessvee | 28,825 | 23,274 
DUE ccontnanmnants asineeaivatie 3,670 3,130 
erie ncaa | “"528 
TL stcitaniaptdenihadininas 4,876 4,221 
_Total Ghelaniacntminbieneds 84, 922 | 79, 663 


* Weeks ended June ‘8th and June 15th. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
_ AND LIVERPOOL 








Week ended 
June 10, | June 17, 

1939 | 1939 
Landed,,.......ccccscsssscesese TONS 1,474 992 
Delivered  ......cc0s0008 eee tons | 1,549 | 1,894 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons 65,433 64,531 





WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 


(000 tons) 


er aiiaitaiactetieesiniaie 


Week ended nda | From Jan hte 


June | June | June | June 
3, , il, 0, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 } 1939 


Argentine to— 


and Ordcrs 1:0 |160-3 las. 8 
eeeeeeres 6: 0 |339- ‘8 328 - 3 
U.S.A. and Canada 4:0 |152-3 |247-8 
Australia, Brazil, 
CBE, rcccccccccceses 10-7 8:2 
Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders... 3-9 | 35-1 | 39-4 
Continent .......+. ove 7 9 
Bombay to 
U.K. and Orders 2:0 13 32 
Madras to U.K. eescee . ete 
India to— 
Australia, CUCerecees “4 4-3 6:7 
U.S.A, cccccscccceses *e e 
Sundries eecceccccocores . 1 2 











Total sevececesees 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


o- June 14, dene 3 21, 
eee svseane 3384 = 
Maize, Chicago, phabueiti ; 
Rye cneegos uly” cence aly 3114 
barley, Wie July ccccee 520y 4575 

Winnipeg, July........ 3855 37 

METALS Ib. 

Pererseecees 10-00 0: 
Expert cif...... 10:10 10-43 


a 

M Tin, Ne phen oo 2 - #3 9:13 

Soke N.Y. eee pen seeceecosrees » oe ‘¢ 

migcar.ae0us Gas a are ste 
wr ey. seccicinccees «= SD 


7) a 
‘ Santos, NO. 4 .....+00 2 
Cotent N.Y., mid, ,spot... 9-97 $-387 





June 14, June 21, 
1939 1939 
€nets Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS ( per Ib.) —cont. 


eeeweroecees 6: 270 6 - 5 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


Seceerecscesecsonsees 102 


Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1616 tenn 
de. July 


16516 16516 
Ss N.¥., Cuban Cent., 
96 eos BPOt  .naccercosesscoser 2: 80 2-80 


Cott Am. Mid. u eeceocces 9-59 9-32 
Lar ’ wh ” 







































thin MM atti A 










+ Gee Ra ag alil en ooiARIS #t 


+ ya aN i a a eg 3 “ 
>. aetien\, . <a. -* 

Reoee cee St . 5 

Vinay ® 2 ch eg vac atari dna lita te 
ey anaraded een wt goer r . a 
r a slain es pad eS wie eat ¥ 
sac eae foo <r * " ‘ 
os Men . ‘ BoM r ne erm Di: il pe BAP is Seats 8 ety eh lest 
Pi ame an. ‘enna es i iN. Nat ATE Ti CLEA AL SLR LLER ELLA : 


GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— 


June 14, June 21, 
1939 1939 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


N 


DeANNWRKW Wraly 


Eng. Gas. av., per 
Liv July. per cental 
Flour, per 280 ib.— 
Straights, d/d London 
Manitob-, :x store 
Barley, Enz. Gas... av. per cwt. .. 


Maize, La Piatra, tandet, 480 tb. ... 


ma, oer coWt. 


NNN 


to 


English tong sides ..........0+0+ 


Argenune ouliet aia ds 


Mutton, per 8 ib. — 
N.Z. trozea wetivers 


Lamb, per 3 !b.— 
N.Z. frazes 7 


BACON ( — 


ceSsz SAV WNDW Pee 


s 


Si 
ooo cooococo GONeF #NSD Mona 
ses ezaEes ViViae WNDW HeUi bd 


£2 


Kenya, medium 


£608 (per 120)— 
Bagiish (15-15'2 tb.) 
Danish (1512 tb.) . 

We erers. Denia & Velencia 

)» tp cases I 
» Brazilian (Navels) boxes 
» 3. African (Navels) boxes 
» Sicilian Verdelli pkgs. 
Apples, N.Zealand(var.)...bozes 


seereeseneee 


oe oone~ 


a 
= SnN@n 


US. eeeeeereereeeeeeeereneereserenrer 


cures, om ®.) 


Ceo om 
POTATOES (per cwr.)— 


Ro 
@ 
ooon &vvwn coooo SOSCSHSSOOBCACSOSSSSISS eoow ocooose aoooooe oO 


_ _ 
SSu5n coco YRES SSSaausaic 
Bkine coco SEES SGseww 


(per — 
eC oom. sie 
96°, 
cif, K./Cont. vay eeererees 7 
termmo Londcn— 


eVellow Crystals 
Cubes 


seoeereeeeeores 23 


one f 
BSS a 


SOS e Se eOOOSOeSESESOOROHOSTOD 28 


* Weeks ended June 15th. and June 22nd. 


THE ECONOMIST 


June 24, 1939 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


SUGAR (per cwt. : 8. ; 
Crasaed 7 3 te 


_— 


HOUEHASOA HOOD 


= Asation Anman ous ~ - 
y = eee eeretee 
Ceylon 


See ee ree reer eeeeee 


Sco COSCSS FHNSe SNH ASR 


. ditto, 37'o ¥ 
7 x 15, 8g bb. 


FLAX (per ton)— 


Pernau HD .......... wocbaepeeosons 
Slanetz Medium, 1st sort .....» 
— a oe ton) 


cue a June-Aug. “J2” .. 
JUTE 
Native lee os. cif. H.A.R.B. 
June-July ........c.c0rcer00s aieine 
Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee, 
June-July ........cecccsescessenees 
SISAL (per ton)— : 
African, June-Aug. ........0.00- wf io 
SILK ib.)— 
x ow SHSEHS SAECO Se SERS HES SEH EESES 


26/7/6 


= ‘0 


Italian, raw, fr. Milan 
WOOL lb.— 
re eee 


~ en ee ey 


ees,” 
bs ar bs BVETAZS 2000005: 


Crossbred Stes seenereneevers 
46’ 


MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 
Sheffield, best house, at pits wwe 


STEEL 
TRON Beveland Nook did cc. 99 
Middlesbrough 


eeererseeses 


rails, heavy 190 
ssssesevessesosses POE DOE y 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton 
COGN cecccvcvosensseces 


42/0/0 


Tn— 
Standard cash eS eeeoreecenseoces 


227/15 
Lead, soft 
Cash SOCOSSSSESESSSEESO HESS SSESESEEE 
English, pig eeccceseccocsoccccces 
Spelter, GOB— ; 1 
Spot a ae 
Nickel, home and a seoeee ey 
Antimony, Chinese seed eereesceses 


Wolfram, Chinese .:.... per oan { 


Platinum, refined eeeeeoone . per oz, 
Quicksilver eoccccvccros Sakae 


48 
1 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
9 
6 
6 
” 
9 
9 
3 
6 
0 
0 
0 
3 
6 
0 
6 
4 
3 
9 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2t 
314 
4 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 


e 
weeo covcoe 


55/0/0 
8. a 


. 
~ 


94/0/0 
102/0/0 
80/0/0 


June 14, June 21, 
939 1 


939 


s. 


25 


24 
23 
23 


. 


6 
6 
9 


d. 
13°51 
14°57 
15°19 
12-60 


il 


— 
— 


“49 


z 


oy 
om 
~. 
a 


—SOmonr Or oncos 


eee 
NUDAPSISCHRS 


nN 


26/0/0 


29/7/6 


190 


wees covaoce 


Fari7e 42/3/9 
42/5/0 


42/3/9 10/0 
Three MONths ....ce.ccccrseeces $/0 a 3 
Ke 229/5/0 


: 225/0, 
Three months seececesereseoscoe {5/0 225 
foreign— 14/11/3 
14/13/9 
16/15/0 1 


94/0/0 
102/0/0 
180/0/0 


51 . 


55 
me 
49 


7/10/0 


oie. 16/1010 16/1070 


June 14, 
ae a z 


d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce 148 ‘5 “as Si, 


L 75g 1 7 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d sits, Lo 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free. scutes ae 
on | and upwards perton42 0 4) 0 


aomnetaae 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% .. Ol 
2 


Ty Nitric +P OO POR eee eee ebeBeres 2\o 


ww Oxalic. , net OOO RRO eee eeeeeee 

» Tartaric, English, tess 5% 

Alcohol, Piain Ethyl, per proof g: 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton{ 

: oF Sulphate SOO eRe reer eeee 


Ji 
rs} 
-~s 


Com ee UW 
ps 
- 


Bm mocconmms 
Suen egyepes 


zs 


to 


a» ~~ 
oso . 
Ss oon s* 
se 
a 


ss2ss 
coc 


0/ 
1/ 
5) 
Sulphate of copper 8/ 


COPRA (per ton)— 
3.D. Straits, c.i.f. 


SIDES (per ib.) —~ 
Wet salted, Australian ..... Seeesee 
West Indias .........scscsseresenees 
Dry and Drysaited Cape... 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer 
Best cow 
Best calf  ....ceccocessoocees ianws 
INDIGO (per ib.) — 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio, to fine ...{ 
LEATHER (per ib.) — 
Sole Bends, 6/12 Ib. 
Bark-Tanned Sole  ..,....00.0000 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... 
» Eng. or WS do. ..... 
Bellies trom DS do. = ....00.00008 
» Bag. or WS do. sree 
Dressing Hides 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 fb. per doz. 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— ‘ 
Motor Soirit No. 1 Lea toad 0 10 
So 
— Seveecceceseesorsoranees 


eeeeereeroneee 


perton 1 


11/15/0 
5. 


coecocooco ‘ 
ecooocoeooco 
FPPRPEVSI* 


FOTO Re RD eRe e EO Serseneee 


escoees 


ee P#FPSEP 


on 


IS uM Sesue=— 


~ 
7 


seereeeeecereeeers 


awe —COCOHOCOOUNNE 
VK CSCSCSCK OCOSCUNN” 


oe an 


RORIN (per ton)— 
American eeeeeeeesesbasceseceererer® 
lb.— 
aqueme 
Pine hard Para .. 


GHELLAC (per cwt.)— 


12/2/6 
Palm eeeeeeseeserseeeereser® * ime 
Oil Seeds, 11/18/9 11/1716 


Linseed— 
12/18) vise 1a 12/1716. 


La Plata eecenssoennenesereres** 
Calcutta porsegeoeravessngooareens® 
re 3 4 


Turpentine .......s00-» DEF cwt. 


These then See 





~ 


e 


